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APACHE DATA CONCERNING THE RE- 
LATION OF KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
TO SOCIAL CLASSIFICATION By M. E. OPLER 


N a recent exchange between A. L. Kroeber and A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 

the latter t. ok the occasion to state his position upon the question of the 
relation between the terminological classification of kindred and the social 
classification. To quote his own words: “The former is revealed in kinship 
terminology, the latter in social usages of all kinds, not only in institutions 
such as clans or special forms of marriage, but specifically in the attitudes 
and behavior of relatives to one another.’" It is between these two aspects 
of social structure that Radcliffe-Brown sees a “‘fairly close correlation.” 

Toward the close of his communication Radcliffe-Brown lists, with 
evident approval, a number of studies of the “nature and degree of inner 
consistency to be found in kinship systems.” Following as this does his claim 
for high correlation between kinship terminology and social classification, 
I take the implication to be that these several studies yield support for his 
point of view. Among the studies of tribes listed there is reference to the 
Apache, and I have reason to believe that in this citation Radcliffe-Brown 
is thinking, at least in part, of data drawn from comparative ethnological 
studies of Apache tribes which I have completed in recent years. It is only 
within the last few months that it has been possible to arrange and review 
the full body of Apache materials. Some of the data lately analyzed are so 
pertinent to the important point Radclifie-Brown has raised, that I feel 
impelled, in justice to him and to those who have been guided by his refer- 
ence to Apache material, to explain that a comparison of Apache kinship 
systems discloses some grave discrepancies between kinship terminology 
and what Radcliffe-Brown has defined as “social classification.” 

When I last saw Professor Radcliffe-Brown, he commented with satis- 
faction upon the fact that the Mescalero Apache do not differentiate be- 
tween cross- and parallel cousins either in terminology or behavior patterns, 
whereas the Jicarilla Apache, who address different terms to cross- and 


1 Kinship Terminologies in California (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 530-35, 
1935), p. 531. 
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parallel cousins, likewise differentiate between these two kinds of relatives 
in behavior pattern.? This appealed to Radcliffe-Brown as a double proof 
of the correctness of his thesis. He felt that his view of the necessity of in- 
ternal consistency in form and function within any given tribe was thereby 
vindicated and that further confirmation of a comparative order was estab- 
lished when, in going from one Apache tribe to another, a change in 
terminological classification was accompanied by a change in social classi- 
fication. 

The facts in respect to cross- and parallel cousins for these two Apache 
tribes are as stated, but too hasty a conclusion must not be drawn from 
them. If one is willing to weigh all the evidence one will soon learn that a 
significant correlation between the terms which an Apache addresses to his 
age-mates and the behavior patterns he accords them, is far from established. 

Now it is true that a Mescalero Apache does not differentiate between 
cross- and parallel cousins. In fact he does not differentiate terminologically 
between siblings and cousins of any description; he has one term for sibling 
or cousin of the same sex as himself and another term for a sibling or cousin 
of the opposite sex. But while there is nothing in the terminology to indi- 
cate it, there is a difference between his attitude and behavior pattern for a 
cousin of the opposite sex and his treatment of a sibling of the opposite 
sex. The most acceptable way to treat a cousin of opposite sex in former 
times was to avoid her entirely. When practical considerations made this 
inadvisable, restraint which amounted to avoidance was initiated between 
these two relatives. On the other hand, though a formal restraint existed be- 
tween siblings of opposite sex, it was of a much different degree, if not of a 
different order. Such siblings slept in the same dwelling; a sister might pre- 
pare food for a hungry brother, etc. In terms of commonplace behavior it 
makes quite some difference whether a person flees from the presence of 
another individual or moves about in the same encampment with him. 
Yet this important difference in attitude and behavior has no counterpart 
in a refinement of the terminology. 


2 Theoretically there would be no difference in the behavior of a Mescalero towards a 
cross-cousin of opposite sex and a similar cousin more remotely connected, as, for instance, 
through a grandparent’s sibling. If, however, there is no very close bond with the grandparent 
through whom the relationship is established (and this happens occasionally with a father’s 
father among Apache since residence is matrilocal) and his descendants do not live nearby, the 
relationship may become blurred and the usages less strictly observed. The tendency is to- 
wards a gradual diminution of intensity in socially prescribed behavior as the range widens. 
Yet this may be modified by special conditions. An Apache may be more concerned about 
his behavior towards a distant relative than he is about behavior to a nearer kinsman simply 
because circumstances throw him frequently with the former. 
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Some may doubt the fundamental nature of the avoidance relation be- 
tween Mescalero cousins and think of it as a slight heightening of the 
restraint between siblings of opposite sex which requires no special termino- 
logical notice. For these I cite Lipan Apache data. Mescalero kinship is 
rich in avoidance relations; for the Lipan the avoidance of one relative 
only is permitted. This relative is not the mother-in-law nor any affinal 
relative. It turns out to be the cousin (cross- or parallel) of the opposite 
sex. Yet, despite the delimitation of this avoidance to cousins, one term 
suffices for cousin and sibling of the opposite sex. 

Let us now turn to another aspect of the question. Radcliffe-Brown 
noted that Jicarilla Apache cross-cousins were terminologically separated 
from parallel cousins (parallel cousins being classified as siblings) and that 
the treatment accorded the cousin group was divergent from that extended 
to the sibling group. But there are other data less adaptable to his inter- 
pretation. 

In scanning the material we remark, for instance, that there is one term 
which may mean cousin of either sex. But there is another term for cousin 
of the same sex, male speaking, and this latter term is practically always 
used to the appropriate relative. There is no corresponding term which 
can mean cousin of the same sex, female speaking. It seems eminently sen- 
sible that the Jicarilla boy should have a term which differentiates his male 
cousin from his female cousin, for his relations with those two relatives are 
as antipodal as can be imagined. With his male cousin he carries vn a robust 
joking relationship which even extended in aboriginal times to the good- 
humored theft of his relative’s mate. Towards his female cousin he observes 
rules which vary from stringent restraint to full avoidance. 

But what of the Jicarilla woman who has but one term which must serve 
for the two relatives to whom she reacts with equal disparity? Her pattern 
of behavior with respect to her male and female cousins does not differ a 
whit from that of the Jicarilla man. She browbeats, plagues, and humiliates 
her female cousin to her heart’s content and makes off with this cousin’s 
spouse on occasion. She exercises that same restraint or avoidance with 
respect to a cousin of the opposite sex as does the Jicarilla male. Our suspi- 
cions are aroused. Is the correlation of kinship terminology and social clas- 
sification partial to the single standard? 

I could list other items of a similar nature drawn from the data of 
Apache relationships in ego’s generation, but perhaps those which have 
been mentioned are enough to indicate that the correlation which Radcliffe- 
Brown seeks to establish will hardly cover the exigencies of Apache kinship, 
even for this one generation. On the contrary we are confronted, even in 
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the few data reviewed, with terms which seemingly ignore or flout marked 
behavior patterns, and with important usages and behavior patterns which 
leave no reflection in terminological classification. 

It will prove somewhat illuminating if we consider the position, with 
regard to both terminological and social classification, of the mother’s 
sister in various Apache groups. The prevailing Jicarilla Apache practice 
is to classify the mother’s sister with the mother terminologically. This 
procedure seems altogether, reasonable in terms of what Radcliffe-Brown 
has described as “‘social classification.” In Jicarilla life sisters are associated 
in work and in play as they grow up. If one sees two Jicarilla women 
laboring together at a task, a justified guess is that they are sisters. Resi- 
dence is matrilocal; husbands are brought to the parental camp. Therefore 
marriage little disturbs the bond between two sisters. Sororal polygyny 
was practiced; a man, if he felt inclined to indulge in plural marriage, wed- 
ded sisters of his wife as they matured. Thus sisters could be co-wives. The 
sororate was encouraged; a man was obliged to marry his dead wife’s 
sister if her family so decreed. 

Let us now consider the station of the mother’s sister in another 
Apache society, the Chiricahua. Every institution and usage which has 
been listed for the Jicarilla is true of the Chiricahua as well. The close 
common bond which we noted for Jicarilla sisters is just as characteristic 
of the Chiricahua scene. But where the Jicarilla classify the mother’s sister 
with the mother, the Chiricahua classify her with the mother’s brother. 

We pass to the Lipan Apache. The Lipan Apache view the mother’s 
sister as do the Chiricahua in all other respects, but the Lipan did not 
practice polygyny, and therefore sororal polygyny drops out of our reckon- 
ing. There is, consequently, one less reason than we could list for the 
Chiricahua for the Lipan to identify the mother’s sister with the mother. 
This time, we think, we may surely predict that the mother and her sister 
will not be classified together by the Lipan. But, on the contrary, this is 
precisely what happens. 

Let us now turn to the White Mountain Apache and review the data on 
institutional life and behavior patterns. We note that sororal polygyny is 
here restored. We learn that all the threads which bind together the Jicarilla 
sisters are here in evidence too. We discover that in addition to all the 
circumstances which tend to identify sisters in other Apache tribes, a new 
and important element is added. The White Mountain Apache are organ- 
ized into strong matrilineal clans, and relations between sisters are further 
solidified by the feeling of clan unity and common descent. We feel no 
hesitancy in advancing the opinion that the mother and her sister must here 
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be classified together. And again we are wrong. The White Mountain 
Apache address a separate term to the mother’s sister. 

Our attention is invited to the Mescalero Apache. Of all the Apache 
groups, the Mescalero most closely resemble their immediate neighbors, the 
Chiricahua. The correspondances in dialect, myths, rites, and social organ- 
ization are so numerous and striking that the common origin and late 
differentiation of these two tribes are patent. So far as the mother’s sister 
is concerned, the behavior patterns regarding her do not differ a whit in 
these two tribes. It is a temptation to predict that the Mescalero address 
the mother’s sister as the Chiricahua do (i.e., classify her with the mother’s 
brother). Yet the Mescalero have no less than three ways in which they may 
address the mother’s sister. Most infrequently they classify her with the 
mother, they may classify her with the mother’s brother (the Chiricahua 
practice), but commonly they call her by a separate term. 

Two interesting facts emerge from the survey of the position of the 
mother’s sister in Apache society. One is that the position of the mother’s 
sister in terms of Radcliffe-Brown’s “social classification” is everywhere 
much the same. The extended domestic family with matrilocal residence is 
the basic unit of social organization among the Southern Athabaskans, and 
the web of behavior patterns and usages which attaches to it has among all 
the Apache peoples a common flavor. The place of the mother’s sister in 
this web of behavior patterns does not change significantly as one goes from 
Apache group to Apache group. When elements are introduced which might 
conceivably alter the status of the mother’s sister, such as the clan, these 
changes seem to have no relation to terminological shifts. 

The other impressive conclusion is that despite the unity of social 
classification for the mother’s sister in Apache society, there is anything but 
agreement in respect to the terminological classification to which she is 
subject. We have seen, even in the incomplete data presented above, that 
she may be classified with the mother, with the mother’s brother, that a 
separate term may be utilized for her, or that various choices and alter- 
natives may be acceptable. The thesis that there must necessarily be a high 
correlation between social classification and terminological classification 
seems eloquently refuted by Apache data pertaining to the mother’s sister. 

From the many cases of disharmony between social classification and 
terminological classification which recommend themselves to my attention, 
I shall point to but one more. I choose this from data concerning the 
grandparental generation of the Mescalero and Chiricahua. Both of these 
tribes use four identical, self-reciprocal terms for the grandparent-grand- 
child relationship. The Chiricahua call the grandparent’s siblings of either 
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sex by the same term they use to the grandparent. For the Mescalero, how- 
ever, the great-uncles and great-aunts are differentiated according to sex, 
the maternal great-uncle being classified with the maternal grandfather, 
while the maternal great-aunt is classified with the maternal grandmother. 

Is there any difference in behavior patterns or usage for the respective 
great-uncles and great-aunts of these two tribes which would render this 
terminology consonant with Radcliffe-Brown’s views? I found not the 
slightest evidence of such a*thing. But I did find a factor with which this 
procedure shows correspondance. The Mescalero are prone to recognize 
sex distinctions for purposes of classification where the Chiricahua are not. 
Witness the tendency of the Mescalero to separate the mother’s sister from 
the mother’s brother terminologically while the Chiricahua classify those 
two relatives together. Again, the Chiricahua and Mescalero both impose 
many avoidance relations upon the man at marriage. But, whereas the 
Chiricahua man avoids affinal relatives of both sexes, the Mescalero newly- 
wed avoids his wife’s female relatives only. 

When I first recognized the sex nature of these alignments, I thought 
that Radcliffe-Brown’s functionalism was perhaps applicable, but in a 
wider, more fundamental sense. I thought that there might be some signal 
difference in the position of women, or in the relation between the sexes for 
these two tribes—that a scrutiny of the division of labor, of differences of 
rights according to sex in ceremonial matters or in social privilege, would 
furnish the clew. But the two tribes proved to be unmistakably alike in all 
these respects and I was forced to abandon my effort to apply a view in 
which I was genuinely interested. 

I cannot dwell upon the implications of this comparative material with- 
out some degree of personal humility, for immediately following my first 
two and a half months of field-work (field-work which happily continued 
for a much longer period of time) I wrote a paper of which I am not now 
too proud, which argued for the fitness of Mescalero and Chiricahua ter- 
minological classification in the light of their institutions and behavior 
patterns.* It is true that my path was smoothed by my own ignorance. I 
was quite oblivious of the cousin avoidance, for instance, and was there- 

’ The material upon which this paper was based was gathered on the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion in connection with a summer field-training expedition of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology of Santa Fé. My colleagues and I found three much intermarried Apache tribes occupy- 
ing the reservation and could not, considering the short time at our disposal and the fact that 
we were concerned with other aspects of the culture as well, settle all matters of kinship and 
social organization according to tribal origin. What we emerged with, though we did not know 
it at the time, was a general average of contemporary reservation usage. During succeeding 
field trips, I was able to work out the differences according to tribe. 
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fore untroubled by the lack of terminology to separate cousin from sibling. 
But I wrote persuasively and made it all appear reasonable and almost inev- 
itable. I am convinced now that this can always be done for one tribe or 
for two tribes which agree as closely in terminology and usage as do the 
Mescalero and Chiricahua. It was not until comparative labors gave me 
identical social situations coupled with widely different terminological 
classification and, conversely, divergent modes of classifying relatives where 
no change in behavior pattern warranted it, that I began to suspect that 
I had been more mellifluous than correct. As my comparative ethnological 
studies proceeded and the contradictory evidence to a simplistic conception 
of the relation between kinship terminology and social classification multi- 
plied, I was forced to re-examine the entire question. 

For a suggestion concerning the limitations of Radcliffe-Brown’s formu- 
lation as I began to see them, we will do well to turn once more to his ex- 
change with Kroeber. Radcliffe-Brown has here enunciated his position 
with perfect clarity. Kroeber, in commenting upon two tribes whose modes 
of classifying kin differed, though they seemed to be remarkably alike in 
other respects, called attention to the fact that the Yurok of California 
classify the father’s brother and mother’s brother together, whereas the 
Tolowa distinguish them. Radcliffe-Brown responded as follows: 


There are three possibilities. (1) That the Tolowa have differences in attitude and 
behavior towards the two kinds of uncle and the Yurok do not. In this case both 
terminologies are correlated or consistent with the social classification. (2) That in 
both tribes there is no significant difference in the attitude and behavior towards 
the two kinds of uncles. In this case the Yurok terminology is consistent with the 
social system and the Tolowa is not. (3) That in both tribes there is a significant 
difference in attitude and behavior towards the paternal uncle on the one side and 
the maternal uncle on the other. In this case the Tolowa terminology is functionally 
consistent with the social system and the Yurok is not.‘ 


What are the undeclared premises of these instructive statements? The 
first, and most astonishing, is that Radcliffe-Brown conceives of social 
classification as a unit characteristic. The terminology agrees with the social 
classification or it does not. The terminology and behavior patterns are 
functionally consistent or they are not. For Radcliffe-Brown, a person’s 
position in respect to any relative is so clear, so unambiguous, that it can 
be unerringly classified. There are no steps, no half-tones, no perplexities. 
It is not irrelevant that he has termed the very process “‘social classifica- 
tion.”” Whence comes this functionalism by ultimatum? I suspect that it is 


Ibid., p. 532. 
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not functionalism at all. I have an earnest conviction that functionalism is 
less schematic and more subtle than this. 

Let us return to the classification of mother’s sister which we touched 
on above. We saw that the mother’s sister functioned in much the same way 
in all Apache groups, but that there were a number of different ways of 
classifying her terminologically. To narrow the argument and bring the 
issues to the fore, let us say we have two such Apache groups, one of which 
classifies the mother’s sister with the mother while the other uses a special 
term for her. I grant that the simplest manner with which to deal with such 
stubborn irregularities is to explain that the terminology of one tribe is con- 
sistent with the social system and the other is not. But if we must call our- 
selves functionalists why not try functionalism? The truth is that there are 
good and sufficient reasons why a mother’s sister should be associated 
terminologically with the mother in Apache society, and there are other 
excellent and convincing reasons why she should stand alone in this re- 
spect. The circumstances which validate the classification of the two 
women under one term have already been indicated and include matrilocal 
residence, the possibility of sororal polygyny, and the sororate. 

On the other hand, married sisters, while they live in the same cluster 
of camps, erect separate dwellings. Though sororal polygyny was at all 
times permissible, it took a wealthy man to support so large a household, 
and consequently in practice it was the exception rather than the rule. The 
execution of the terms of the sororate depended upon the presence of unat- 
tached sisters of marriageable years, and while unions of this type were not 
infrequent, they did not constitute a large percentage of all marriages. A 
child’s own mother lives in the same dwelling with him and fondles and 
cares for him, sews his clothing, etc. She stays with the man he recognizes 
as his father. But his mother’s sister, kind to him and interested in him 
though she may be, lives most often in another dwelling and with a man 
who is merely the child’s relative by marriage. Usually she has children and 
cares of her own. 

These facts, pro and con, are true for both of these Apache tribes and 
form the basis for possible variation. One tribe has selected the first set of 
conditions as the rationalization of its particular usage and the other in- 
vokes the second set. I would hesitate long before deciding which of these 
kinship classifications is “functionally consistent with the social system.” 

Incidently we have here some hint of how the “high correlation” be- 
tween terminological classification and social classification of which Rad- 
cliffe-Brown has spoken may be realized. When, in working out the kinship 
system of the first type, the conversation turns on the informant’s use of 
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the same term for mother’s sister as for the mother, he is not incapable of 
rationalizing and returning answer that it is because his mother’s sister is 
“just like” his mother. If proof is required he will appeal to the institutions 
and usages listed above. And when there is occasion for a member of the 
other tribe to explain why he does not classify his mother’s sister with his 
mother, he just as stoutly defends as the only intelligent one the termino- 
logical solution at which his tribe has arrived. His mother and his mother’s 
sister are two different persons as anyone should be able to see, he tells me. 
His mother nursed and raised him and disciplined him when he needed it 
too. He confuses her with no one else. It is to be hoped that ethnologists 
who would be most reluctant to accept as fact a native rationalization of a 
myth, will be just as circumspect before offering these constructs as the key 
to the relation between terminology and behavior. Just as often they seem 
to me to be attempts on the part of natives to vindicate and impart con- 
sistency to their particular terminological usages. I question whether such 
statements are, necessarily the most accurate descriptions of the relation- 
ship as it actually exists. 

In short, since terminological classification is obviously an arbitrary 
and limited procedure, we have no reason to believe that it can or does 
adequately symbolize complex relationships. As I have attempted to show, 
in two groups the same relationship may be classified differently termino- 
logically. When this happens it need not be because of functional con- 
sistency in one tribe and the lack of it in the other. It may very well occur 
because two or more terminological choices are implicit in the totality of 
behavior patterns which surround any one relative. 

A brief return to the Apache mother-mother’s sister relationship may 
illuminate this conception. If we symbolize the lives and fortunes of two 
Apache sisters by two circles, we shall see that at some point these circles 
cross-sect. There is a portion of each circle or life which merges with the 
other, then, and this may represent the institutions, common experiences, 
and obligations which operate to identify these women. A portion of each 
circle remains outside the other and typifies those aspects of the Apache 
woman’s role which are entirely separated from the affairs of her sister. I 
hold that it is no functional inconsistency to recognize either or both of 
these possibilities in terminology. The functional inconsistency, on the con- 
trary, would be the failure to appreciate the extent and diversity of the roles 
of these women in Apache society, and the crime against the most profound 
and satisfying type of functionalism would be a drab and mechanical prac- 
tice of giving due notice to that fringe of social behavior only which has 
happened to find expression in kinship terminology. 
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The limitations of the attempt to use the correlation of kinship terms 
and social classification as a guide to the realities and functional consistency 
of a social system will become apparent if we consider social relationships 
which never could be properly expressed in terminology. An instance that 
comes to mind is the case of the Jicarilla grandparent. 

Now the Jicarilla grandparent serves in a double role. He acts as the 
teacher, disciplinarian, and chief bugaboo of the child, and the measures, 
many of them stylized and institutionalized, to which he treats the young- 
ster who loiters in the tasks set before him, are severe and command respect. 
On the other hand, when all is going smoothly, a joking relationship, replete 
with practical pranks and bantering, often about sexual matters, replaces 
the more serious tie. The Jicarilla have failed to invent any kinship ter- 
minology that will correlate with the grandparent-grandchild relationship as 
they conduct it, and anyone who has tested the substance of that relation- 
ship will hardly wonder at it. 

But the oversimplification of the concept of social relationships, this 
implication that any social classification is so unitary in character that it 
will find expression in single modes of terminological classification, is but 
one of the undeclared premises of the Tolowa-Yurok formula to which ex- 
ception must be taken. The corrollary to Radcliffe-Brown’s insistence that 
when the social classification of a relative cannot be correlated with the 
terminological classification, a functional inconsistency between the social 
system and the classification exists, must be the assumption that kinship 
terminology is the way to express social relations. 

Is it not time that kinship terminology cease to be the sacred cow of 
anthropology? Let us grant that kinship terms are significant labels often. 
Let us agree that they become overlaid with meaning and feeling tones for 
the relationships they imply. Let us admit that they are often the symbols 
and reminders of duty and specific obligation. Let us point out that among 
some people verbal classifications which reflect relationship and obligations 
may loom most important and may be worked out with rare completeness. 
But above all let us recognize that terminology is but one way of many, a 
way in which recognized social relationships may be represented. Granting 
that kinship terminology is an economical, convenient, and much used de- 
vice with which the native keeps account of matters in the social sphere, it 
is, nevertheless, not the only means at his command for so doing. Myths, 
tales, penalties, instruction, common understandings may be utilized to 
this end and may usurp the place of terminology in marking and perpetuat- 
ing certain behavior patterns. 


In my own field-work I have come upon a great number of social re- 
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lationships which are clearly marked and kept in mind by devices other 
than kinship classification. The attitude of the Jicarilla girl towards her 
male and female cousins is a case in point. Though the behavior patterns 
towards these two cousins are far from the same, these relatives are called 
by the same term. But the distinction between these two kinds of relatives 
is never blurred for an instant because of the lack of distinguishing termi- 
nology. From the moment the girl is able to understand language she is 
warned not to have traffic with her male cousin. She is overwhelmed with 
tales of what has happened to those who disobeyed this injunction in the 
past. She hears that social intercourse with a male cousin will be followed 
by a severe burn or some mishap with fire. She listens to evidence designed 
to prove that even lice from a male cousin can transmit to her a fatal ill- 
ness. She learns that should she become mad the water in which a male 
cousin has washed his hair would constitute an effective remedy. Through 
other stories, advice, and persuasive demonstrations, a much different 
manner of regarding her female cousin is inculcated. Now these two social 
relationships are not to be correlated with any terminology manifestly, 
since separate terms indicating the sex of the cousins do not exist, but the 
social relationship is to be correlated with items of belief, with stories, 
with types of instruction, which are as expressive and impressive as any 
terminology could be. There is no functional inconsistency, considering the 
total cultural panorama, in the lack of differentiating terms for these rela- 
tionships. From a functional point of view the culture calls attention in 
many ways to the relationships. No one except a person myopic to every- 
thing but kinship classification would argue that the relationships have not 
been emphasized and signalized enough in Jicarilla life. 

Another example, pointing to the same conclusion, is drawn from the 
Chiricahua. When a Chiricahua Apache meets a bear, it is said that if he 
calls out, ‘‘Cila, do not look upon me,” the bear, very much ashamed, will 
turn away without molesting him. The use of the phrase is an attempt to 
invoke sympathetic magic to avoid an unpleasant encounter. The Apache, 
addressing the bear by a term which signifies an avoidance relationship, 
makes him feel the embarrassment that any Chiricahua would feel in seeing 
one from whom he hides, and the precipitous flight of the bear is the result. 
The term cila means literally, “sibling or cousin of the opposite sex.’’ There 
is no separate term for “cousin of the opposite sex.” But, since only the 
cousin and never the sibling may be avoided, the word clearly refers in this 
context to the cousin. In other words the Apache not only retain a dis- 
tinction in social relations for which they have no terms, but they act on 
the basis of this distinction. A few examples of this nature should be enough 
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to demonstrate that natives can build up systems of behavior and social 
communication, and that these can function smoothly in terms of inner 
understandings and other cultural correlates, without ever registering as 
criteria of classification in the kinship system. 

One last item to suggest that behavior patterns between relatives can 
operate efficiently despite the lack of terminological reverberations may be 
in order. When I was gathering Jicarilla myths and tales, and relationship 
terms were given by informants, I would stop from time to time to inquire 
(since the Jicarilla have but two terms for grandparents, one for grand- 
parents of each sex) whether the paternal or maternal grandfather or 
grandmother was meant. This itch for accuracy on my part irritated my in- 
formants at times, and I am sure that I was more than once suspected of in- 
jecting the question for its nuisance value. My informants felt that I should 
be able to make the identification from the context. If a child is said to 
run a few steps to his grandfather’s home to hear some stories or carry a 
message, it was expected that I appreciate at once that with matrilocal 
residence in force only the mother’s father would be so situated. 

It must be understood that the native brings to his round of activity, 
whether that be the telling of a story,the performance of a rite, or the calling 
of a kinship term, a special sensitivity to the totality of his tribal life. Terms 
and classifications which a less sensitized anthropologist may consider es- 
sential to an understanding of the outline of a social system, may be made 
less necessary by some other hall-mark or ground of common understand- 
ing. Our office is to use kinship terminology when we can, and not to be 
ruled by it when we cannot. 
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POLYNESIAN ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY By ERNEST BEAGLEHOLE 
I 


OR a variety of reasons the present seems appropriate for considering 

briefly the status of Polynesian research in ethnology and anthropology, 
to evaluate research already done and to look at the immediate future in 
these terms. 

The incentive to modern research in Polynesia came from a report pre- 
pared for the First Pan-Pacific Science Conference, held in Honolulu in 
1920, by a group of prominent scientists, including Dixon, Kroeber, Lowie, 
Rivers, Sullivan, Terman, Tozzer, and Wood-Jones. This report, Recom- 
mendations for Anthropological Research in Polynesia, published in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, marks a new chapter in Polynesian research. 
It noted that research in all areas of the Pacific was of great importance but 
considered the Polynesian problem as the immediate primary undertaking, 
since Polynesia comprises the heart of the Pacific. The Report noted 
further that skilled anthropological study had had, to that date, no place 
in Polynesia, the greater part of available data having been gathered by 
untrained observers in an unsystematic manner. After surveying this 
material, the Report proceeded to sketch problems to be stressed in future 
research. These were general and specific topics of investigation paralleling 
similar discussions in, for instance, Notes and Queries in Anthropology. The 
Committee’s remarks on linguistics were succinct. It stressed the necessity 
of coordinating synthetic work, pointing out that only a trained philologist 
devoting himself uninterruptedly to the task for five to ten years could 
solve the comp!ex problems involved and leave Oceanic philology as an 
organized usable body of knowledge where then it was but a mass of 
chaotic data. Historic and psychological researches were also outlined, the 
former to meet the requirements of scientists wishing to study the exact 
cultural phase of the Polynesians at the advent of the first European dis- 
coverers, the latter embracing mental and sense testing and psychoanalytic 
fieldwork. Finally, the Committee felt a need for comprehensive synthetic 
research, especially in the fields of linguistics, cultural history, and racial 
affinities. 

In research work carried out in Polynesia since 1920 there has been evi- 
dent, in general, a desire to attack problems in the order of their urgency— 
the criterion of urgency very clearly being the rate at which essential evi- 
dence was disappearing. Anthropological research has seemed important 
because, according to some authorities, 1930 was the date beyond which the 
information for most islands would be of rapidly decreasing value. It was 
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with this assumed need of urgency in mind and with the support of the 
recommendations of the Committee that many detailed reconnaissance 
studies were initiated in 1920 and continuously carried on. This scientific 
survey profited much from a cooperation among the various sciences which 
did away with overlapping of research. By 1928 it appeared to some that, 
while the study of Polynesian culture was by no means complete, yet from 
some islands, especially those uninhabited, little more knowledge was ob- 
tainable, and for most islands about seventy-five percent of the ascertain- 
able data had been gathered. 
II 


In the light of this rapid survey of what was needed in Polynesia, and 
what was believed to have been accomplished by 1928, it is of interest to 
attempt to evaluate some of the recorded research material. First, however, 
one feels that in laying a foundation of field work on which later syntheses 
are to be built, the survey method is an unprofitable method, though of 
value in filling in gaps after the foundation is finished. Its use by ethnol- 
ogists was dictated undoubtedly by a felt need for speed. Hence in order 
to cover most of the Polynesian islands in ten years, only a little time 
was available for each. What time was available had therefore to be em- 
ployed in collecting ethnological material along orthodox lines (e.g., along 
the lines of the Pan-Pacific Science Conference Report narrowly inter- 
preted), and in anthropometric surveys. There is no point in discussing 
the validity of that preliminary survey of the Polynesian population which 
set 1930 as the deadline year beyond which for most islands information 
obtained would be of little value. In general it is safe to assume that the 
more old people there are participating in any culture the greater will be 
its vitality, but the experience of ethnologists who, for the sin of youth, 
have been condemned to work Polynesian communities since 1930, sug- 
gests that with a culture-conscious people like the Polynesians, a 1930 dead- 
line was more pessimistically than soundly visualized. Be this as it may, 
the result is that expeditions have now been sent to most of the Polynesian 
islands. Much material has been collected, but I think he would be a 
rash ethnologist indeed who would defend the proposition that probably 
seventy-five per cent of the available data has been collected. My own feel- 
ing is that from most of the islands studied, the ethnologist has come back 
with material sufficient to establish with greater or less precision (usually 
less) the formal patterning of the culture studied, but with insufficient ma- 
terial to suggest, let alone to formulate, the more implici* patterns of the 
culture or of individual variation on the main pattern. Yet it is just these 
implicit patterns and these individual variations that help to define the 
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reference of the formal structure. Without information about them the 
task of describing how and why a Polynesian culture works has not even 
been faced. 

The result, therefore, of the survey system is that we now have available 
a collection of surface data from almost all the islands enclosed within the 
so-called Polynesian triangle. But from all of these islands more information 
still is desirable and may surely still be obtained. As an example, take 
Samoa. Apart from early accounts, missionary and other, the last years 
have given us Margaret Mead’s studies of Manua and Te Rangi Hiroa’s 
work on Samoan material culture. Te Rangi Hiroa’s study is already a 
classic, and Mead’s reports have adequately covered one island of Eastern 
Samoa. But there remain other islands of the Samoan group. In order to 
study pattern and pattern variation in one of the largest and most interest- 
ing groups of Western Polynesia, there is vital need for studies at least from 
Upolu and Savaii. What one visualizes here is not a quick survey or an at- 
tempt to study formal structure only, but careful investigations of small 
isolated districts which will focus first on village life and then work out 
gradually to include intervillage and finally interdistrict relations. The 
situation must be somewhat similar for the Tuamotus. The Tuamotuan 
survey has covered many islands, some of them unique in that there still 
live on them men who have witnessed pre-Christian religious ceremonies 
and who have been conditioned from childhood to maturity by old-time 
social customs. With this situation one feels that the time of the expedition 
might better have been occupied, for the ethnologist at any rate, on but 
one or two of the islands, in order to achieve a well documented and 
penetrating study rather than dissipating attention in the effort to master 
the highlights of comparative Tuamotuan ethnology. 

Granted then that the last years have seen much valuable work done 
and have transformed our picture of formal Polynesian culture, neverthe- 
less one cannot but regret that the reconnaissance-survey sampling tech- 
nique has been used rather than the slower but ultimately more valuable 
patient areal studies. 

Regarding physical anthropology little needs to be said about recent 
work. Anthropometric measurements are an aspect of anthropological field- 
work that yields great success under the survey method. Work finished and 
in progress, first under Sullivan and later under Shapiro, has thrown much 
light on questions relating to the physical makeup of the Polynesian island- 
ers. I think it yet impossible to correlate cultural distributions with physical 
correspondences, but the material in hand now allows us to talk with some 
surety about linkages of physical types within the Polynesian area. 
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A start is just being made with the study of blood groupings of the 
Polynesian peoples. The material gathered so far is difficult of interpreta- 
tion and it is of interest to note that a recent worker in the field concludes: 
That a great deal regarding racial history is to be learned from the distribution of 
the blood groups, provided the clues are correctly interpreted, is obvious . . . . The 
deplorable aspects of the situation are the haziness of the superficial outlines of the 
problem, the mass of contradictory data,and difficulty of fixing on what is impor- 
tant.! 

It would appear therefore that it is premature to follow those who expect a 
revolution in our understanding of the Polynesians through present work 
on blood groups, though later, when work has advanced farther, general 
tendencies may disentangle themselves from the baffling complexity of 


material. 


The linguistic situation in Polynesia is still chaotic. The injunction of 
the Pan-Pacific Science Conference that “expeditions be so planned that 
two men can handle the whole of archeology and ethnology, exclusive of 
linguistics,” has in general been taken only too literally. Only one example 
of the result will be noted here. Notwithstanding the fact that phonetic 
records of Polynesian dialects can hardly be said to exist at present, there 
has been little attempt by recent investigators to clear up a matter which is 
of fundamental importance to comparative Polynesian philology; or at 
least, most investigators have attempted to clear up the phonetic problems 
of the areas in which they have worked only to make confusion worse con- 
founded. In most recent ethnological publications the author has felt the 
need to summarize the phonetic characteristics of the dialect of his area. 
For whatever reason, the result is that systems employed in transcribing 
Polynesian texts are sometimes laughable in their absurdity. In general the 
obligation to be as systematically scientific in the treatment of the Poly- 
nesian dialects as, say, in archaeology or material culture, has been ignored. 
The necessity of building up a corpus of scientifically recorded Polynesian 
texts, without which no definitive comparative study is conceivable, has 
been ignored. This is due in part perhaps to the idea that what was good 
enough for early students is good for later workers, it being immaterial 
whether advances have taken place in the science of anthropology since the 
time when missionaries, struggling to reduce Polynesian sounds to a condi- 
tion in which cheap printing of the Bible was possible, cast Polynesian into 
an alphabet at once unscientific and inadequate. 


William W. Howells, Anthropometry and Blood Types in Fiji and the Solomon Islands 
(Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 33, Part 4, 1933), p. 330. 
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The situation was implicitly recognized by the Conference when it re- 
ported on the importance of a more adequate knowledge of the details of 
phonetics and a collection of native texts to supplement the missionary 
material already available. Presumably the Conference meant texts scientifi- 
cally recorded. In any case, it will be recalled that the Conference felt that 
the linguistic problem should be thoroughly studied over a number of years 
by a trained philologist. It is a matter of regret that the linguistic situation 
is as vague and ill-defined today as it was twenty years ago. We are no nearer 
an understanding of the laws of phonetic change in the various Polynesian 
dialects, and none of the linguistic desiderata defined by the Conference is 
nearer achievement. 

IV 

One views the future with mixed feelings, conscious that much has been 
done in the past, but only too aware of the amount of work still to be done 
and the masses of data that may surely still be obtained from most Poly- 
nesian islands along other than old-fashioned lines of investigation. One 
hopes that the next years will see a continuation of the work on physical 
anthropology, that this investigation may be brought nearer completion. 
One hopes also that linguistic work will soon be initiated along the lines of 
the Conference Report of 1920 that this blank spot in Polynesian research 
be charted and mapped before it is too late. Again one hopes that in the 
future the lines marking the boundaries of permissible work (the “Polynesian 
triangle’’) will not be drawn with so much rigor as heretofore. It is often 
necessary to circumscribe research that effort may not be dissipated and 
energy wasted, but the time now seems more than ripe for a concerted and 
well planned attack on Fiji, for example, not only on the islands or areas 
where Polynesian influence is known or suspected, but on all the cultural vari- 
ation of the whole Fijian area. Such work, well carried out, will undoubtedly 
add immeasurably to our knowledge of the extensions of western Poly- 
nesian culture, and, by contrast, to our present knowledge of Polynesian 
culture as a whole. Detailed knowledge of one of the areas where the cul- 
tures seem at present to overlap and intermingle in a confusing pattern will 
also enable us to evaluate with more surety the basic and superstructural 
contrast and similarity between Polynesia and Melanesia. Hand in hand 
with this attack should go work on the Polynesian outliers in the western 
Pacific. It might have been the part of wisdom for workers to have studied 
these earlier. Ontong Java and Tikopia are already worked, but the most 
fascinating outliers of all, Rennell and Bellona, if preliminary reports are 
correct, represent to this day stone age cultures presumably largely Poly- 
nesian, practically untouched by missionary or commercial exploitation. It 
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might have been strategic to study these outliers for the light they throw 
on an authentic Polynesian culture before white contact, along with studies 
of the more easterly Polynesian communities, instead of waiting until 
islands within the orthodox Polynesian triangle were completed. This is a 
matter of opinion. But it is surely not a matter of opinion that a study of 
these two outliers in particular should be carried out within the next few 
years. The need here is imperative. It is to be hoped that those interested 
in Polynesia will be able to mrake a complete, long-continued, and detailed 
study of all aspects of this culture, its formal patterning and its language, 
as well as the more implicit patterns and its cultural conditioning of the 
personalities that have grown up within it. 

One would also wish for continued work in Samoa, especially along the 
lines of village studies in various districts; more work in the Ellice group 
where social organization is imperfectly known; in the Gilbert Islands, a 
meeting place of Polynesian and Micronesian cultures, where systematic 
work by trained observers might supplement the small body of material at 
present available. An extension of this work in the Gilberts to include the 
Mortlock Islands and perhaps some of the Marshall and Carolines, if such 
work is possible today under the Japanese mandate, would heip to fill in 
the many gaps left by the earlier German literature. 

Coming to Centrai Polynesia, one would expect closer attention to the 
material culture and technology of Tahiti, and a renewal of the Tuamotuan 
studies, not in the form of surveys but of reasonably long-continued and 
detailed areal studies of those islands that the initial survey indicates have 
most to offer. The Austral group is still inadequately worked. These islands 
might be profitably restudied in the light of manuscript and other material 
made available by earlier workers. A similar observation applies also to the 
study of the material culture of Tonga. This work, supposed to have been 
completed many years ago, is still not available, and it would seem that a 
new survey of this aspect of Tongan culture is desirable. Gaps in our knowl- 
edge will also continue until we have much more detail on the many tech- 
nological processes involved in the material culture of the Marquesas. 

Of Hawaii and New Zealand little need be said except to stress the 
necessity of coordinating work in each area. Hawaiian archaeology is fairly 
completely surveyed. Hawaiian linguistics will perhaps be difficult to study 
owing to lack of phonetic texts and probable changes, particularly phonetic, 
that have occurred during the past hundred years. Hawaiian material cul- 
ture is distressingly incomplete. Museum study and fieldwork, however, 
may still bring some understanding here. Hawaiian ethnology has a dream- 
world character, consisting, with honorable exception, for the most part of 
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old accounts by untrained workers, accounts which are remarkable more for 
their high degree of formal systematization and structural rationalization 
rather than for any attempt to appreciate how ancient Hawaiian culture 
really worked. A skilled and summary survey of all those accounts with a 
careful noting of general and specific gaps seems necessary before field 
workers can attempt the task of reconstructing Hawaiian culture. 

In New Zealand, to remind oneself of what has been done in archae- 
ology, linguistics, physical anthropology, material culture, and ethnology is 
only to realize anew the magnitude of the task that awaits systematic 
exploration. This is, of course, no reflection on earlier workers. It is more an 
appreciation of their success under extreme difficulties. But it is also a real- 
ization that in the past neither university nor museum, neither public nor 
private interest, has had more than an elementary understanding of its 
obligation to further scientific work in a unique field of inquiry. Whatever 
be the reason for this indifference, and I am not concerned to analyze it 
here, it is still true that there is much that can be done in New Zealand 
using the techniques of modern anthropological method. Along with a 
linguistic study of specific cultural sub-divisions among the Maori people 
should go a detailed anthropometric study and research on social organiza- 
tion in those areas where a tribal group has maintained an integrity of 
residence and traditional association since the arrival of the first canoes. In 
social organization especially, by drawing on museum material and on older 
literature, one would expect work of such a nature that when placed along- 
side of the few earlier areal studies, one would be able more completely to 
see the problem of pattern and variation in those different sub-cultural 
groupings that we are too prone to lump together as constituting our stereo- 
type of New Zealand Maori culture. 

It is only when this work, in New Zealand and elsewhere, is completed 
that synthetic studies of Polynesian culture will have a final validity. Some 
aspects of this culture should be systematized sooner than others. This is 
especially true of material culture, where Te Rangi Hiroa’s work during 
the past years has elaborated a method of analysis based on form and tech- 
nology which in his capable and painstaking hands has produced measur- 
able results. It is a method that gives an exceptionally firm support for 
comparative distributional studies, and enables one to appreciate more and 
more the specific cultural peaks that have been built in specific areas upon 
widespread Polynesian cultural patterns. It is likely, I think, that the con- 
cept of cultural peaks—highly developed patterns of behavior or thought 
constructions in social or material or artistic life—will ultimately prove 
more fruitful as a coordinating concept in Polynesian anthropology than 
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the present tendency to deal exclusively with Polynesian sub-cultures or 
strata of cultures. The latter tend to set up artificial conceptual barriers; 
the former make one continually aware both of differences and of underly- 
ing similarities in all Polynesian cultures. 

Two related aspects of Polynesian culture are still, even today, almost 
unknown territory and may well deserve careful field study. The first con- 
cerns those complex problems relating to the impact of Polynesian culture 
upon the typical or aberrant Polynesian growing up within this culture. 
The orthodox study of a Polynesian culture is usually a presentation of ab- 
stract forms of behavior. The personal meaning of these forms is rarely 
considered save by a side-glance. Yet every field worker who has lived 
for the briefest time in a Polynesian village must be aware of extreme per- 
sonality differences among his informants and friends. A few minutes’ ob- 
servation of a gang of playing children should be enough to prove the point. 
In Polynesia, as elsewhere, it seems that a good approach to the study of 
primitive personality lies in a careful and conscientious record of the ac- 
tivities of children with whom the worker is intimately acquainted. Save 
for a little recent work, practically nothing is known of the life of Polynesian 
children when they are not engaged in the playing of that interminable list 
of games which most of us so laboriously describe. Observation suggests 
that doing other things hesides playing institutionalized games is a major 
activity of some Polynesian children at least. It also suggests that could 
such observation be continued over long periods, it would be possible to 
amass a body of data constituting a formidable challenge to both psycholo- 
gist and anthropologist. Projected research in this field, however, must 
definitely take account of what may be termed the time-series, the im- 
portance of extended observation of the same selected children over a sig- 
nificant period of time. Observation of specific adolescents in a specific 
culture is legitimate enough. Inferences from these studies as to the general 
factors involved in the cultural conditioning of young children in the same 
culture are at best suggestive only. What is needed is life histories of young 
children from birth to, say, five years. When this information has been 
correlated with family background and cultural dynamics, it will be time 
for generalizations on the impact of Polynesian cultures upon the individual 
maturing within them. 

The second aspect concerns the evaluation of the pattern configuration 
of Polynesian culture, the master ideas that are the guides to individual 
behavior. Experience suggests that Polynesia is a good field for testing the 
significance of the whole concept of patterns of culture, especially in those 
areas where European culture is as yet but a thin veneer over certain 
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aspects of the old cultural life. Cultural ideals are writ large in Polynesia— 
in the large body of traditional history well preserved on paper or in in- 
formants’ minds, in the mass of chants that almost defy the translator’s 
desire for decent English but hardly his understanding. A scientific evalua- 
tion, for instance, of the sex activities and symbolisms in Polynesian culture 
would reverse most current anthropological stereotypes of the dynamics of 
Polynesia. And with a clearer conception of the master patterns, much 
that is obscure in the complexity of that culture change brought about by 
contact of Polynesian with Western European culture is made understand- 
able even if all difficulties are not immediately solved. 

Polynesian anthropology today, in sum, has reached a cross-road where 
reorientation of research towards newer problems unclear to scientists of 
1920 should go hand in hand with a determination to conclude successfully 
lines of work already well furrowed. This earlier work is the only possible 
basis for comparative and historical studies. Reorientation will give along 
with this the key to our knowledge of how and why Polynesian culture 
works, what gives it a continuing meaning and vitality for individual Poly- 
nesians. Neither field of research can be particularly successful unless the 
ethnologist is continually aware of the fact that Polynesia exists by defini- 
tion only. Too rigid adherence of interest at this stage to only those groups 
of people living within the boundaries of the Polynesian triangle as tradi- 
tionally defined can produce nothing but creeping paralysis and ultimate 
self-stultification of research. 


Hono.utu, Hawall 


PUBLIC OPINION AND MUTUAL ASSISTANCE 
AMONG THE MONTAGNAIS-NASKAPTI By JULIUS E. LIPS 


N most modern states law and order are embodied in written constitu- 

tions which outline the rights and duties of the individual and the com- 
munity. From time to time a change may be made in any given constitu- 
tion in an effort to make it conform to an urgent current need, but the 
existence of a written constitution and a written body of law remain ponder- 
ables which act as strong bulwarks against tendencies toward a change. 

It is generally assumed that an unwritten constitution may be better 
adapted to the changing conditions of life than a written or so-called rigid 
constitution. That this may be true without in any way lessening the force 
of law can be seen in primitive communities where life is guided not by a 
written constitution or even by a set of statutes but by public opinion. In 
primitive communities public opinion is in effect both the constitution and 
the law. 

The legal institutions of the Montagnais-Naskapi Indians in Labrador 
are set down neither in a constitution nor a written law; yet every phase 
of their lives is regulated as definitely as in the white man’s country. They 
have their supreme, if unwritten, law with its demands for their particular 
brand of “Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness.” But it would be 
futile to go about, textbook in hand, seeking an equivalent for the abstract 
legal terms of the white man’s law. The same holds true for the rules of 
international law, where the theory of the enforcement of law is still in 
dispute and doubt. 

For the Montagnais-Naskapi the maintenance of the peace of the com- 
munity is fundamental, and they have various ways of enforcing peace. 
The strongest preventive against violation of the peace is public opinion. 
Although this is not formed by newspapers and printer’s ink, it binds the 
individuals more closely to the community than in the civilized world. It 
is not public authority which keeps the band together, nor the chieftaincy, 
which appears rarely if at all. It is tradition, custom, and public opinion. 

The economic situation has prevented class distinctions and variations 
in the accumulation of wealth. Here we have a single-class community, in 
contrast to the civilized world with its multiple classes—and public opinion 
has a totalitarian meaning, in contrast to the artificial and class-imposed 
totalitarianism of the modern community. 

The century-old traditions and ancestral rights, fused with the later 


‘ During the summer of 1935 the author investigated economics and law among the 
Montagnais-Naskapi Indians of Labrador Peninsula on behalf of Columbia University. 
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changes brought by the white man, are the basis of public opinion. It is in 
the summer meeting places that public opinion is particularly strong. The 
many experiences of life in the woods and all occurrences relating to rights 
are discussed and considered in these meeting places, and differences are 
usually adjusted through settlement by neutral parties. Public opinion lies 
dormant during the winter months, as the various families are separated by 
scores of miles and are dependent solely upon themselves. The settling of 
quarrels or differences is postponed until the following spring when the 
tribe gathers again at the traditional places for the purpose of selling furs 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Public opinion is a powerful force here, because the Indian cannot leave 
his tribe and lose himself in some other community as the white man often 
does when he moves to another city or state. The Indian cannot give up 
his hunting grounds, and should he attempt to escape unfavorable public 
opinion, he would starve. In these woods where the individual must turn 
to neighbors, in time of need, as in the case of sickness, bad hunting luck, 
or unfavorable weather conditions, not only the security of his possessions 
but his very life depends on the attitude of the community towards the 
individual. 

Public opinion also asserts itself when the peace of the community has 
been violated. This comes about slowly, however, and only when the peace 
of the community rather than that of the individual or family is disturbed. 
But even in that event public opinion must be prompted by the interested 
party. It is not the occasional trap thief, trespasser, or tent burner, but 
the habitual peace breaker, the constant trouble maker, who is punished 
by the community with expulsion. But once the community acts, he is out- 
lawed and abandoned to starvation. 

In this way public opinion can enforce law, by active or passive means. 
Its principal effect is, however, the prevention of legal infractions. It is 
preventive rather than punitive. Even in cases where there is no binding 
legal obligation, i.e., in cases where infractions against public opinion are 
not punished immediately, public opinion enforces the law. It would be 
erroneous to assume that no law exists because it is not enforced by an 
organized public authority or because an infraction of legal norms is not 
punished. Enforcement of the law or the administration of justice by public 
opinion is accomplished indirectly but effectively. 

One of the important fields regulated by public opinion is mutual as- 
sistance. The rules of mutual assistance pervade the customary law of the 
Indians, running through their laws of obligations, their family law, and 
their criminal and commercial laws. It is noteworthy that these laws of 
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mutual assistance have the greatest effect in case of immediate danger of 
life or of starvation. In such cases they have full priority even over legal 
norms which under ordinary circumstances are sacrosanct. To mention a 
few examples: 

The hunting and trapping rights of one’s own hunting ground, anxiously 
guarded normally, may be broken if the stranger passing the territory is in 
need of food. In that case he may do sufficient trapping and hunting to 
provide for immediate needs, ,without, however, having the right to gather 
meat or furs in order to sell them. The travelling Indian, too, may catch 
as many animals as he needs to still his hunger while in the territory. Even 
the beaver, that most treasured animal, the shooting or capture of which 
is reserved for those entitled to hunt on the grounds, may be killed by a 
stranger in need. In such cases he may even kill all the occupants of a 
beaver house which has been marked by its owner. For if the Indian dis- 
covers a beaver house he marks a near-by tree, thereby notifying all passers- 
by as well as his own adult sons and hunting comrades that the beavers 
belong to him. This property right is thus respected even within the family; 
it represents perhaps the most respected property right even in our sense 
of the term. Nevertheless this rule may be broken by any one who is really 
in need. 

If a person suffering from hunger arrives at the food depot of another 
Indian, he has the right to take one-half of the provisions without asking 
the permission of the owner and without paying anything. The owner can- 
not demand a consideration—even though public opinion requires the sub- 
sequent return to the owner of all that was taken, and even more, as soon 
as the man is able to do so. 

The effect of public opinion on mutual assistance may be illustrated by 
a further example which is very important for the whole problem. 

In cases of illness, accident, or famine, the Indian sets up signs calling 
for help, each of which has a very definite meaning. It is a signal system 
understood by every Indian and used only in the case of extreme need. 
When such a sign has been erected its purpose is not to turn “to whom it 
may concern” but to advise that “everybody is concerned.” 

There are two different kinds of signal posts: one signifies illness or acci- 
dent, the other hunger and starvation. Both can be combined, since hunger 
and illness often occur simultaneously. In such a contingency a post, about 
two yards high, is set in the snow on the border of the hunting ground or on 
an Indian path, wherever one would expect a neighbor or others to pass by. 
The pointed tip of the post points in the direction of the tent of the man 
asking for help. At the upper third the post is carved all around; the deeper 
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the groove the greater is the illness and need, and the assistance required 
(fig. 1: nos. 1 and 2). 

The distance of the person seeking aid from the place of the signal post 
is marked by a second post, set vertically in the ground. If the distance is 
small, the vertical post is set close to the end of the signal post sticking in 
the snow (la). If the person asking for help is farther away, the vertical 
post is set in the snow at a greater distance from the lower end of the signal 
post (1b). If days’ trips are to be indicated, one uses at times two or three 
vertical posts (2) each of which signifies a day’s trip, and the sign is repeated 
along the way to the tent, the number of posts (indicating a day’s travel) 
being diminished with the decrease of the distance. 

The signal post for hunger and starvation has the same form and is set 
in the same way as the sign indicating illness or accident. Only in that case 
the groove is made in the form of an hour-glass (3) and by its depth it in- 
dicates the degree of famine and need for help. If the person or his family 
seeking aid is not only hungry but also ill, combined signal posts are set up 
in a parallel direction (4). Hence Number 4 would have to be interpreted 
as follows: ‘‘We, the tent community living in the direction of the signal 
posts, are about a day’s trip from here. We are very sick and near starva- 
tion. [Note the deep notches on both signal posts.] We call every one pass- 
ing by, who sees these posts, to bring immediate aid.” 

How does the single individual or the outer world react to this call for 
help? As the posts have not been set up randomly, but, in order to reach 
the outside world as quickly as possible, on well known travelling routes of 
the Indians or on the trap path of a neighbor, aid arrives in time as a rule. 
The neighbor or any passer-by, noticing this call for help, will rush as soon 
as possible to the tent of the sufferer. In most cases, however, this cannot 
be done at once, as the helper may not be prepared for the emergency. He 
may be on the way to his traps with only enough food for himself. In any 
event, if unable to help immediately, he will inform the caller for aid that 
he has seen the sign and that he is willing to bring help. This is done in the 
following way: 

He may make a notch with his axe on the vertical post (5) which sig- 
nifies: ‘I have read your message and I will bring aid,” or he may tear off 
a branch, fold it into a ring and hang it on the signal post. Instead of the 
branch he may hang a leather or cloth knot on the signal, according to 
what he happens to have on hand. Generally such a ring means the same as 
a notch, but it indicates further details. The smaller the ring, the sooner 
the helper will return (6): if the ring on the other hand is very large (7), it 
means that it will take a long time until assistance can be given. Often the 
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person who has seen the signal must first return to his own tent, far away, 
in order to get provisions and other means of aid, before he can set out on 
the mission. In any case, every Indian who has seen such a signal of dis- 
tress will inform not only the person calling for help but all other passers-by 
of his intended assistance by means of a ring or notch. 

When the assistance has been rendered the signal posts are destroyed so 
as not to mislead those who pass by later. It may happen sometimes that 
the helper arrives after the suffering individual or family has died. In that 
event the signal post is not destroyed. The notch of its upper end is black- 
ened with soot (8), or a blackened piece of wood (9), often in the form of a 
cross, is suspended on the post. It is possible also to convey the death 
message by blackening one side of a piece of birch bark. In order to protect 
it against dampness it is folded and inserted in the notch of the signal post. 
Upon seeing this death message every passer-by is informed that his as- 
sistance is too late and that somewhere deep in the woods a person or 
family died of illness or starvation. 

All these signs are erected only in the case of extreme need, and Indians 
have told me that people to whose aid they had gone in response to such 
signals “‘looked terrible and were close to death.” 

This aspect of the law indicates the defensive character that pervades 
all branches of this culture. In response to these signals every one passing 
by must and will help. No instance is known where assistance has ever been 
refused; and the erection of such signals occurs very often in the vast woods 
of Labrador. Even the most hated neighbor or the most bitter enemy, who 
perhaps a year before had destroyed and pilfered one’s own traps, must 
and will be assisted. 

What then compels the Indian to stand by his hated personal enemy, 
instead of enjoying his misfortune? The answer is: public opinion. Other 
explanations might be given. Thus, if one asks an Indian why, in such a 
case, they assist even a hated personal enemy, he will answer: “If we didn’t 
do it we would have bad hunting luck and the following morning the ‘Man 
of the North’ might order his wind to cover the game tracks with snow.” 
However, the strongest motive prompting them to give positive assistance 
is the realization that in case they refuse to assist they too might be refused 
needed assistance—for, if a case should become known where an Indian 
maliciously disregarded a signal erected in extreme need, he would like- 
wise be disregarded in case of his own need. 

All this shows that the enforcement of law in earlier cultures was not 
in the form of positive acts but in the threat of passive conduct. It is 
erroneous to contend that, in cases where a law is not enforced by positive 
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rules and “‘the systematic application of the force of politically organized 
society” (Roscoe Pound), we cannot consider it a law. For, in this instance, 
public opinion enforces by negative and passive means the positive act of 
the individual. In any event the fear of retaliation is sufficiently strong to 
compel observance of the legal norms within the community. 

However, this unwritten constitution of the Indians is by no means 
rigid, but is regulated by changing conditions. As a result of the dealings 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company, for example, entirely new and definite 
rules were developed, sanctioned by public opinion and embodied in a new 
law merchant and law of contracts. It is clearly evident that rights and rules 
of law are strongly influenced and altered by economic conditions, that we 
cannot find one rigid and eternal law in any people, and that there is no 
unified and generally applicable feeling of justice in humanity. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE QUESTION OF RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN THE CULTURES OF AUSTRALIA 
AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO By D. S. DAVIDSON 


HE presence of similarities in the cultures of Australia and Tierra del 

Fuego has been noted by several writers and various theories of his- 
torical relationship have been offered. Both Graebner and Schmidt in their 
general studies concerned primarily with other cultures of Oceania and 
South America pointed out a few of the resemblances in Fuegia and 
Australia, and explained them in terms of the Kulturkreis theory without 
committing themselves to a specific route of migration of peoples or of 
diffusion of the traits involved. Within the past decade, however, attention 
has been focussed directly upon Fuegian and Australian cultures by Rivet 
and Koppers, who from different points of view have postulated historical 
unity, but who in reaching their conclusions have offered explanations 
which cannot be reconciled. 

Koppers advances the theory that the similarities in the two regions 
represent the vestiges of an ancient culture carried out of Asia by two 
groups of Australoid peoples, one eventually reaching the southern tip of 
South America by an overland journey via Bering Strait, the other arriving 
in Australia after traversing the East Indies and New Guinea. In terms 
of his hypothesis identical appearances in the two areas concerned are 
neither expected nor required, for it is argued that in the thousands of 
years elapsed since the original migrations began there naturally would be 
important divergencies. Koppers therefore suffers no embarrassment nor 
offers any apologies when he suggests that even remote resemblances are 
historically related, for he quite conveniently regards them as the surviving 
common components of what previously had been identical. 

Rivet, on the other hand, considers the Fuegian similarities to be the 
direct results of a movement of Australians from their historic habitat, 
Australia, to Tierra del Fuego. He has proposed two routes of migration, 
the first via the islands of Melanesia and Polynesia 3,000 years ago, a view 
recently abandoned in favor of the second, via Antarctica 6,000 years ago. 
Rivet conveniently meets the difficulty presented by the complete lack of 
seagoing craft in Australia by endowing gratuitously the ancient Aus- 
tralians with craft capable of meeting all the exigencies of such a journey 
regardless of what these may have been. It is obvious that such a claim, 
based entirely upon fancy and without the slightest fact to support it, 
cannot be answered with specific data. Nor does Rivet seem to feel that the 
burden of proof for this contention rests upon himself. But he never has 
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permitted practical difficulties to stand in the way of theories of trans- 
oceanic migrations and has advocated for years such movements by various 
Oceanic peoples. Convinced of the validity of the latter, apparently it was 
an easy matter to apply the same reasoning to the more primitive Aus- 
tralians. 

The theory that Australians have migrated to Tierra del Fuego is based 
upon three types of evidence: physical, linguistic, and cultural. Not only is 
it maintained that the Australoid features of the Fuegians are the result 
of Australian admixture with Indians, but all Australoid appearances in 
South America are attributed to this invasion. At least Rivet in 1908 sub- 
mitted evidence, accepted by Hrdlitka as convincing, which showed that 
the Australoid Lagoa Santa type is represented in the ancient and modern 
populations from Ecuador and Brazil to Tierra del Fuego. However, the 
age of the prehistoric finds never has been satisfactorily determined. One 
wonders what explanation would be offered if it should be found that 
Australoid remains were present in this general area several thousands of 
years prior to 4,000 B.C. Rivet also ignores the presence of Australoid 
features in North America and northeastern Siberia, used by Koppers to 
strengthen his own argument, but stresses the appearances in South 
America, Australia, southern Asia, and South Africa which he contends fit 
into his particular scheme. 

For linguistic suport Rivet offers his theory of Tson-Australian rela- 
tionship which he seems convinced is impeccable. Nevertheless the con- 
clusions expressed are not shared by other competent scholars, who are 
critical not only of this specific case, but also of the basic methodology 
employed.! 

It would appear, therefore, that the final word has not been written 
for either the physical or linguistic evidence. I therefore leave their con- 
sideration to the specialists in those fields. But even though it should be- 
come commonly accepted that there are some specific physical and lin- 
guistic similarities between: Tierra del Fuego and Australia, these criteria 
in themselves in no way would substantiate the contention that Australians 
came to Fuegia by sea, for an overland migration such as proposed by 
Koppers always will be an alternative. Unconvincing as the physical and 
linguistic material presented may be to the theories expressed, the cultural 
evidence is even less acceptable. However, before we consider the problem 
of trans-Pacific relationship let us first acquaint ourselves with Rivet’s 
method of evaluating and interpreting cultural data in respect to the 
Australians. 


+ Dixon, The Building of Culture; J. A. Mason, Australoid Type in America. 
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To support further his claims Rivet adduces a formerly much wider 
distribution of the Australians. Such a distribution is inferred on both 
skeletal and cultural grounds, but not only are general issues of race and 
culture greatly confused, but the implication also is made that all members 
of the Australoid race were characterized by cultural unity and that this 
culture was basically the same as that found in modern Australia. It is 
thus assumed that the Australoid remains recovered in Java (Wadjak), 
southeastern Asia (Lang-Cuom, Tonkin), and India indicate the former 
presence in these regions of Australians and Australian culture. Certainly 
we can agree that the ancestors of the Australians came from Asia and that 
they are related ultimately to other Australoids, but, if we may draw an 
analogy by comparison with the other major races characterized by cultural 
diversity, the inference that the Australoids possessed a single culture can 
be considered plausible only after substantiating evidence, lacking at 
present, has been furnished. We also can admit that some of the traits in 
modern Australian culture undoubtedly are holdovers from the cultures 
brought in by the Tasmanians, incidently not distinguished by Rivet, and 
by the Australians, but just which traits may be involved is by no means 
easy to determine. Such a problem can be solved, at best only partialiy, 
only after very careful detailed studies have been made ethnologically, 
ethnographically, and archaeologically. Naturally we must exclude those 
traits which have diffused into Australia from other cultures and those 
which have evolved in Australia since the early invaders arrived. If such a 
classification of Australian traits eventually is satisfactorily made, the 
residuum could then be regarded as part of the culture of the early migrants, 
for it never will be possible to reconstruct this ancient culture in toto. 
However, in such an event it would not necessarily follow that all of these 
ancient traits came from Asia, for some possibly had been developed or 
otherwise acquired en route in the East Indies. 

The cultural evidence by which is inferred the former presence of 
Australians in India, the Celebes, the Admiralty Islands, Espiritu Santo, 
and New Zealand includes three traits: petrolgyphs, boomerangs, and stone 
spearheads. However, only petroglyphs appear to qualify from the point 
of view of antiquity, but even so, satisfactory identification of similarity 
has not been made.? In respect to boomerangs available evidence indicates 

2 Petroglyphs in the Benaires region are said by Rivet to be identical with those in Aus- 
tralia, but he does not specify with which of the latter there is identity. There are many styles 
of rock carvings in Australia and also several techniques by which they were produced. How- 
ever, the chronological relationships have not yet been clearly defined (see Davidson, A borigi 
nal Australian and Tasmanian Rock Carvings and Paintings). The figures which are most wide- 
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an indigenous origin in Australia.* Lastly the Australian use of stone spear- 
heads appears to be not only very recent but possibly also of indigenous 
origin.* On the basis of the claims presented by Rivet it thus appears that 


spread in distribution and which, therefore, may be considered as most typical are either the 
outline and foot-track patterns of emu or kangaroo, fauna lacking in India, or such simple 
geometric forms as are found on all continents that they in themselves cannot be accepted as 
valid evidence of historical relationship between India and Australia. In addition there are 
numerous regional styles, apparently local elaborations of basic Australian patterns. The 
suspicion that petroglyphs enjoy a considerable antiquity in Australia appears to be war- 
ranted by their appearance in Tasmania, but it thus would seem that if they are to be associ- 
ated with any physical type it should be with the Tasmanian rather than with the Australian 
as claimed by Rivet. It would come as no surprise if the origin of petroglyphs for this part of 
the world is traced eventually to the Asiatic continent (not necessarily India), but such a der- 
ivation should be demonstrated by a continuity of the most ancient styles or designs in Aus- 
tralia and the intervening regions rather than upon general theories of origins and the ap- 
pearances of simple similarities also present in various other parts of the world. 

8 The word boomerang has been used so loosely by various writers that in its popular 
sense it implies no more than a simple missile-stick of which there are many different forms in 
various parts of the world. Partly because they have been given the same convenient but mis- 
leading name and partly as the result of general assumptions which have taken a historical 
relationship for granted, the individual differences in form or function and other facts not in 
accord with theories of a unitary origin have been minimized by Rivet or entirely ignored. 
Rivet accepts a common origin for the so-called boomerangs of India, the Celebes, Espiritu 
Santo, and other areas, and the boomerangs of Australia, but does not treat the many facts 
from these areas as well as those associated with the objects themselves which do not support 
such a conclusion. 

The most important evidence, however, comes from Australia itself. Boomerings are lack- 
ing in Tasmania, and thus it would seem do not have the same antiquity as petroglyphs with 
which they are historically associated by Rivet. They also are not of universal appearance in 
Australia, a fact which does not support the claim that they were a possession of early in- 
vaders. Furthermore the most important areas in which they are lacking, the Kimberly dis- 
trict, northern North Australia, and the Cape York Peninsula, are the very areas to which 
migrants from the north would have come. Lastly, it cannot be maintained that boomerangs 
were formerly present in these regions, for they are now diffusing or being traded into them 
from the south. For a discussion see Davidson, I's the Boomerang Oriental? ; Australian Throwing 
Sticks, Throwing Clubs, and Boomerangs. All available evidence seems to indicate that boomer- 
angs have been developed in Australia by the Australians and that their resemblances to ob- 
jects in other parts of the world are fortuitous. 

* The Australian quartzite spearheads submitted by Rivet as historically related to the 
similarly shaped and used obsidian blades of the Admiralty Islands occupy a limited distribu- 
tion, centered inland, which seems to have spread recently to the coast. Diffusion and trade 
are still carrying these blades from western North Australia to the south and east and, it is 
important to note, to the northern coast, in all of which regions they are not yet manufac- 
tured in spite of the presence of suitabie stone. These objects have not appeared archaeologi- 
cally in the few coastal shellheaps excavated, but are abundant in the upper levels of inland 
sites in areas where they are still manufactured. It appears, therefore, that this type of arti- 
fact has but recently reached the coast from the interior, and unless this conclusion is reversed 
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we have no reason to suspect that the Australians ever left Australia or 
participated in any expansion program in the Pacific or that their ancestors 
ever occupied any Pacific area east of New Guinea. Indeed there is still no 
cultural proof that they passed through the East Indies, but only the gen- 
erally admitted assumption that they came originally from Asia via this 
route. It would seem therefore that Rivet’s attempt to bolster his argument 
for a trans-Pacific migration by inferring maritime activities of Australians 
in nearby waters has not been successful, and this matter should be kept 
in mind in our consideration of his major thesis, that the Australians 
reached South America. 

The traits appearing in Tierra del Fuego which we are asked to believe 
were introduced by Australians are discussed below. Rivet calls attention 
to the resemblances noted by Graebner, Schmidt, and Koppers as sub- 
stantiating evidence for his claims, although he does not mention these 
traits by name nor comment on the arguments advanced by Koppers to 
show their derivation from Asia via Bering Strait. 

Beehive Huts. The term beehive hut has been employed by many writers 
as a convenient catch-phrase for dome-like dwellings with variously 
constructed frame-works covered with grass, skins, bark, earth, or other 
materials. Although it seems obvious that such huts may have nothing in 
common other than a simple hemispherical form, the numerous differences 
in various parts of the world have been minimized or disregarded, and 
theories of historical relationship have been advanced solely on the simi- 
larity of shape.® 
by facts secured by more extensive excavations, an indigenous origin seems indicated. On the 
basis of present ethnological and archaeological data we cannot assign these blades any great 
antiquity in Australia, nor can we support the contention of historical relationship with the 
Admiralty appearances, 2,500 miles distant by water. At the moment available evidence sug- 
gests an indigenous development. If it could be shown that these blades diffused inland in 
North Australia, their limited distribution and apparently slight antiquity might be inter- 
preted as evidence of a visit of Melanesians or of some unknown people to coastal North 
Australia, but they would offer no support to Rivet’s contention that Australians equipped 
with these blades formerly occupied a greater area in the western Pacific. 

5 Assuming a unitary origin, it is an easy matter to argue that details of construction and 
the materials used have been changed to suit the different needs of local conditions of climate, 
flora, and culture. Nevertheless, there seems to be no reasonable explanation as to why the 
same general simplicity in form should persist nor has anyone offered satisfactory evidence 
why a simple hemispherical shape should be regarded as so unusual that it could not have been 
developed independently by various peoples. The writer makes no claim that the many ap- 
pearances in the world of the so-called beehive huts represent the results of numerous inde- 
pendent developments, but in view of no proof to the contrary, the possibility that some ap- 
pearances may be independent attainments should be recognized. 
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The claim that the dome-shaped dwellings of Fuegia have been derived 
from the “‘beehive-shaped”’ Australian huts is not supported by any tangible 
evidence. Aside from the general simplicity in form there is no satisfactory 
basis for comparison. The Fuegians’ dwellings are covered with skins, the 
Australians’ with grass, bark, or earth. All these materials are available 
in both areas. In addition, it should be noted that if it is permissible to 
assume historical unity in spite of these differences, then it is equally 
reasonable to believe that the Fuegian huts are historically related to the 
other types of “beehive” huts in the Americas with which, if there is not 
greater similarity, there are no greater differences. In this respect it is 
argued by Koppers, following the principles of identification of Graebner 
and Schmidt, that the beehive huts of Tierra del Fuego and Australia have 
been derived from a common source in Asia, and in support of this con- 
tention the various circum-Pacific appearances are cited. Although we still 
object to this conclusion as unsupported by reasonable proof based upon 
fairly comparable data, it would seem that if one insists upon historical 
unity based upon hemispherical form, it is much less unreasonable to posit 
such a contention upon the sporadic distribution in the circum-Pacific areas 
than upon a theory of trans-Pacific migration of Australians. 

Skin Mantles. The skin mantles of southern South America and of Tas- 
mania and southern Australia are of such simple manufacture that it would 
seem that they might be invented independently by any hunting people 
who desire protection from cold and rain or snow.® It is interesting to note 
that Koppers, who seizes every possible similarity or distant resemblance 
in Fuegian and Australian cultures in his efforts to show historical unity, 
rejects skin mantles as of too questionable a nature to serve his purposes. 

Half-hitch Coiled Basketry. This type of basketry presumably is implied 
by Rivet’s phrase la technique du tressage au cordon. Of the various traits 
listed this seems to be the only one with characteristics sufficiently specific 


® The Australian mantles are not the only robes with which a historical relationship with 
the Fuegian cloaks has been sought. Lothrop has put forth a claim in behalf of the pelican-skin 
mantles of the Seri of the Gulf of California. Although this theory seems equally far-fetched 
and unsupported by pertinent evidence, it must be admitted that if a choice had to be made, 
it is the more reasonable in view of the land connection between the two regions. At any rate, 
Rivet is thus faced with a dilemma, for if it can be admitted that the Seri robes are the results 
of independent origin, a similar reasoning holds equally well for the Fuegian and Australian 
appearances. On the other hand, if it is denied that such simple garments could have been in- 
vented independently by either of the latter peoples, it follows that the claim of historical 
relationship between the Seri robes and either of the others is equally valid, and such an ad- 


mission would support the Bering Strait rather than the trans-Pacific route of diffusion or 
migration. 
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to permit a fair and definite comparison. Although it cannot be granted 
that a theory of unitary origin is the only reasonable explanation,’ it can 
be admitted that such a theory is plausible. It does not follow, however, 
that such an admission supports the contention that Australians are re- 
sponsible for the presence of this technique in Tierra del Fuego, for the 
Bering Strait route as maintained by Koppers seems not only more reason- 
able on general principles of early human movements but is also supported 
by the presence of the same technique in Japan.* Furthermore, we cannot 
be certain as to the antiquity of coiled baskets in Australia. Their sporadic 
distribution in eastern Australia suggests that they may represent an old 
diffusion from New Guinea, but not necessarily one of great antiquity.® 
At least we have no right to take an antiquity of 6,000 years for granted. 

Bark Canoes of Several Pieces. It has been admitted by Rivet in his 
earlier studies that none of the types of watercraft found historically in 
either Australia or Tierra del Fuego could have been employed in a trans- 
oceanic migration. He therefore was forced to suppose that some superior 
sea-going craft had been known to the Australians some 3,000 years ago, 
and that for reasons unexplained it was discarded subsequently, both by 
the Australians who remained at home and the Australians who made the 
hypothetical journey to South America. For these assumptions there is not 
a particle of evidence. Not only are there no data from either area which 
would even hint that there ever had been present any craft superior to those 
found in historic times, but a theory of degeneration, with its insinuation 
that both peoples had lost interest in the sea, is sheer speculation.'® What 
the interests of the Australians may have been some 3,000 years ago of 
course is impossible to say, but the modern aborigines, far from turning 
from the sea, have shown a most eager interest to acquire more advanced 
types of watercraft, and, if we may judge from the distribution of types of 
watercraft in Australia and the known directions of diffusion during the 
past century or more, it appears that the same conditions have prevailed 
at least for many hundreds of years." All facts indicate that Australian 


7 The technique involves two simple elements, multi-strand coils and half-hitching, which 
conceivably could have been combined independently in two or more regions. 

8 QO. T. Mason, Primitive Travel and Transportation, p. 482. 

® Davidson, Australian Netting and Basketry Techniques. 

1° Both Cooper and Lothrop have demonstrated that the Fuegians exhibit no evidence 
of having degenerated as manufacturers of watercraft but, on the contrary, have indicated a 
readiness to adopt more advanced types and to expand their maritime activities as influences 
from the north have come to them. 

"We have an abundance of information to show the rapid diffusion during the past cen- 
tury of three types of Melanesian outrigger canoes down the coast of the Cape York Peninsula 
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watercraft have been becoming gradually more and more complex, and 
there is no evidence to the contrary. 

Although we can give no date for the original appearance of the sewn 
bark canoe, its use was confined to the coasts of Queensland and North 
Australia, and there are reasons for believing that it may have developed 
in the Cape York Peninsula from a cruder bark canoe as the indirect re- 
sult of the introduction of Melanesian maritime activities. Since it is gen- 
erally supposed that the Mélanesians have occupied the southeastern coast 
of New Guinea in relatively recent times, the influences which may have 
contributed to the development of the sewn bark canoe possibly came not 
earlier than several hundred years ago. 

It also should be pointed out that the sewn bark canoes of Australia 
are far from being identical with those of Fuegia.” 

In his more recent studies Rivet has abandoned the theory of a central 
trans-Pacific migration in favor of an Antarctic route supposed to have 
been traversed some 6,000 years ago and assumes that the sewn bark canoes 
were in use even at that early time, although it is not stated specifically 
whether the alleged journey is supposed to have been made in them or 
whether they were carried along in some hypothetical more substantial 
type of craft. In his theory that the primitive Australians could have 
reached the New World (and incidentally also South Africa) by following 
the Antarctic continent, Rivet adopts the suggestion of Correa that there 
was a recession in glacial conditions at that time which made this region less 
inhospitable than today. 

That the climate of the southern hemisphere was not quite so cold as 
today during the closing period of postglacial times (about 4,000 years ago 
as estimated by Swedish scholars) is supportable by some evidence from 
South America and Australia. However, I have been informed by Dr 
Skottsberg that, on the basis of recent investigations by Swedish geologists 
in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, he knows of no evidence which would 
indicate that such changes would affect “to any extent worth mentioning” 


and of Malay dugouts along the coast of North Australia and Western Australia. All appear 
to be of historic or of very recent introduction. Each seems to have been taken over with 
celerity by all Australians who had the opportunity to acquire them. 

Taking all known factors into consideration, it appears that there has been a continuous 
recent movement of watercraft down the eastern coast of Australia, each type of craft being 
slightly more complex thar “*~ predecessor, each being eagerly adopted by the aborigines of 
the various local regions. Se»  avidson, Chronology of Australian W atercraft. 

12 As Lothrop has shown, the Fuegian canoes have numerous affinities in style with various 
other craft in southern South America. This evidence would seem to indicate that they may 
represent. the local elaboration of some basic South American type. 
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the Antarctic ice sheet. Indeed the available data suggest that 6,000 years 
ago, about the middle of postglacial times, conditions in Antarctica were 
more polar than today." Thus competent opinion does not substantiate 
Rivet’s theory that the climate of Antarctica was fundamentally different 
during recent geological periods, and Rivet admits that Australians and 
Fuegians could not live in that region under existing climatic conditions. 

How cold a climate human beings equipped with Australian or Fuegian 
material culture could inhabit is a moot question, but it cannot be doubted 
that they could acclimatize themselves to temperatures somewhat colder 
than those in modern Australia and Tierra del Fuego. Nevertheless, the dif- 
ferences between the modern climates of these regions and Antarctica are 
too great to permit the assumption that minor variations would suffice to 
make the latter fit for human occupation.“ Furthermore, aside from the 
question of how cold a climate could be inhabited by Australians, it would 
seem necessary on the basis of cultural considerations to postulate a major 
change in mean annual temperature in Antarctica to at least freezing (32°F; 
0°C), an increase of between 25°F (13.9°C) and 45°F (25°C), for since 
Rivet assumes that the cultural possessions of the hypothetical Australian 
wanderers included sewn bark canoes, and possibly other craft, and bee- 
hive huts, allowance must be made for the building of huts and new craft 
and the repair of old. Such activities presuppose the presence of sub- 
stantial trees, and if we may judge by temperatures in other frigid regions, 
a tree flora would require a mean annual temperature at least between 32° 
and 40°F (0° and 4.44°C) or more, depending upon the size of tree. Further- 
more, it also seems clear that even granted such a change in climate many 
thousands of years would have to elapse before the polar flora could evolve 
into substantial trees capable of producing satisfactory bark and wood for 
canoes and huts. In addition there would be the requirement of fuel, so 
important to the Fuegians and Australians who know nothing of animal oils 
for this purpose. 


18 Correspondence with Dr C. Skottsberg, August 20, 1935. 

4 Tt is important to note that the mean annual temperature of Fuegia, popularly regarded 
as so inhospitable, is 43°F (6.11°C) or only 7.3°F (4.05°C) less than that of Paris (50.3°F: 
10.2°C); whereas that of Antarctica ranges from 7°F (—13.9°C) at Cape Adair to —12.7°F 
(—24.8°C) at Little America, or from 36°F (20°C) to 55.7°F (30.94°C) colder than Fuegia 
Furthermore it is only at Ushuaia in Fuegia that a temperature below zero Fahrenheit (—6°F; 
—21.1°C) has been recorded. The winter extremes at Punta Arenas and Evangelestus Island 
are 11°F (—11.7°C) and 25°F (—3.89°C) respectively. Thus the coldest weather experienced 
by the Fuegians ranges from 37°F (20.6°C) to 97°F (54—°C) warmer than the recorded extremes 
at Cape Adair (—43°F; —41.7°C) and Little America (—72°F; —57.8°C) respectively. See 
Brooks, Climate; Gould, Little America. 
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Lastly, even though we were willing to grant that Australians might 
survive in Antarctica, it by no means follows that they could have reached 
it. Rivet calls our attention to the various islands which he maintains 
could have served as convenient resting places, but he fails to give due con- 
sideration to the practical difficulties involved in reaching them or to the 
great distances which separate them, distances which surpass the known 
limits of navigation of all primitive peoples, including even the early Norse- 
men but excluding the Polynesians.'® That any group of primitive navi- 
gators in any type of early craft, and even with the will to explore, could 
or would push on through hundreds of miles of rough perilous seas, into 
constantly colder weather, to navigate successfully the Roaring Forties, 
through which modern steamers find headway difficult, and find the only 
bits of land in thousands of miles of ocean, seems beyond even the realm of 
fantasy. In addition we may wonder how such navigators could have missed 
completely nearby Tasmania and southeastern Australia, for if they called 
there it should be explained why the local inhabitants, in recent times so 
anxious to obtain improved watercraft, ignored entirely their opportunity 
to acquire sewn bark canoes. 

The theory of Koppers in our estimation is quite plausible in some of 
its more generalized concepts, but not in others. Certainly everyone will 
agree that the various ancestors of the Australians and the American 
Indians hail from Asia. It follows, therefore, that if some early migrating 
Australoid population with cultural unity broke into two groups, one going 
to Australia, the other to America, and that they were subsequently fol- 
lowed by other peoples with different cultures who succeeded them and 
their culture in the nearer regions, that the places, if any, where we should 
expect the surviving primitive culture to remain would be in the peripheral 
areas such as Fuegia and Australia and in various culs-de-sac along the 
migration routes. However, it does not follow that the finding of similarity 
of culture in the two peripheral regions necessarily proves the original as- 
sumptions of racial unity of the migrating peoples or of unity of their 
original cultures. Diffusion of culture among ancient as well as among 
modern populations must be admitted as a possibility, and we must also 


% The Antarctic Archipelago is some 500 miles from Cape Horn, a considerable distance 
to traverse even in warm tropical waters. Much greater distances are found in the Australian 
quadrant. Macquarie Island lies some 1,000 miles from Tasmania (where presumably the 
hypothetical wanderers did not embark, since the Tasmanians had neither sewn bark canoes 
nor half-hitch coiled baskets). The next nearest land is the Bellamy Islands, adjacent to 
Antarctica, 800 miles from Macquarie Island. 

16 See Dixon, Long Voyages of the Polynesians. 
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allow for local developments in the culture of each region as the result of 
environmental conditions and the tendency of peoples over a period of time 
to produce new elements in their cultures. It cannot be admitted, therefore, 
that similarities in modern cultures of peoples who show some Australoid 
characteristics necessarily imply that all Australoids possessed the same 
culture. Nor can it be allowed that the presence of some general resemblances 
in two modern widely-separated cultures necessarily certifies that the 
ancient cultures of their ancestors were alike in toto and derived from a 
common source. 

These remarks should not be construed to mean that we rule out the 
possibility of some ultimate historical relationship in Asia between some 
culture traits of Fuegia and Australia. However, it appears that Koppers, 
following Graebner and Schmidt, has been given to suggesting historical 
relationship in some most unwarranted instances. He rightfully excludes 
from consideration as doubtful such general traits as may be the result of 
similar economic influences in primitive hunting, fishing, and food collect- 
ing, but includes various other traits, also simple and showing only super- 
ficial resemblances, which to him suggest a common origin. Furthermore, he 
admits that many of these traits are questionable, although he does not 
specify which, and maintains that if a few were to be eliminated as the re- 
sult of objections raised, there still would be a large number remaining and 
that these would prove his argument. But this does not follow, for a theory of 
unity based upon superficial resemblances or implied resemblances denoted 
by generalized terms by no means is strengthened by the number of ques- 
tionables or uncertainties. Of the traits listed half-hitch coiled basketry"’ 
seems to be the only one with fairly comparable features. All the others are 
so simple, so general, or so ambiguous in meaning that there is no satisfac- 
tory basis for comparison. These include Mousterianoid stone implements,'* 


17 Although there is a possibility that there may have been independent development in 
two separated localities, the theory of historical relationship with a derivation from Asia, where 
this technique is found in Japan, seems reasonable as a working hypothesis. 

18 That certain Australian and Fuegian stone artifacts can be described as Mousterianoid 
can be granted. However, it must be kept in mind that we are concerned here with very sim- 
ple objects treated in very simple fashion. In addition our knowledge of the archaeology of 
both Australia and the Americas has not reached the point where we can say that the type of 
objects in question was possessed by the original invaders of each region. Indeed the most 
ancient lithic remains so far discovered in North America, as shown by Howard, cannot be 
classified as Mousterian-like. For these reasons we must still admit the possibility of local de- 
velopment of Mousterian-like artifacts in South America or Australia or in both regions. 

The proof that both appearances had been derived from Asia, however, could not be con- 
sidered as satisfactory evidence to support the broader contention that Fuegian and Aus 
tralian cultures are of unitary origin. Mousterian industry apparently antedates the oldest 
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beehive huts, fire-drill,!® lack of a hafted ax (sic), prevalence of monogamy,” 
lack of totemic clans, lack of matrilineal class exogamy, exogamy based on 
blood relationship,” food taboos,”* animal dances for entertainment,” initia- 
tion ceremonies,” and clubs.* It seems quite apparent that these traits 


known remains of Homo Sapiens by a considerable period of time and thus Mousterianoid ob- 
jects or techniques could have been a common heritage of the direct ancestors of all modern 
races. As such, present Mousterianoid appearances may indicate merely that certain modern 
peoples have retained a common ancestral possession relinquished by others, and such reten- 
tions in themselves would prove nothing in respect to the historical relationship of other 
elements in their cultures. 

19 Here we have another simple trait, possibly of considerable antiquity, but so widely 
distributed that it seems of very questionable worth for the problem at hand. 

20 It is argued that the lack of a hafted ax in both Fuegia and southeastern Australia is 
responsible for the manufacture of bark canoes rather than of dugouts or plank boats. How- 
ever, the hafted ax is not lacking in southeastern Australia. How long it has been there seems 
beside the point, for its presence has not caused any important change in the local crude bark 
canoes which possibly it may antedate. 

21 Monogamy prevails in most human societies. Polygamy usually is either definitely pro- 
hibited or legally permitted, but unless there is a very abnormal sex ratio or peculiar conditions 
which cause a large number of males to remain bachelors, polygamy could not prevail in any 
society. Monogamy as an institution may be the result of legal restrictions, religious influences, 
personal choice, or the product of various social systems. To draw conclusions as to historical 
development by comparing the similar results rather than the specific causes producing them 
seems a worthless procedure. Unless carefully qualified, “monogamy” should be considered 
another loose term of no comparative value. 

In respect to polygamy, Koppers recognizes that it may result from different causes. 
Although he concludes that Fuegian and “Old” Australian cultures are related because both 
are said to be predominantly monogamous, he also adds that polygamy in each region is not 
so rare.‘Polygamy in Fuegia is explained as the entering influence of the Matrilineal Kultur- 
kreis, but in southeastern Australia it is ascribed to the Totemistic Kulturkreis. Since polyg- 
amy is thus attributed to differing influences, the appearances are not accepted by Koppers 
as of historical value in the problem at hand. In our opinion monogamy should be similarly 
excluded. 

2 All societies are characterized by exogamy (another loosely employed term) based upon 
blood relationship in one sense or another. 

*3 The complex Australian system of food taboos is well known. Some taboos are lifted 
after initiation, but in some areas all food bans may not be removed until a person reaches 
middle age. It is with this intricate system that Koppers compares the Yahgan custom 
whereby an initiate is not free to partake of food until he has distributed food to the gathering. 
It seems obvious that the two practices are not reasonably comparable. Among the Yahgan 
the emphasis is not placed upon a prohibition, but is concerned with a positive act, the dis- 
tribution of food and the etiquette of first serving the others present. 

*4 Here we have another ambiguous term applicable to performances of diverse nature 
resulting from various stimuli and found in various parts of the world. 

5 Great stress is placed upon the initiation ceremonies of the Yahgan and Kurnai, and 
it is held that historical relationship is indicated because the former reputedly demand at all 
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either are so simple that they might develop almost anywhere as the result 
of similar or of different psychological forces, so ambiguous that they are 
meaningless for comparative purposes, or of a negative character, hence 
not comparable for positive identifications. 

Other traits of a simple nature or designated by loosely employed terms 
and commonly distributed in Australia and Fuegia could have been in- 
cluded by Koppers.”’ Still other traits of Fuegia have counterparts occupy- 
ing restricted distributions in Australia.** Some of these quite obviously are 
of relatively recent introduction from New Guinea, and it must be recog- 
nized similarly that diffusion also may be responsible for the appearances 
in Australia and Fuegia of many of the other traits, which as the result of 
their greater age, now appear as well integrated elements difficult or impos- 
sible to distinguish in antiquity from still older traits. The diffusion of great 


times equal treatment of boys and girls, whereas the latter permit the girls to participate 
slightly only in a small part of the preparatory performances! Koppers also believes that a 
historical relationship is indicated because the initiates of both tribes are exhorted to be 
altruistic and kind, to be peaceful, to respect old age and foreign women, to acquire self-control 
and fortitude. But surely such good advice tends to be universal, if not in association with 
formal initiation in tribes or religious groups, then as normal admonitions of the home or 
family. There seems to be no reason for doubting that psychological incentives might produce 
a set of similar instructions in any human society. Similarly we are asked to believe that the 
religious sanction given these ceremonies and their control by an All-father indicate a unitary 
origin. However, it seems hardly necessary to point out that religion generally is called upon 
to bless and to lend authority to all important ceremonies in all parts of the world, and that 
in those cultures where an All-father concept is present, it is customary to conceive of such a 
deity as the director of human activities. 

26 The striking-clubs of the Yahgan and of most Australian tribes and the Yahgan cere- 
monial clubs and Australian women’s digging-sticks, respectively, are of such a plain and 
simple nature that they furnish us no specific basis for comparison. There seems to be no reason 
for suspecting that such objects could not have been developed independently by any people 
or that they could not be a common heritage of all existing races. 

Koppers postulates a unitary origin for the simple ceremonial clubs used by the Yahgan 
men at funerals and the ordinary digging-stick of the Australian women. Since the ceremonial 
club differs only slightly from the ordinary Yaghan club, there seems to be no reason at the 
moment for regarding one as more than a variant of the other. The origin of the Australian 
digging-stick is obscure. It may have developed as a digging-stick or as a weapon. At least it 
now serves both functions. It was not present in Tasmania. 

*7 Bone awls, simple spears, abortion, infanticide, spear-throwing as a game, medicine- 
men and explanatory myths. Although in our estimation their presence in the two regions 
indicates nothing of historical value, it would seem that they are no less valid for such an 
interpretation than those offered by Koppers. 

*8 Bark buckets (Kimberley coast, see Davidson, Transportation and Receptacles in 
Australia), two- and four-pronged fish spears (eastern Australia), harpoons (northeastern 
coasts), masks (Cape York Peninsula). 
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numbers of traits in southern South America has been well worked out by 
Cooper. For Australia the problem has been only partially treated. 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion we have failed to find any satis- 
factory evidence which would suggest that the basic cultures of Tierra del 
Fuego and Australia are historically related. Of the many hundreds of traits 
in the two cultures the proposers of historical unity have been able to mus- 
ter only a few which they regard as similar, and these for the most part are 
cloaked in such ambiguoys and generalized terms that the comparisons 
appear to be meaningless. If it is permissible to infer historical relationships 
on the basis of such loosely used terms and on the presence of such simple 
customs and objects, it apparently would be possible to imply relationship 
for any two cultures selected at random. Such is not our understanding of 
“historically related.” 

That the two regions may contain a few similar traits, each derived from 
a common source in Asia, should be not unexpected in view of the many mi- 
grations from that continent, but we must also take into consideration the 
possibility that subsequent diffusions may be responsible for the modern 
appearances of such similarities as are established on the grounds of spe- 
cific characteristics and not upon generalized and loosely used terms. In- 
deed, we can still agree in principle with Koppers’ theory of route of deri- 
vation and maintain at the same time that satisfactory evidence in support 
of it has not yet been presented. 
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A HOPI SALT EXPEDITION! By MISCHA TITIEV 


HE following account describes an actual journey for salt that was 

made in 1912 in prescribed, orthodox fashion. Only three men partici- 
pated but the account is complete because they represented the three ranks 
customarily found on such journeys; one man acting as chief (mongwi) of 
the party, another being an experienced but “common” member, and the 
third a novice making his first trip. The chief was Talasvuyauoma of the 
Coyote clan, village War Chief (kaletaka) at Oraibi; the “common” man 
was Duvenimptiwa of the Sand clan; and the novice was Don Talayesva, 
his twenty-two year old son, a member of the Sun clan and narrator of the 
events here recorded. All three men were Wuwutcim initiates, a requirement 
that all salt-gatherers must meet.” 

The main reason for a ceremonial qualification is that the deposit 
visited by Oraibi men is located in the vicinity of the home of the dead 
(Maski) near the Grand Canyon, and therefore lies in dangerous territory. 
There is a good deal of reason to believe that one of the principal aims of 
the Wuwutcim is to fit men for their proper places in the after-life. Hence, 
only those who have passed through the Wuwutcim rites are eligible to visit 
the home of the dead. 

The patron deities in charge of salt are the Little War Twins, Pukong- 
héya and Palungahéya. They are said to have established all the shrines 
that lie along the route to the Salt Canyon and to have inaugurated the 
proceedings to be performed at each sacred spot. Men who expect to go for 
salt in any year are required to make special prayer-feathers during the pre- 
ceding Soyal and to deposit them at the shrine of the Twins east of the 
village. Participants must also observe a tabu on sexual relationships for 
four days before starting on a salt journey. 

In former times, when the danger of encountering enemies made it 
necessary for large parties to make the trip, it is likely that each household 
or clan sent at least one representative annually, but my informant could 
give me no specific information on this point. Usually, these expeditions 
were made in the fall, soon after the harvest was gathered. 


1 The material on which this article is based was used by the author as part of his doctoral 
dissertation at Harvard University. The data were obtained on a field trip made in 1933-34, 
financed and sponsored by the Division of Anthropology at Harvard University. 

? The Wuwutcim is the Hopi tribal initiation ceremony through which all young men 
must pass. It is performed jointly by four societies known as Kwan, Al, Tao, and Wuwutcim. 
See E. C. Parsons, The Hopi Wéwichim Ceremony in 1920 (American Anthropologist, Vol. 25, 
pp. 156-87, 1923) for a description and bibliography. 
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THE NARRATIVE 


In 1912 the salt journey began with Don and his father driving four 
burros from Oraibi to the home of Talasvuyauoma in Moenkopi. Before 
leaving the house Don’s father made a cornmeal path towards the west 
where the Salt Canyon is located, and on it he placed a prayer-feather with 
its breath line pointing in the same direction.’ This was to give them a good 
journey and to prevent their growing tired. 

On their arrival at Moenkopi, Don and his father went to the house of 
their chief where they found several men present who were busy making 
prayer-feathers for a yellowish clay (pavisa) obtainable only at the “‘orig- 
inal sipapu” near Salt Canyon. Every man in the Soyal ceremony has 
need of a supply of this clay and asks the men who are going for salt to 
fetch some, “‘paying’”’ for his share with these prayer-feathers which are 
“for the katcinas, clouds, and the dead who live in the underworld and who 
own pavisa.” 

The three salt-gatherers likewise prepared a prayer-feather to be 
placed on the road when they were setting out. This was to give them the 
help of the Sun against evil spirits which might be encountered near the 
home of the dead. Meanwhile Talasvuyauoma’s wife prepared a quantity 
of baked sweet-corn meal (tosi) which was later to be made into a dough 
(qémi) and shared among the three travelers as needed. 

Early the next morning the party rose, packed their burros and prepared 
to start out. Talasvuyauoma, in his capacity as head of the expedition, 
put down a prayer-feather with the breath line extending in the direction 
they were to take. Then he said, “‘Let us travel with happy hearts,”’ where- 
upon each of the three men stepped with one foot and then the other on the 
“‘road-marker”’ and the journey was officially under way. 

In a short time the party came abreast a sacred spring, but since it lay 
off their line of march they did not turn from the path but deposited offer- 
ings opposite the spot. They did the same thing when they passed another 
spring, Monavi, and not long after they arrived at a shrine called Pan’kuku 
(Mountain-sheep Feet)‘ near which the Hopi used to hunt in former times. 
They prayed to the mountain-sheep for “power” and for success in hunting. 

From Pan’kuku the party bore slightly westward, passing through a 
break in a wall-like ridge, and then headed north towards the shrine known 
as Tutuveni (Writing). Here each man was supposed to carve his clan em- 
blem on the rocky face of the shrine, and on each successive visit to repeat 


* A prayer-feather with a breath line attached is called a nakwakwosi. 
‘ This is the first of the series of Salt shrines said to have been established by the War 
Twins. The marks are probably fossilized footprints. 
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the device to the left of his original “‘signature.’’ Talasvuyauoma carved a 
fresh coyote head at the left of a line he had started many years ago, Don’s 
father did the same with a sand hummock which was his sign, and Don, 
being a novice, began a fresh row by carving a sun shield as his device. Each 
man pounded the string of a prayer-feather into the middle of his carving 
and somehow managed to secure it in such fashion that the feather dangled 
down against the face of the rock. 

The next stopping place was at Totolospi,' a shrine intimately associated 
with the Little War Twins, where every member of a salt party must play 
a game with the Twins in the hope of winning from them such benefits as 
“a successful journey, rain, crops, and.good health.” According to custom, 
each man, beginning with the leader, manipulates the score in such fashion 
that he comes out the winner. He then deposits appropriate offerings and 
hurries on his way, leaving the others to finish their games and to catch 
up as best they can. 

After each man had defeated the Twins at Totolospi, the small party 
was soon re-united and on its way to the shrine of the Salt Woman (Ong 
Wuhti), commonly called luwa (vagina). “Now we are coming close to 
luwa,” said Talasvuyauoma, “and we’ll soon do a good business [sex act] 
there.” 

To help pass the time as they went along Don began to tell his compan- 
ions the story of his trip to the house of the dead,® describing in advance 
some of the scenery along the road which he was now about to traverse 
for the first time, as proof of the fact that he had actually visited the region 
while he was “‘dead” (unconscious). In his subconscious journey he had par- 
ticularly noticed a bush called mongpivi, from which arrows were made in 
the old days, and his accurate description deeply impressed his companions. 

Soon the leader interrupted Don’s narrative by announcing that he was 
going to fix his burro pack. To Don’s surprise, Talasvuyauoma loosened the 
pack and took out a full-sized wedding robe (ova). With the robe in his 
hands he proceeded to a slight ridge from which there protruded a white 
rock about ten or twelve feet long, pointing south. Over the protruding 
rock the leader threw the wedding robe, remarking as he did so that they 
were going “to do a business” there. “You watch me,” he said to Don, 


5 Totolospi was a gambling game formerly played in the kivas, although it might also be 
played elsewhere. It was played with reed counters on a sort of checkerboard. See S. Culin, 
Games of the North American Indians (Twenty-fourth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 3-846, 1907), pp. 795-96. 

® While Don was at the government school in Riverside, California, not long before 1912, 
he had had a serious illness during which he had “died” and visited the home of the dead. 
Such experiences are common among the Hopi. 
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“then you can do the same thing.” He crawled under the robe, kneeled while 
he deposited meal and prayer-feathers, and then proceeded to simulate 
the act of copulation. When he had finished he emerged from under the robe 
and said, “I just had a business with my aunt (ikya’a), Talavenka.’”’ 

It was now the turn of Don’s father, who did exactly as Talasvuyauoma 
had done, naming his paternal aunt Talavensi as his “mistress.” 

When it was Don’s turn he felt like running away as it did not seem right 
for him to engage in a sex adventure with his own father and an older man 
like Talasvuyauoma, but the leader commanded Don as a kele (novice in 
the Wuwutcim and other ceremonies; literally, ““chicken-hawk’’) not only 
to perform as the others had done, but actually to strip naked as this was a 
requirement imposed on all men who were making salt trips for the first 
time. “If you don’t do as you are told, our journey might be pretty hard,” 
said Don’s father. 

Urged in this fashion Don felt encouraged to proceed, and even made a 
jest about never before having done a “business” with a “private” lady. 
When he got under the robe he noticed for the first time a smooth, vulva- 
shaped opening cleft in a hard black rock which was imbedded in soft, white 
sandstone. The sight convinced him that his elders were correct in ascrib- 
ing such a “miraculous” formation to the War Twins. Into the opening Don 
dropped his offerings, and then imitated the act of intercourse. As his 
partner, he named his paternal aunt, Pavinyesnim, at whose house in 
Moenkopi he and his father had spent the previous night. 

Talasvuyauoma then re-packed the wedding-robe and, as it was getting 
late, the party made for a sheltered spot where salt expeditions generally 
spent the night. Here they made camp, but before sitting down to supper 
the leader began a formal smoke. He filled a pipe with native tobacco, lit 
it, smoked silently for a little while, then handed the pipe to Don’s father. 
The latter puffed quietly for a few moments and then said to Talasvuyau- 
oma, “My father.” The response was, ‘““My son.”’ Then Don received the 
pipe from his father and in due time they exchanged father-son terms. After 
this Don passed the pipe to Talasvuyauoma, who smoked a little and then 
called Don by the term for son, Don replying with “‘father.’* 


7 Any woman in the class of the paternal aunt (ikya’a) may be named in this connection 
whether or not she has ever been the actual mistress of the man who names her. This may be 
one indication of a former practice of cross-cousin marriage, as the father’s sister’s daughter is 
classed with the paternal aunt. 

8 All the terms used during the ritual smoke are based on customary kinship usages and 
are neither esoteric nor sacerdotal. Don’s father called Talasvuyauoma “father” because he 
happened to be a man in the clan-group to which his true father belonged. Don called Talas- 
vuyauoma “father” because he was married to an older woman of his own clan. 
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When the ritual smoke was finished, they ate supper and sat about the 
campfire while Don concluded the story of his visit to the dead. Before they 
went to bed they held another formal smoke and Don was instructed to get 
up once during the night to make sure that all was well. 

The party rose early the next morning, breakfasted quickly, and re- 
sumed their journey. From this point on, the road was lined with cactus and 
full of loose pebbles which rolled under foot. While it was still early they 
arrived at a rounded slope where broken bits of pottery indicated a former 
village. Don had noticed this spot in his “dream,” but at that time it had 
appeared to him with the houses still standing and inhabited by people who 
were dressed in the fashion of the Kwan society. Nearby there was a jutting 
rock where salt-gatherers always paused before beginning the perilous de- 
scent to Salt Canyon. As Don peered down the steep path he saw a haze 
floating upwards like smoke from a newly kindled fire. The fact that he was 
so close to the home of the dead gave him a queer thrill, and he also had a 
feeling of shame at the thought that perhaps the walls of the canyon were 
peopled by the dead who, although unseen by him, might be watching his 
actions and commenting on his appearance. 

The older men did not seem to be particularly affected by their sur- 
roundings, and Talasvuyauoma calmly proceeded to make qémi (dough) 
from the sweet-corn meal that his wife had prepared. Meantime the others 
unpacked and hobbled the burros, and hid the saddles and other equipment 
in a safe place. Then Talasvuyauoma shared the dough, and they prayed 
to the War Twins and to the Kwans to look after their belongings while 
they were gone. 

At the south entrance to the canyon there stood two jagged rocks which 
were said to be images of the Twins. To these they offered prayer-feathers 
and cornmeal, and on each they pasted a bit of the dough. All three men 
smeared their faces with red ochre (suta), and Talasvuyauoma called 
aloud to the Twins, “‘Itam iku!”’ (We’ve arrived!). 

*“Now we are ready to enter your house,” continued the leader. “With 
good hearts and happy thoughts we go into your canyon. Help us, and pro- 
tect us while we are gone. Lead us on your road so that our journey will 
be successful. Don’t let any evil thing cross our path. We want to come out 
safely without sorrow.” 

When the leader had finished, Don’s father made a short but similar 
prayer to which Don added his assent. Then Talasvuyauoma said, ‘‘Let’s 
go!” and the descent began. About a quarter of a mile down they came to 
a huge rock in which steps were cut in such fashion that it took a good 
wide stride to pass from one to another. Appropriately enough, this place 
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was called Kurjipyakinpi (Spreading Buttocks). No shrine is located here. 

From this point down there is no well defined path and loose pebbles 
are often displaced by the climbers. In such cases one must throw a pinch 
of dough in recompense to the dislodged stones. Whenever they came to 
an unexpected turn Don was warned to take careful note of the direction 
because, being the youngest and strongest of the three, it was very likely 
that he would be in the lead when they were coming back laden with salt. 
It was up to him, therefore, to remember the proper road. 

Soon they passed by Putcdukwi (Broad Cliff), the special home of the 
dead from the Reed (Bakab) clan, but they merely sprinked meal as they 
passed. They continued on to Patcip-ve’itaka (Fur Carvings), a solid red 
rock, carved by the War Twins to show the stitching seam that was used 
in ancient times for sewing wildcat skins into robes. (The skins were sewn 
with the fur in, and were daubed on the inside with red ochre. Robes of this 
kind were used by men for blankets or sleeping covers, so that if an unmar- 
ried girl showed red ochre stains on her clothing or heels, people would 
say, “I can see that you’ve been sleeping with your lover.’’) 

After making the customary offerings at Patcip-ve’itaka, they went 
on until they arrived at Panktupatca (Mountain-sheep Upper Story). This 
was located on a ridge which goes on to form part of the upper rim of the 
Grand Canyon. It is said to be the home of mountain-sheep, and there were 
fresh tracks and droppings to indicate the truth of the belief. In addition 
to the customary offerings to be left here, each member of the party pasted 
a prayer-feather with a bit of dough so that it hung suspended from the 
rock. 

The next point of interest was called Kwantupe (Agave Roasting-place) 
and, indeed, there was a flourishing growth of kwan plants to be seen all 
about.® This place used to be frequented by Havasupai, and possibly Paiute, 
who were accustomed to gather the agave, pound it out and bake it in sheets 
somewhat similar to piki. There was no shrine here and no stop was made. 

The road now led into another chasm where there was a gap that was 
just about the width that a man can straddle. Here one stands astride and 
rubs one’s nose against a flat place in the wall which is conveniently located 
at the right height. In this way the rock has become stained with red ochre 
and is called, ‘‘Nose-scraping Place” (yokajrukwanpi). 

Not far from this spot they came to the home of chickens (koakumki- 


® Note that the Kwan society is peculiarly associated with death notions and that the 
plant called kwan is definitely associated in Hopi minds with this region, so close to the home 
of the dead. Note, too, the possibility of trade and other exchanges with foreign tribes who fre- 
quented this spot. 
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yungwa), formed by a slab of rock which slopes against a big solid stone. 
All about there are tracings of chickens said to have been drawn with red 
ochre by the War Twins. The customary offerings were made, and prayer- 
feathers affixed with dough, after which Talasvuyauoma said, “Here we’ll 
crow like roosters,” and after crowing lustily he called on Don and his 
father to follow suit in order that the gods might hear this prayer for chicken 
increase. 

Soon a hollowed-out, cave-like spot came into view and Don was told 
that here lived the Nukpana (Wicked or Evil One), a reference to Masau’u, 
the dread deity who is in charge of the house of the dead. One man must 
venture into the cave of Nukpana each time that an expedition goes by. He 
must be a warrior (kaletaka) or else a member of the Coyote-Masau’u- 
Kokop group of clans, closely affiliated with war. 

Talasvuyauoma, being of the Coyote clan and a War Chief to boot, 
was well qualified to perform the necessary rites in the cave of Masau’u. 
From each member of the party he collected feathers and corn meal, and 
while the others went on ahead he entered the dread place. Here there is 
a milling stone, exactly like those to be found in all Hopi houses, and the 
intruder looks it over very carefully for omens. If fresh food from recently 
gathered crops is seen, it is a bad omen, but if Masau’u seems to have been 
grinding old corn then it is a favorable sign and means good crops for the 
next season.!® At the same time the observer must note whether or not the 
occupant of the cave has stored up a large amount of fuel and whether or 
not there is a good supply of corn on hand, for if Masau’u seems well forti- 
fied in both respects it means that the Hopi will have a hard winter and a 
poor yield from their farms. 

While Talasvuyauoma was in the cave, Don and his father continued on 
towards the home of the Kéyemsi, known as Tatatciktumuyi kiamu epe 
(Ball-headed Ones, House at). This “home” is a reddish wall whose color 
resembles that with which Kéyemsi impersonators daub themselves. All 
about it too are many rounded stones resembling the knobs on the Kéyemsi 
masks. Prayer offerings were placed within a cleft in the wail. 

A sandy slope leads from the home of the Kéyemsi to the banks of the 
Little Colorado River where the leader, followed by the others, deposits 
offerings at any spot he chooses along the bank. Then they follow the 
stream towards the juncture with the Colorado, and soon they reach Sakwa- 
énga (Blue Salt) where a blue-tinted salt is obtainable, and Hawi-énga 


10 Note here the tendency for Masau’u to do things in opposite ways from human beings. 
There seems to be a definite feeling among the Hopi that as death is the antithesis of life so 
the god of death is the antithesis to living man. 
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(Going-down Salt), another deposit. Although these places are easily ac- 
cessible, no parties load up here because the salt is said to be less tasty than 
that of the main gathering ground. Even though nothing is taken from 
these saltbeds, offerings are left by all parties which pass. 

It was not long now before the expedition found itself approaching 
the Kiva, the original sipapu through which mankind emerged from the 
underworld. Its outlines are indicated by soft, damp earth and an outer 
circle of bushes called pilakho (plur., pilakhotcoki). (Stems of this tough 
bush serve as the male sticks, i.e. the firedrills, when new fire is kindled in 
the kivas during the Wuwutcim ceremony in November.)" 

Pushing their way through the fringe of vegetation, the party stepped 
into the inner ring within which the Kiva is located.” The sipapu is full to 
the brim with yellowish water, of about the same coloring as the surround- 
ing earth, which serves as a “lid” so that ordinary humans may not see the 
wonderful things going on beneath the surface. The water was calm as they 
approached, but when Talasvuyauoma shouted, “Itam iku!” (We’ve ar- 
rived!) it began to “boil” as if in response. 

Then the chief made a corn meal path leading to the east, on which he 
placed a blue prayer-stick (paho) and a prayer-feather, and six inches off 
he put a second set of offerings. This is the main path for clouds to travel 
when they emerge from the sipapu to bring rain. They rise at this spot, 
look towards the east, and go to the most worthy people who are summon- 
ing them.” 

When all had prayed at this very sacred spot, they went a slight distance 
to the north to gather the yellow clay (pavisa) for the Soyal men. At first 
there was a little difficulty in locating the clay deposit, but at last Talas- 
vuyauoma found that it had been filled in with drifting sand. At once they 
cleared out all foreign matter and soon disclosed a bed of dark brown, 
“wonderful” clay. 

Then the leader called on Don, saying, “You’re supposed to be the 
kele, so it’s up to you to get it out. You’re supposed to be all naked but 
since you have behaved good all the way, we won’t make you undress. 
Just take off your shirt.” 


‘| During the initiations into the Wuwutcim, fire is kindled before sunrise on one of the 
early days of the ceremony, by the Al (Horn) society at Oraibi. Cedar bark or dry dung is 
used for kindling and a cedar bark torch (kopitcoki) is ignited and carried to the other kivas 
where new fires are lighted. Note, too, that the lances carried by the Kwan society are fashioned 
from the same bush, pilakho, that surrounds the sipapu. 

12 The sipapu (kiva) is a circular hole about four and a half feet in diameter situated on a 
little hillock. 


8 There is a close relationship between clouds, katcinas, and the dead. 
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Don obeyed and then knelt before the pit, extending his left hand which 
Talasvuyauoma held at the wrist so that Don might not lose his balance. 
The older men instructed him how to go about the work and advised him to 
keep his mind and heart full of good wishes for himself and his people. As 
a young man his prayer was supposed to be more intent and concentrated 
than that of older people who are distracted by many cares and worries." 

Talasvuyauoma picked out a single prayer-feather at a time and handed 
it to Don with a bit of meal on behalf of its maker. Don inserted the offer- 
ing in one side of the pit and then, reaching into the soft center, he brought 
out a fist full of clay for the owner of the particular prayer-feather just de- 
posited. As he brought out each handful, his companions thanked Don and 
spread the damp earth on a cloth to dry. 

Don kept plunging his arm deeper and deeper into the pit until he struck 
the end of the preferred deposit and began to bring out a harder, darker 
sort of clay. At this the leader decided that they had taken out a sufficient 
quantity, but as there were still half a dozen feathers left it was decided to 
club them all together and to divide the last batch of the clay into six 
parts. 

By the time they had left the vicinity of the Kiva and had reached the 
junction of the Colorado and the Little Colorado the men were very tired, 
but they stopped only for a light lunch of wafer bread (piki), washed down 
by draughts from the sacred river. The leader was disturbed about their 
condition and decided that the fatigue was due to the violation of some 
rule, probably because Don had not stripped naked while bringing the 
pavisa clay to the surface. However, there was nothing to be done about it, 
so they continued until they came to the bend in the canyon where the salt 
deposit is located. To get down from the upper ledge on which they stood 
to the ridge where they planned to do their gathering, was a hard and 
dangerous undertaking. Clothing, packs, empty sacks, and whatever other 
baggage might tend to encumber them were tossed down to the lower level, 
after which they crawled backwards on hands and knees to a breast-shaped 
rock which is supposed to be an image of Pukonghéya, the elder of the 
War Twins. About this image a rope was securely fastened, prayer offerings 
were made, and one after another the men slid down the rope. 


44 Compare the account given in George A. Dorsey and Henry R. Voth, The Oraibi Soyal 
Ceremony (Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological Series, Vol. 3, No. 1, 1901), p. 20, foot- 
note. 


The actual clay fetcher is held by the leader not because of the physical danger involved 
in stooping over a shallow excavation, but because of the spiritual danger of coming into such 
close contact with the realm of the dead. 
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The party had now arrived at the ridge where they were to load up 
with salt, but there were still some rites to be performed before the actual 
work began. There is a natural rock basin here which is so situated that it 
receives a constant drip of salty, ‘“‘medicine” water. Into this a stone is 
dipped and then sucked, and some of the medicinal water (nakuyi) is drunk 
and some is rubbed all over the body to ensure health and bravery through 
a sort of communion with Pukonghéya who is said to be the salt. 

Whoever likes may take whatever qiémi dough he has left, fashion it 
into the shape of little animal figures, and deposit them in the medicine 
bowl. They are left there for a year, and on the next annual expedition, 
the maker finds them converted into “stone pets” called tohopkom.” These 
animal fetishes play a large part in Hopi ceremonialism and are part of the 
stock in trade of every medicine man. Nevertheless, they may be made in 
this way by any person regardless of his clan or ritual affiliations. 

Close to the medicine bow] there is a cave which is the real home (shrine) 
of the Kwans. It is called Kwantupuvi, and inside there were formerly sus- 
pended from the ceiling two huge horns of salt, fashioned like those worn 
by the members of the Kwan society. About the year 1910, the river washed 
out the salt horns and this was considered as a bad omen which foretold 
the lapse of the Kwan society at Oraibi a year or two later. 

As soon as the proper offerings have been deposited at the shrine of the 
Kwans, a party is ready to start on the task of quarrying the salt. Don began 
by picking freshly formed deposits as high up on the ledge as he could reach, 
but the others grubbed about in the sand for old salt which is said to be 
stronger and tastier.'® 

A large and a small sack were loaded by each member of the party, but 
as too great a load could not be carried up the steep trail, care was taken 
not to pack the sacks too full. Then the older men clambered up to the 
ledge above, leaving Don to fasten the bags to the rope which they then 
hauled up. 

Just before he joined the others at the higher level, Don, who was very 
much impressed with his surroundings, expressed a wish to remain a little 
longer that he might explore about, but the leader reprimanded him, ex- 
claiming, ‘Don’t say that or the spirits may get you.” 

Don climbed up the rope, and loading their packs on their backs, the 
men proceeded as far as the juncture of the two rivers, where they spent 


6 Compare Parsons and Beals, The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and Mayo-Y aqui Indians 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, pp. 491-514, 1934), p. 495. 

4 Whether or not they are correct about the better taste of old salt, the Hopi certainly 
prefer it. They use it with great gusto regardless of the admixture of sand. 
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the night. Don did the greater part of the chores, but there was not much 
work since supper consisted only of wafer bread, baked sweet-corn meal 
(tosi), and water, for in this territory it is considered improper to eat any 
non-Hopi foods. That night, as they sat about the campfire, the men told 
Don many stories of apparitions and other wonderful things that had be- 
fallen them on previous expeditions, and Don was warned not to scan the 
walls of the canyon too closely lest he see some fearful sight. 

As they were still tired on account of having broken the rule of stripping 
when gathering pavisa, it was decided to get up very early the next morning 
in order to avoid the heat of the sun. So, even before daybreak, they loaded 
up and set out for the Kiva, where Don was refused permission to visit 
again the awe-inspiring sipapu. They paused only to gather up the clay 
which they had left to dry, and then began the long and difficult ascent. 

It was the custom that a warrior (kaletaka), or a member of the Kwan 
society, or a man from the Coyote-Masau’u-Kokop clan-group should be 
the first going down the trail to Salt Canyon and the last of the party com- 
ing up, as these people were best qualified to protect the others against evil 
spirits.'’ Accordingly, Talasvuyauoma brought up the rear and Don led 
the way as the heavily laden men toiled up towards the surface. Now, for 
the first time, the leader was allowed to tell what signs he had seen during 
his visit to the cave of Nukpana, but when they actually passed the place 
on the way up, they were warned not to look too closely lest they see Mas- 
au’u there in person.'® 

At one point, despite the instructions he had received about noting the 
path, Don lost his way and Talasvuyauoma teased him about it, claiming 
that for pointing out the right road he was entitled to make free with Don’s 
girl. 

As they passed each of the shrines at which they had deposited prayer 
offerings on the downward journey, the men carefully examined the condi- 
tion of the feathers to see how the prayer-feathers (nakwakwosi) had been 
received. Cheered by the fact that most of the omens were favorable, the 
party gradually made its way without further incident to the spot where 
they had left the burros and hidden their packs. 

When they had rested, they loaded their packs and made for a camping 
place that was within an easy day’s journey of Moenkopi. Here they dis- 
cussed |in detail what Talasvuyauoma had seen in the cave of Masau’u. 
Because he had noted four old corn cobs scattered about, it was decided 
that their next crop would be abundant, but a large supply of wood that was 
stored in the cave indicated a severe winter. 


‘7 War and death notions are associated with people of the categories given here. 
18 'T 


o see the real Masau’u is a premonition of impending death. 
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Next morning, as they were on the last stage of the return journey, they 
did not fail to stop at the shrine of the Ong Wuhti (Salt Woman) to pay 
what was due for the pleasure they have received in “copulating”’ with her. 
Don was warned to be generous in the amount of salt that he deposited 
within the vulva-like opening of the shrine, and he was told of an unlucky 
incident that once befell a party when some of the members, having vowed 
generous portions to the Salt Woman, changed their minds at the last mo- 
ment and tried to satisfy her with niggardly gifts. As a result, their burros 
later were badly frightened and took flight, scattering a great part of their 
precious cargo before order was restored. 

Late in the afternoon they arrived at Moenkopi where the people 
crowded about them, eager to hear all the details of the expedition. They 
gave an account of the journey, ate, and retired early in anticipation of the 
next day’s trip home to Oraibi. Next morning, Don and his father bade 
Talasvuyauoma goodbye and started for home. At last they reached the 
spot where Don’s father had left the road-marker that was to give them a 
good path to the west. They searched about until they located it, whereupon 
Don’s father made a fresh path (this time by sprinkling meal to the east) 
and placed a new road-marker pointing to the village. 

Then the older man made a little speech. ‘‘Now we happily enter the 
houses of our fathers and mothers. Let us go!” 

This form of address is always used when returning from a long or dan- 
gerous journey, and not only expresses the joy of the returned speaker but 
also serves as an invitation to the clouds to visit the village. Hence, when 
his father had finished, Don had to repeat his words before they went on. 

Once home, they were eagerly greeted and thanked, especially by their 
female relatives. Then they rested all day, and on the morrow there was 
much feasting on dishes which were seasoned with the recently brought salt 
that had caused them so much difficulty in the gathering. 

An explanation of the shrines and rites connected with salt is given in 
the following myth. 

THE FLIGHT OF THE WAR TWINS” 

Long ago, while the people of Shimopovi still lived on the lower levels of the 
mesa, but after all the present villages were inhabited, the War Twins were living 
at their shrine to the north of Oraibi. On two successive days they happened to 
notice an unusual amount of traffic heading towards the present site of Hotevilla. 

‘“‘Where are all those people going?’’ they asked their grandmother. ‘‘Yes,” she 
replied, ‘“There is going to be a dance at Blue Canyon where the Hopi are to have 


19 This myth was narrated by Don’s father. Compare the version given by Henry R. 
Voth, Traditions of the Hopi (Field Columbian Museum, Anthropological Series, Vol. 8, 1905), 
pp. 90-92. 
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a matikive’e (Locust dance).’’° “Well,” said the Twins, “we'd like to see that. We 
never saw that kind of a dance in our lives. Perhaps we could all go to see it.” 
“Yes,” answered the Spider Woman, “‘it is a good dance, one of the best that the 
Hopi do. It’s up to you, and if you want to see it, I’ll take you there and introduce 
you to all the people.” 

As the Twins were anxious to go, they made all the necessary arrangements, 
their grandmother rose early to fix them a good breakfast, then all three set out, 
stopping at Hotevilla spring for a drink and heading for Blue Canyon. As usual, to 
make the time pass more quickly, the Twins played shinny all the way. 

It was shortly before noon when they arrived at the village which was holding 
the dance. The Twins enjoyed the spectacle very much but it began to grow late 
and they were getting very hungry, yet no one invited them to eat because they 
were ugly and dirty and never washed or tidied up. At last they felt as if they were 
about “‘to swallow their throats” [ravenously hungry], and as they were still not 
asked to dine anywhere, they began to get very angry. 

Finally, as they were passing by one of the houses a girl called out and asked 
them to enter. The girl set food before them, but as they ate they felt that the food 
lacked seasoning. 

At that time salt was not known to the Hopi, but the Twins themselves were 
salty as they were dirty and unwashed, and the only spot about them that was not 
black with dirt was the back of the hand with which they were in the habit of wiping 
their running noses. As they ate they occasionally ran the backs of their hands across 
their noses and then dipped their fists into the stew to season it. 

“Those ugly boys are getting too mean,’”’ remarked the girl who had invited 
them to eat, “‘putting their dirty hands into the stew doesn’t look good to us. If 
they keep that up we’ll never ask them to eat here again. Any of the stew that’s left 
over when that family is finished we’ll have to throw to the dogs as no one will 
want to eat it.” 

The Twins overheard what she whispered so they hurriedly ate what they could 
and then returned to the plaza to watch the dance. 

Towards evening they found themselves hungry again, but word of their unclean 
habits had got about and no one would give them an invitation. At last the Twins 
grew so angry that they complained to their grandmother and told her that they 
planned to wreak mischief on the villagers. As she was old they advised her to start 
out in the direction of Moenkopi as she would be readily captured in the event of a 
pursuit. 

Then they approached the shrine in the middle of the dance plaza called 
Talastcomo (Pollen Hill), and from opposite directions they fired arrows right into 
the middle of the sacred spot. “Why do you cause harm while we are dancing for 


20 Apart from the fact that this was an old-fashioned dance, the narrator could say no 
more about this performance. Locust, however, acts very bravely in myths. Blue Canyon is 
west of Oraibi, in the general direction of Moenkopi and the Grand Canyon. Several ruined 
places in the vicinity are said to be the remains of the villages mentioned in this story. 
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good things to happen?” cried the people in great anger. ‘“You are supposed to be 
our protectors and you ought to know better than that. We’ll teach you a lesson for 
that.” 

As the crowd rushed towards them the Twins chewed some powerful medicine 
which they spurted all about, turning dancers, spectators, and everything in the 
village into stone. Then they began to run rapidly in the direction taken by the 
Spider Woman. 

They tracked their grandmother to Moenkopi and found that she had gone on 
past Mauyavi spring. So they hurried on till they came to Pan’kuku, where they 
paused long enough to establish a shrine. ‘‘Now we are about to make a new settle- 
ment at Salt Canyon,” they said, “and we are preparing the shrines that the Hopi 
will use when they come this way for salt.” 

The next stop was at Tutuveni where they put their symbols as do the Hopi 
at the present day, and near here they caught up with their grandmother. “Are you 
getting tired?’’ they asked. ‘“‘Yes,”’ she replied, “I’ve been running all the way and 
I’m pretty tired.” ‘‘Well,” argued the Twins, “our enemies may return to human 
form and come after us, so we’ve got to hurry on.” 

Then they actually drove their old grandmother before them until at Totolospi 
they let her get ahead while they stopped to play a game, using petrified wood in- 
stead of reeds as counters. 

When they again caught up with the Spider Woman she was very nearly ex- 
hausted, so the Twins put a hand each under her armpits and half lifted, half 
dragged her along. Finally, when she complained that her muscles ached so that 
she could not take another step, the Twins decided that they had gained a sufficient 
lead on any one who might be pursuing them, so they paused to rest. Then they dug 
a narrow trench and told their grandmother to lie in it on her back. 

As soon as she was comfortably settled the Twins said, “Now we’ll take off 
your dress so that your private parts will show, and when the Hopi come by here 
every one of the men will ‘get into you’ so that we can help them. In this way we'll 
trade with each other, because on their way back they will leave some salt for you.” 
Then they chewed some medicine and spurting it on the Spider Woman, turned her 
into rock. 

Freed from the burden of dragging the old woman with them, the Twins hurried 
on and arrived at the mouth of the canyon where Pukonghéya, the elder, said to 
Palungahéya, the younger, ‘‘Now I’ll make you stay here so that when the Hopi 
come to this place for salt they will pray to you for the reward (rain) that they have 
won by beating us at Totolospi back there.’ 

Thus the younger Twin was turned to stone and Pukonghéya traveled on by 
himself past the place that spreads the rectum, past the place which he assigned as 
a home to the Bakab (Reed) clan, and on to Patcip-ve’itaka. Then he continued on 


21 There is a discrepancy between the salt-gathering narrative told by Don and the flight 
of the War Twins as told by his father. In Don’s version both Twins are represented here 
by rocks. 
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to Panktpatca and to Chicken House, leaving the proper directions for the Hopi 
to follow at each place. 

Soon the older Twin came to the home of the Nukpana (Masau’u), who is the 
head chief of the canyon and who dwelt there long before Pukonghéya’s arrival. Of 
him the Twin asked as a favor that he help whatever Hopi should pass that way 
in the future and Masau’u agreed to do so. From the Kéyemsi, too, whose home was 
the next spot he reached, Pukonghéya received a similar response to his request 
that they aid the Hopi. 

Soon the traveler came to the sipapu. ‘““Now when salt gatherers come here,” 
he announced, “‘they will set their offerings right by the side of the hole,’”’ and he 
then went through the entire procedure to be followed. He gave out further in- 
structions regarding the proper manner of removing pavisa, and then went on to 
the breast-shaped rock where it is necessary to drop from one level to another. To 
help people in the future he decided to turn himself into a rock at this place, say- 
ing that in this way the Hopi would be able to fasten their ropes around him and 
so clamber down safely with the help of his power 

Then he dropped to the ridge below where he established the home of the Kwans 
and fixed the basin of medicine water for the manufacture of tohopkom out of 
qémi. As he walked along the ledge he rubbed his fists continuously against the 
walls of the canyon, turning everything he touched into salt. This done, he climbed 
back to the shelf above and turned into rock as he had promised. 

In this way the manner of conducting salt expeditions properly was taught to 
the Hopi. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY 
OF ACCULTURATION FOR 
ANTHROPOLOGY By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


N outstanding development in anthropology during recent years has 
been the growing interest in the study of peoples whose modes of life 

are undergoing, or have undergone, extensive change as a result of ascer- 
tainable historic contacts with alien cultures. Acculturation, the term cur- 
rent in this country for such studies, has been defined as comprehending 


those phenomena which result when groups of individuals having different cultures 
come into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in the original 
cultural patterns of either or both groups.! 


This definition restricts acculturation to those aspects of cultural change 
that have resulted from first-hand contact between peoples. It plainly does 
not differentiate contacts between historic and non-literate folk from those 
between two primitive peoples. Nor does it touch upon the motivations 
behind studies of these cultures, though no discussion of the importance of 
acculturation in the furtherance of the aims of anthropological research 
would be realistic in its treatment unless it took into account that here the 
issue is joined between scientific and “applied’”’ anthropology. 

To assess the significance of acculturation studies, the historical back- 
ground of anthropological theory out of which they have arisen must first 
be sketched. When, at the turn of the century, the explanations offered by 
the evolutionary school became patently untenable, a more inductive mode 
of studying culture was developed, based on field investigation of primitive 
life. But though it was believed that from the resulting data valid general- 
izations about the processes of cultural dynamics might be made manifest, 
the great bodies of carefully controlled field reports were mainly used to 
make reconstructions of historic contacts between peoples—that is, in 
attempts to recover the processes of non-recorded history. In this country, 
such reconstructions were generally limited to restricted areas where a 
high degree of probability existed that the assumed contacts had actually 
taken place. In Europe, however, where history tended to become a fetish, 
logical deductions derived from the plotting of sweeping world-wide dis- 
tributions of traits considered with all but complete disregard for their 
cultural contexis attained wide currency. The weakness of all such studies, 
as came very clearly to be understood in this country at least, was that in 


' R. Redfield, R. Linton, and M. J. Herskovits, Memorandum for the Study of Accultura- 
tion (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 149-52, 1936). 
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reconstructing unrecorded history, lacking the controls of the documentary 
history of the historians, no technique existed whereby the validity of one 
conclusion could be sustained against a contradictory one, too often derived 
from identical data. 

Thus an uneasy feeling began to grow that though cultures were being 
studied with the greatest possible objectivity, the relationship between 
culture and its human carriers continued to remain obscure. In time, this 
methodological self-criticism ‘brought forth an approach which sought new 
emphases in the study of culture. Autobiographies were obtained from 
members of primitive communities, mythology was analyzed to show how 
it reflected its cultural setting, and the place of all manner of cultural 
phenomena, from art to technology—“‘in the minds of the people’ as it was 
sometimes phrased—was investigated. Yet not until this new trend be- 
came so sharply pointed as to clearly suggest the direction that field studies 
were taking was there any tendency to inveigh against the historical consid- 
eration, which, it might well have been recognized, implied much more than 
an insistence on recovering an unrecorded succession of events. As the form- 
ulation of this trend of thought crystallized, however, its position, especially 
in England, advanced to the point of maintaining that any historical con- 
sideration was merely “antiquarian,” and hence of little scientific value. 
Therefore, all thought of history was abjured, and an understanding of cul- 
ture was sought in the intensive study of the interrelationships between the 
facets of a single civilization, their integration with each other, and the 
effect of their interplay on the psychology of the individuals manifesting 
them. 

While these latter points were not new to American anthropologists, 
the insistence with which this anti-historical position was phrased and 
rephrased served to accelerate a movement that was already in a healthy 
state of growth. For if the studies of the anti-historians lacked a certain 
breadth of background and exhibited a certain shallowness due to a failure 
to recognize the importance of time depth, they nonetheless often revealed 
values in the cultures studied that research less bent on determining the 
inner relationships of the elements of a given civilization ordinarily missed. 
Similarly, if the refusal to take the historical part of a culture into con- 
sideration made for a certain naiveté when the anti-historical school came 
to study peoples not living in extreme isolation, it is also true that their 
refusal to make historical reconstructions and to plot distributions made it 
possible for them to present a portrait of primitive folk that was far more 
lifelike than could possibly result from a search for “traits.” 

It was against this background that the study of acculturation came 
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to be projected in dimensions large enough to allow its scope and problems 
to be formulated. This is not to say that the significance of the study of cul- 
tures in contact had been previously disregarded by anthropologists, for 
anthropological investigations conducted among American Indian tribes, in 
Mexico, and among New World Negroes and other peoples having hybrid 
cultures had indicated the possibilities inherent in scientific research of this 
type, while in Europe, a growing recognition of the importance for Euro- 
pean Colonial administrators of a knowledge of the traditions of the peoples 
under their charge, foreshadowed another place this field of interest was 
to make for itself. It was rather that the drive toward the study of such 
cultures was too diffuse to stimulate the prosecution of much active work 
directed primarily toward this end. Therefore, despite all this early work and 
its more numerous recent counterparts, concepts are still vague, methods 
anything but equivalent, and the ends in view diverse, so that it has become 
imperative that the position of acculturation studies in the anthropological 
repertoire be clarified and the contributions to be expected from them be 
made explicit. 

Initially it should be emphasized that the study of acculturation bridges 
the gap between the two current extremes of opinion held by anthropolo- 
gists as to the problems and methods of the discipline, and thus must take 
its place alongside other anthropological approaches to the study of culture. 
If the matter be considered from the point of view of cultural dynamics and 
the importance of culture as an historical continuum, it is to be seen that ex- 
cept in rare instances, of all who are concerned with primitive societies only 
the student of acculturation is in a position to work under the conditions of 
control afforded by recorded history. On the other hand, those studying 
acculturation are also in a strategic position to investigate the interrela- 
tionship between the elements of a given culture, and the manner in which 
the functioning whole influences the individuals who live under it. For how 
better analyze the mechanisms of culture than under those conditions 
where, to varying degrees, forces that are known entities rather than hypo- 
thetical reconstructions have been operative or are actually at work? How 
better attack the difficult problems of the inner relationships between the 
elements of a given culture and their influence on personality, than in 
those situations where the psychological stresses and strains incident upon 
cultural change enable the student to observe, under conditions of known 
historic control, the results of changes in settled habits of belief and be- 
havior? Is it not apparent that if competent analysis is made of the base- 
line from which the process of change in a given society took its beginnings, 
and the consequences of a subsequent cultural contact as found in the life 
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of the people carefully recorded, a more precise determination of the man- 
ner of cultural change and the inner relationship of the elements of culture 
involved will be possible than can come from the employment of any other 
method? 

The anthropologist who studies acculturation that he may understand 
the processes of culture has at hand, first of all, the materials of historical 
documentation. It is particularly to the point to stress this, since the ob- 
liviousness of students of primitive life to historical records bearing on the 
peoples they study is a commonplace. In studies of acculturation, however, 
recourse to history—actual recorded history, that is, not “‘historical”’ recon- 
structions—is mandatory. The study of present-day Haitian peasant cul- 
ture may be taken as a case in point. Here an historical analysis based on 
ethnological background has made it possible to identify the African tribes 
that contributed to the Negro ancestry of the present Haitian population 
so that the African elements in the culture of Haiti today can be referred to 
their exact provenience, while, to no less a degree, this approach has made 
it possible to recover the cultural setting the French masters presented to 
the eyes of their slaves. As a result, the manner in which aboriginal aspects 
of culture persisted in Haiti in the face of terrific repression can clearly 
be seen, as well as how with gentler times the unceasing process of com- 
bining and revamping French and African custom brought it about that at 
present the resulting cultural entity exhibits, in its outer aspects at least, 
the characteristic forms of any unified functioning culture. Mexico furnishes 
other instances; aspect by aspect, the culture of the Indians living there 
today can be analyzed and the whole studied on the basis of a known his- 
toric past so that, as has been shown for definite elements in a single Mexi- 
can culture, early records permit an understanding otherwise unobtainable 
of seeming anomalies in its present-day organization. 

Many specific problems in cultural dynamics can best be investigated 
advantageously through studies of acculturation. The relative stability of 
material aspects of culture as against the intangibles of tradition can be 
assessed on the basis of known data, not of hypothetical assumptions; in 
a similar manner, such problems as the relative conservatism of men and 
women can be analyzed. The power or impotence of the individual in the 
face of established tradition, the mechanisms that enable an individual to 
bring about cultural change or to enforce cultural stability; the educative 
forces which condition an individual to the patterns of behavior sanctioned 
by his society—problems of this order, as well as numerous others, can be 
studied most profitably where cultures are in a state of flux due to the shock 
of contact with new bodies of technology, belief, and traditional behavior. 
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Thus in these, and many other ways, acculturation reinforces the his- 
torical flank of anthropological investigation. What is its place at the side 
of those not concerned with the dynamics of culture, but with the interac- 
tion of the parts of a single culture considered on a single time plane, and 
with the influence of a culture in shaping the habitual reactions and per- 
sonalities of those who live under it? Here, too, the study of cultures in 
contact is no less useful. For it is under conditions of change that the mat- 
ters of primary interest to the anti-historians are most clearly shown; 
where traditions are in conflict, the readjustments within a culture incident 
to the process of effecting felicitous combinations of ancestral traits with 
those newly introduced, can throw much light on how the elements of 
culture are interrelated and how the resulting whole functions; while in 
those situations where traditions are in conflict, personal adjustments to 
the scene are more clearly discernible. If reference may again be made to 
Haiti, where continued contact between French and Africans resulted in 
a centuries-long consolidation of traditions, not only can the functioning 
of the entire code of Haitian culture in its present-day hybrid form be seen 
with the greatest clarity because of its dual nature, but the manner in 
which, in technology, social, and economic organization, religion, music and 
the dance, the ancestral components have taken new form as a result of 
the movement of the historical kaleidoscope, can very readily be discerned. 
If it be considered at the same time how the dichotomy shown by the ele- 
ments of Haitian culture has affected the psychology of the Haitian—result- 
ing in a state of “living on one’s nerves,” as a Haitian physician has phrased 
it out of his long observation of his people—may it not be asked whether 
in the case of other cultures that have undergone or are undergoing similar 
experiences, acculturation studies cannot be expected to further the aims 
of those students of culture who are more concerned with form than with 
process, with personalities rather than with the course of history? 

A final word is to be said concerning the ends toward which studies 
of acculturation have been directed. Many scientific anthropologists have 
grown inhospitable to studies of culture-contact because of insistent claims 
from some quarters of their importance for what has come to be termed 
“applied anthropology.” Allowing wholeheartedly for the skepticism which 
such claims must engender—for we do not as yet know enough about cul- 
ture to determine the destinies of peoples who have lost control of the direc- 
tion of their own affairs because of the superior power of European nations* 


2 Cf. M. J. Herskovits, Applied Anthropology and the American Anthropologist (Science, 
Vol. 83, pp. 215-22, 1936). 
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—it is nevertheless manifest that the value of the scientific study of culture- 
contact cannot be held the less valid because of its possible misuse at the 
hand of those interested in special pleading. Fortunately there are not many 
who counsel the anthropologists to restrict their activities to more conven- 
tional assignments—urging that they devote themselves exclusively either 
to the analysis of those “uncontaminated” cultures to be found in the 
remote parts of the earth, or where broken cultures must be studied, that 
they attempt only to recover aboriginal modes of behavior and pay but 
scant attention to the present condition of such cultures and the effect of 
this condition on their present carriers. Certainly in the case of innumerable 
problems of anthropological significance in the Africanist field, whether 
studied in Africa or in the New World, such rigid delimitation would not 
only act as a straight-jacket but, with the factor of contact here being so 
continuous and decisive, would render them altogether impossible of study, 
especially since anthropological methods can alone cope with them. Though 
in the Africanist field as in the field of American Indian research there are 
important problems that can be solved, and solved advantageously, by a 
“purist” method, its dogmatic and exclusive continuation must inevitably 
lead to sterility. It is for this reason that the thesis is maintained that for a 
basic understanding of the problems which concern the nature and mecha- 
nisms of culture and the relationship between a culture and its carriers, the 
approach through studies in acculturation, by permitting greater control 
over data under analysis, and by allowing the anthropologist to employ the 
laboratory of history, must play a role of ever increasing importance in 
anthropological research. 
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THE ORIGIN OF AZTEC TL By B. L. WHORF 


N 1923 J. Alden Mason, in a consideration of the consonants to be re- 

constructed for original Uto-Aztecan, wrote “él, on the other hand, is 
found only in certain Nahuatlan languages. Other dialects and all other 
Uto-Aztecan languages replace it with normal ¢. It seems a more rational 
explanation, therefore, to consider ¢/ as developed from ¢ in Aztec under as 
yet unelucidated rules.” 

The alternative to this explanation is, of course, to regard # or its an- 
cestor as an original Uto-Aztecan consonant distinct from ¢. In two recent 
publications? I reaffirmed the thesis of Mason’s, stating that it could be 
considered as undoubtedly correct, but gave no proof. In the present paper 
I wish to submit the proof; or in other words to elucidate the rules, which 
Mason supposed to exist, and which in point of fact do exist, for the de- 
velopment of original */ under the influence of wholly local Aztec surround- 
ings into two Aztec consonants, ¢/ under one set of Aztec conditions and ¢ 
under the complementary or alternative set. 

From this point on I shall use the symbol 4 in place of é/, as denoting a 
single phoneme, not a cluster of ¢ and /. Mason’s “certain Nahuatlan lan- 
guages” can probably be amended to “‘a group of specially related dialects 
of the Nahuatl language, forming one major dialectal division, which may 
be called Central Nahuatl, or Aztec.’’ The crucial observable fact concern- 
ing the interrelation of \ and ¢ in Aztec has not hitherto been pointed out, to 
my knowledge. It is this: with the exception of (1) the absolutive noun 
suffixes -A and -Xi, and (2) a statistically small scattering of sporadic occur- 
rences, A is found only before the vowel a in the same word, while ¢ is found 
only in the complementary distribution, that is before sounds, whether 
vowel or consonant, other than a, and as word-final, with the exception of 
(3) a statistically small scattering of occurrences before a. The relatively 
few irregular exceptions under (2) and (3) seem to stand outside the phono- 
logical system of the language, which, aside from them, works with quite 
mechanical regularity. Thus, in a certain class of verbs, change of final 
-i to -a changes the meaning from intransitive to transitive. Accordingly 
we find that pa-ti ‘it melts’ becomes ki-pa-Xa ‘he melts it.’ Or again, final 
-a is changed to -ilia to form an “applicative,” a doubly transitive verb 


1 J. Alden Mason, A Preliminary Sketch of the Yaqui Language (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 20, pp. 195-212, 1923). 

2 B. L. Whorf, review of A. L. Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 343-45, 1935); B. L. Whorf, The Comparative Linguistics of 
Uto-Aztecan (American Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 600-608, 1935). 
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with both direct and indirect objects; so that Aaso?Ka ‘love’ and Aaka 
‘burn’ become Aasotilia and Katilia. 

So much can be ascertained simply from a thorough synchronic study 
of present-day Aztec. Comparative Uto-Aztecan study however yields a 
confirmatory result—namely that original UA*? when followed by *a gave 
rise to Aztec A, in other situations to Aztec ¢. Thus, on the one hand, UA 
*tama" ‘tooth’ > Tiibatulabal tama-", Hopi tama, S. Paiute tan”a-", Tara- 
humar dami, Aztec Aan-; or UA* ‘excrement’> Ho. kita, S.P. k’iéa-, 
Yaqui b”ita, Tepecano bit, Cora "ita, Az. k”ika-. On the other hand UA 
*téka, *ttke, *téki ‘cut’> Ho. tiki, Tiib. tiha, S.P. tivyani-, Papago Zk (‘hole’), 
Az. teki; UA *siitu” ‘finger-nail’>Tiib. Sulu-", S.P. Sizu-, Tar. sutu, Pap. 
huti, Co. Site, Az. -ste-, iste-; UA *tusi ‘grind’>Ho. tosi, S.P. tuSu, Tar. 
duSi, Pap. éuh', Co. ti- $i, Az. te-si; UA *toka ‘call, cry, name’> Ho. tétéka, 
Az. to- ka-, and so on.® 

If now the method of comparative linguistics be pushed further and 
deeper, it will not only confirm the Aztec situation as revealed by syn- 
chronic linguistics, but will throw a further light upon that situation that 
no amount of synchronic study could make forthcoming. In brief, it will 
provide a harmonious explanation of the most troublesome of the excep- 
tions to the Aztec complementary distribution of ( and #, and the remain- 
ing exceptions will be reduced to a number entirely permissible as stray 
cases due to unknown disturbing influences—special phonological situa- 
tions, analogies, and loan-words. 

It is first found that Uto-Aztecan *a does not invariably yield Aztec a, 
but in a statistically small number of cases yields Aztec e (or more rarely 
i that may be considered a development from e). This vagary cannot be 
correlated with anything in the Aztec phonetic surroundings. In the wider 
Uto-Aztecan purview it can be correlated, to a fair degree of probability, 
with the matter of the length of the Uto-Aztecan vowel, but the evidence 
is rather scanty, due to our lack of information on the vowel-lengths in so 
many Uto-Aztecan languages. 

In my Comparative Linguistics I stated that the first vowel of the typical 
CVCV root might be of one, two, or three moras, *a, *a-, *a-a. On the basis 


’ The phonetic orthography used is the one recommended by Sapir and used in my 
Comparative Linguistics of Uto-Aztecan. The symbols §, c, €, stand for older c, és, éc, respectively. 
Accent of words is generally not indicated, but in modern Aztec it is nearly always on the 
penult. As will be explained, the three vowel-lengths in Hopi are indicated differently from the 
usage of the cited work. I should also say that while a synchronic treatment of Hopi conven- 
iently recognizes two main types of guttural stop, k and g, for comparative purposes it is 
best to write Hopi in terms of & that takes in all complementarily distributed k and q, and & 
for the residuum, an especially fronted & like ky. 
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of statistical occurrence, however, the situation does not suggest a simple 
build-up of length units by singles, pairs, and triplets of such units. So far 
as our rather scanty length evidence goes, it seems to show that the middle 
degree of length, *a- above, is much the most common, and the shortest 
length is the least common. Hence this shortest length does not seem like 
the elementary structural unit, as the above graphic symbolism somewhat 
tends to imply. Perhaps it would be better to use the symbolism *4, *a, 
*a-, and the terminology “reduced mora or ultra-short,” “full mora or 
short (or medium),” “two-mora or long.”’ In Hopi we have precisely this 
odd three-length system. In Southern Paiute, Tiibatulabal, and Aztec we 
have information on the length of vowels, but these languages have two- 
length systems,‘ and their short vowel corresponds on the whole both to 
the ancient short and the ancient ultra-short. “On the whole’”’ should be 
emphasized, for any language may change the length of a vowel for obscure 
reasons. For one thing, most Uto-Aztecan languages have stress accent, 
and stress often alters vowel-length. However, such evidence as we have 
seems to show that a rather uncommon, sporadic, special type of short a 
in Uto-Aztecan yields e in Aztec except when preceded or followed by *k 
not to be confused with * or *k”. This vowel may even have had a tinge of 
e-equality in Uto-Aztecan, for it occasionally gives an e-reflex outside of 
Nahuatl. Here is the evidence: 

UA *kd*ca> Ho. kahcan- ‘bite,’ Tiib. ha-izi-bi?- ‘chew cud,’ Az. kecoma 
‘bite.’ The Hopi vowel is not ultra-short, but ultra-short does not occur 
before pre-aspirated consonants in Hopi. 

UA *k”d+ determinative of water-animal= ‘frog’>Ho. pa--k”a, S.P. 
pa-k”a-n?a, Tiib. wa--ga-iS-, Huichol Su--k”a, Az. k”e-ya-, all ‘frog.’ 

UA *k’dsa> Ho. k”dsa ‘skirt,’ Az. k”eSan- ‘a tunic-like garment.’ Note 
that here the Hopi vowel is ultra-short, as in three instances below. 

UA *k”dna> Ho. k”dna ‘split, cleave,’ Az. k”emi-, -k”’en ‘a furrow.’ It is 
suggested that the m in the Az. full grade may be from *m assimilated to- 
wards the preceding labial sound. 

UA *ldni ‘tongue’>Ho. /éni, Tiib. lalan-, Opata nene-, Varohio yeni, 
Cora nanuri-, Huichol neni, Az. nene-pil-, all ‘tongue.’ The e that appears 
in other than Aztec indicates perhaps the fronting effect of the original */-. 

UA *mdta ‘stone mortar for grinding’ >Ho. médta, S.P. mara-, Tiib. 
mana --l (dissim.<*mala--l), Yaqui mata, Tarahumar mata, Huichol mate, 
Az. meKa-, all ‘stone mortar.’ 


4] thought at first that Tiibatulabal had a three-length system, judging this from the 
orthography used by Voegelin in his grammar, but it would seem from the careful examination 
that has since been made by Voegelin and Swadesh that this is not the case. 
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UA *nd-, reflexive and duplicative prefix > Az. ne-, all other languages 
na-. However, when secondarily lengthened in UA it gives Az. na-, e.g. 
UA *na--wo-y ‘four’ (<wo ‘two’) > Ho. na-lé-y, Az. na- wi. 

UA *nék”a ‘agave drink, pulque’>Cora mawa, Huichol nawa, Az. 
nek”-. 

UA *ndsi ‘ashes’> Cora nasi, Az. neS-. 

UA *padhi ‘three’> Ho. pahi-w, Tiib. pa-i, S.P. pai-, Mayo bahi, 
Tepecano va-i-, Heve vei-, Cora wai (the w is anomalous for Cora), older 
Az. ei, modern Az. yet. 

UA *sdék”a> Ho. sak”a ‘green, green-blue, turquoise,’ S.P. say”a- ‘blue, 
green,’ Heve sag”a ‘leaf,’ Az. Siw- ‘green, green-blue, turquoise.’ Here the 
Aztec change has gone beyond e to i (e sometimes secondarily becomes i, 
Se is rare, syllable-closing k” sometimes becomes w, e.g. Cik”na-wi or 
tiwna-wi ‘nine’). 

UA *té*k“a>Cora tak”a ‘master, lord, god,’ Az. tek”- ‘master, lord, 
god.’ 

UA *te™pd ‘ground, hill, mountain’ is the form indicated by several 
cognates, but the Aztec is fepe- ‘mountain.’ Another explanation, vowel- 
assimilation, is also possible here. 

The non-e reflex when flanked by & is shown by e.g. *kdte>Ho. kati 
‘sit,’ Az. kat-ka ‘was;’ *maika> Ho. mdka ‘give,’ Az. maka ‘gi 'e.’ 

There are some other evidences for the existence of ultra-short vowels 
in Uto-Aztecan, such as the complete loss of them in Aztec under certain 
conditions—perhaps stress conditions—as in *si#tu"> Az. iste- cited above, 
or *kdsi> Ho. ‘thigh,’ Az. ik5i-, -k5i- ‘foot, leg’-—the compressed word 
then acquiring a prothetic vowel i- perhaps borrowed from a frequent pro- 
nominal prefix 7- and lost after other preposed elements. Again, there are 
the occasional doublets in Aztec like mama ‘carry’ and meme ‘carry,’ as if 
they derived from *mama and a shortened variant *mdémd. However, 
whether or not “ultra-shortness” be the best explanation, the above evi- 
dence shows that UA *a was here and there in a peculiar condition in which 
it regularly gave rise to Aztec e. 

The greatest exception to the rule of Aa in Aztec is provided by the hosts 
of words ending in the absolutive noun suffix -A, -Ai. This corresponds to the 
Uto-Aztecan absolutive suffix *-t for the nominative case, to which could 
be added the case suffixes *-e genitive and *-a objective (accusative). The 
genitive suffix may have survived only in Tiibatulabal, Heve, and some of 
the Southern California tongues, but the objective ending has survived to 
a much more widespread extent, either as -a or as -ta. Where a caseless 
language like Aztec has descended from one with a system of nominative, 
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genitive, and objective, the caseless noun is perhaps especially likely to be 
derived from the objective form, the one of most frequent occurrence. 
Names other than those of persons are more likely to occur in discourse as 
object or in relations expressed by the objective case like to, at, in, with, 
etc., than as nominative actor. This is seen in the Romance languages, 
whose nouns are derived from the Latin accusative. Hence the pre- Nahuatl 
objectives ending in -ta would yield old Aztec nouns ending in -Aa. The -a 
however may have been of the “ultra-short” type; indeed the Hopi evidence 
suggests this. In Hopi the objective -a is not heard at all unless it ends a 
sentence. Within the sentence it disappears, leaving the objective case 
terminating in -t, which distinguishes it from the nominative case, the latter 
using the bare stem. Now this is not a property of all final vowels in Hopi, 
but occurs only in certain forms, with vowels most or all of which seem to 
be historically the vowels of nominal case endings. 

If now we assume that *¢ yields A in Aztec not only before Az. a but also 
before Az. e when that e corresponds to Uto-Astecan a, in other words before 
a of the earliest stage of Aztec, then we explain both the occasional occur- 
rences of Ae in Aztec, and the absolutive suffixes. The nouns in *-#4 became 
nouns in *-Ad, and then in *-Ae—indeed the transcription “éle’”’ instead of 
“‘tli,”’ is found in the oldest Spanish chroniclers such as Bernal Diaz. The 
further fate of this vowel when final and preceded by A was determined by 
its position relative to the stress accent, and ties up with the fact that e 
is “‘weak” as a final vowel in Aztec, scarcely ever occurring in unstressed 
final position. The words commonly written as ending in e, like [cate, 
topille, pixque, yazque, tlacuanime],* actually end in the “saltillo,” a glot- 
tal consonant, and in my orthography are kate?, topille?, piSke?, yaske?, 
Kak” ani-me?. Immediately after a stress, which is also equivalent to after 
a consonant, the weak final e narrowed further to i, producing nouns of the 
type of me-'c-Ki ‘moon,’ nemili’s-Ki ‘life,’ si’?-Ki ‘hare,’ to-’é-Ai ‘rabbit,’ 
Kaka’?-Ki ‘day,’ wi-'c-Ki ‘thorn,’ etc. When two syllables distant from the 
stress the final vowel became so weakened as to disappear, producing the 
nouns of the type ko’ne-K ‘child,’ ko’yo-K ‘coyote,’ ma’sa-K ‘deer,’ me’Ka-K 
‘mortar,’ si’wa--A ‘woman,’ So’Zi-K ‘flower,’ etc. Hence the 4 in the absolu- 
tive suffixes is accounted for. 

There remains one other small source of final 4. In the possessed forms 
-k” ik, -maX, -meX, -peX of the nouns respectively ‘excrement,’ ‘net,’ ‘mortar,’ 
‘mat,’ an ordinary a has been lost, not by weakening but by morphological 
apocopation, from the absolutive forms k”ika-A, maka-K, etc. Here, of 


* Brackets here indicate that the words enclosed are not phonetically transcribed, but 
represent quoted forms.—Editor. 
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course, the A determined by the a vowel remains after secondary loss of the 
vowel. In the case of maSka-i ‘breechcloth,’ the apocopated possessed form 
*-maSk is replaced by -maSki through analogy with the other words in 
-Ki. 

This same principle explains the only occurrences of Ae in stems. The 
syllable occurs only initially, except as a result of combining stems. The 
word Ke- ‘fire’ is clearly the Aztec representative of Uto-Aztecan *td, *1477 
‘fire,’ whence Yaqui /ahi ‘fire,’ Cora ¢a ‘fire,’ faire ‘kindle,’ Opata ta ‘burn,’ 
tai ‘fire,’ Papago tai ‘fire,’ Heve ¢e ‘fire,’ Hopi ¢a-k- stem (in derivatives) 
meaning ‘burn.’ During the pre-Aztec period the word evidently occurred 
as a doublet, */a and *#d, the latter yielding Xe ‘fire’ and the former AaXa 
‘burn’ and Aatia ‘burn.’ The word Aewa? ‘species of large snake’ evidently 
bears the suffix —wa? ‘possessor of’ and means ‘possessor of fire.’ 

The word Xe?ko ‘rise’ may be compared with ako ‘up’ and Hopi ?dk”?a 
‘upward to, up.’ If we reconstruct the root as a doublet *?ako/*?dko and 
assume the latter form to have been combined with the verb-prefix *ta- 
‘something’ (later Aa-) in a reduced form *#d-, as a goal-object (“‘upward to 
something”), we arrive at a pre-Aztec *#é?dko. In Aztec the second ultra- 
short vowel is syncopated, leaving however the glottal consonant or “‘sal- 
tillo,”’ while the first one becomes e, yielding Ae?ko. 

The words Kein, Ken, Kei (final m lost by weakening) ‘what, something’ 
have evidently resulted from combination of the demonstrative pronoun 
in ‘this’ with an element */a, *té ultimately the same as the verb-prefix 
Aa- ‘something.’ This is shown by the fact that in some dialects, such as 
that of Milpa Alta, D.F., Aein is replaced by Aaon, the parallel compound 
with the demonstrative on ‘that.’ While *ai does not ordinarily yield Aztec 
ei, *4i would do so. The particle Ae sometimes used with the imperative is 
very likely a similar sort of doublet with the particle Xa ‘if.’ The word 
Aeyo- ‘fame, honor’ is again perhaps derived from the above-mentioned 
*ta@ ‘something’ with the abstract-noun suffix -yo, perhaps influenced by 
analogy of an unrelated noun tenyo-, teyo- of the same meaning; compare 
English ‘to amount to something.’ 

The word Xeko- ‘line traced in middle of ball court’ may be explained 
as a doublet of Aako- ‘rod;’ it means secondarily ‘delay,’ and Aekolia ‘grant 
a delay or stay of time’ is a derived verb no doubt alluding to the ball game. 
This completes the known cases of Xe. 

We may now consider the very few cases of A before other vowels than 
a or e. The words Aila- ‘abyss, dark depths,’ Ailania ‘make black,’ Ail-li 
‘black paint, ink,’ Ai- ‘black,’ I derive from Uto-Aztecan *tu? ‘black’ 
(whence, e.g., S.P. tu--* ‘black,’ Tiib. éu--l ‘charcoal’), which is the source 
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of the much more common root *tu-*ka ‘black, dark, night’ found in most 
Uto-Aztecan languages. The simple root took on the noun-theme suffix 
*-la,5 and I then assume an ultra-short first vowel in pre-Nahuatl, i.e. 
*tila, which then underwent assimilation to *#éla. This gave in Aztec at 
first Xela, then the change went further to Ail/a. This last change may have 
been aided by the analogy of some neighboring dialect which had not made 
the vowel-assimilation and therefore showed *fila as the straight descendant 
of pre-Nahuatl *tula. 

The postposition Aok ‘with, near’ is in the Milpa Alta dialect Ack”, and 
this is probably the primary form of the word. The spelling [tloc] of classical 
Aztec is either the approximation of a Spanish scribe to the unfamiliar 
sound ak” or represents a dialect in which the a was actually rounded to o 
by the following lip-rounded sound k”. The name of the indwelling univer- 
sal god, Tloque Nauaque, is derived from this particle; the first word is 
in my orthography Aak”ke?. 

As for Ko?- ‘hawk,’ we may note that Aztec o is occasionally derived 
from *aw, and compare Heve toha’wo ‘hawk.’ An original *toha’wo would 
yield Nahuatl *toa’wo, which would probably assimilate to *tawo, whence 
Aztec *Aawo and eventually \o0?- —for the saltillo sometimes represents a 
lost syllable in w-. The difference between this case and to-é- ‘rabbit’ 
(<UA *tavu> Hopi ta-vo, S.P. tavu-, Heve tavu, all ‘rabbit,’ pre-Aztec 
*taw->*to--, with addition of thematic -z>to-é-) is that in the latter case 
the stage *fo-- was reached in the pre-Aztec period, while with ‘hawk’ the 
form in this period remained */aw- so that in the Aztec period it could be- 
come *Aaw-, and last of all Ao-. The word Aolololtin ‘gathering, group’ is 
contracted from Xa-olololtin. This finishes the cases of initial A occurring 
otherwise than before a in the two great Aztec dictionaries.® 

Gases of X otherwise than before a in the interior of words are very rare 
and always due to the juxtaposition of elements in a compound. One of the 
most interesting such cases is the name of the god Tezcatlipoca, for it 
tends to confirm my explanation of the reason for the A of the absolutive 
noun suffixes. In one of the earliest post-Conquest Aztec manuscripts, the 
Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca, the name is always written Tezcatlepoca 
(teskakepo-ka). It means “smoking mirror,’”’ from teska-K ‘mirror,’ po- ka 
‘gives off smoke.’ According to my explanation, we have here a very old 

5It may turn out with the discovery of just a little more evidence that the formula 
*tu* should be *tul, a contracted form, of which *tula is the original and primary root, and 
that there is no suffix involved. 

6 Fr. Alonzo de Molina, Vocabulario de la Lengua Mexicana (Julio Platzmann, ed., Leip- 
zig, 1880); Rémi Siméon, Dictionnaire de la Langue Nahuatl (Paris, 1885). 
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combination, dating from the time when the absolutive suffix was *-id, 
giving the combination *teskatd-po-ka. This later yielded in regular fashion 
teskake-po-ka, the ultra-short vowel preserved because word-internal, al- 
though lost when word-final in ¢eskaX ‘mirror.’ The vowel change then went 
further to 1, giving teskaXipo- ka. In the few other cases of internal Ai the 
i belongs to the second component, e.g., the name of the goddess Coatlicue 
and the plant a-Ai-nan, which represent the combinations koa-X-i-k”ei 
‘serpent her skirt’ and a-X-7: nan ‘water its mother.’ Most Aztec compounds, 
however, are made according to a pattern that is even older than that of 
Tezcatlipoca, dating from a time when according to my theory the absolu- 
tive suffix and its vowel signalized case-distinctions, so that 4 is not found in 
such compounds, because it would have to represent *-td of the objective 
case, which is not the case of the compounding relation. Such compounds 
usually show no trace of any absolutive suffix (old caseless form) internal 
to the word; sometimes they have an internal -/i- or -t- which must rep- 
resent an old *-#i or *-te, perhaps of the genitive case. We have now ac- 
counted for all that statistically small scattering of cases which at first 
seem to be exceptions to the rule that 4 occurs only before a as an alternate 
for ¢ in all other positions. 

There remain to be considered those other apparent exceptions to the 
rule, the scattering occurrences of /a. First, the rule when completely formu- 
lated does not apply to *éa preceded by a consonant in pre-Aztec; / as 
second member of a consonant-cluster was somehow “protected’”’ against 
the change. This explains the éa’s in i?talwia ‘tell to,’ ista- ‘salt,’ ista-, -sta- 
‘white,’ ictaka ‘secretly,’ itta ‘see.’ Probably also itaka- ‘provisions’ belongs 
here, to be regarded as simplified from *itéaka-, just as itta has become ita 
in some modern dialects. Another way of stating this revision of the rule 
is that A does not occur in clusters within the root of a word, that is, which 
were firm clusters in pre-Aztec. Where 4 occurs in a cluster, as in iSAawa, 
isipKayoa, moska, cinkan, the cluster is of later origin and represents the 
juncture of elements. The cluster formed by the old absolutive suffix 
*-1d was of course not a “‘firm”’ cluster; it represented a juncture of elements 
each of which was freely replaceable by others, hence the ¢ was analogous 
to one at the beginning of a word, and was not “protected.” 

The fact that the syilable ¢a survived into Aztec by way of these old 
firm clusters resulted in that éa remained a possible or “pronounceable”’ 
combination in Aztec speech patterns. This made it possible for the pro- 
nominal prefixes ¢i- and to-, in becoming elided to ¢- before vowels, to pro- 
duce the sequence fa=#-a, as in tawi=#(0)-awi ‘our aunt.’ In other words, 
since fa remains a possible sequence in Aztec, there is no reason why it 
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should not result from a juncture of elements; and since the parts of a 
juncture tend to conserve their typical forms as members of their two 
different systems, this secondarily formed ¢a¢ undergoes no conversion to 
Xa. In the same way Aztec is able to borrow a word containing the sequence 
ta from another language or from a ¢-dialect of Nahautl without necessity 
that this /a be repatterned to Aa. 

The word ta?- (ta?-Ki) ‘father’ however probably belonged originally 
to the class of “baby words,” “nursery words,” “Lallwérter,” and as such 
passed through the shift from éa to Xa unaffected. It is known that words 
of this type may be conservative of their original form in the face of a 
change that sweeps over the adult language. It is worth noting that this 
word is not the regular Uto-Aztecan word for father, but apparently a 
Uto-Aztecan word for uncle, *taha, whence Hopi -taha ‘(one’s) maternal 
uncle,’ Yaqui fata ‘maternal uncle,’ Tarahumar date ‘uncle,’ which word 
in this meaning has in conformity with adult language undergone the 
Aztec shift.in the regular manner, to Aa?- (Aa?-Ai) ‘uncle.’ 

There now remain in the dictionaries the following stems containing 
ta: taka-, tataka ‘dig, scratch’ (from which are derived takaliwi, taka piliwi, 
takaSotia, and perhaps takanal- ‘root of a certain plant’), taka- ‘species of 
shrub,’ tazitowia(n) ‘species of bird,’ taletek ‘small lizard,’ tamaziwa ‘meas- 
ure,’ tamal- ‘tamale,’ tamasolin ‘toad,’ tamati ‘take as a patron,’ fana?- 
‘palm-fibre basket,’ ‘apa- ‘break up, blister, frizzle up’ (whence tapalka- 
‘sherds, broken tile,’ tapaliwi ‘be blistered,’ tatapacgoa ‘frizzle, curl, crimp, 
hair or cloth,’ tatapa?- ‘old worn garment’), tapaz-, ‘coral,’ tapasol- ‘nest,’ 
tapayasin ‘small toad,’ tapayol- ‘ball,’ also ‘thick,’ fawi interjection ‘oh!’. 
The word tatkaw ‘first, principal’ =¢(0)-azkaw. Now most if not all of these 
stems are typically Nahuatl in general structure and appearance. It is 
quite in line with this fact that ¢a is found almost entirely as initial, includ- 
ing initial reduplications—entirely so if we except éa in clusters and ifaka-, 
which may be the result of a cluster or a prefix. Similarly in Aztec Xa is 
overwhelmingly predominant as initial and relatively uncommon in other 
positions; and this situation is the natural reflex of two facts: (1) that many 
Uto-Aztecan roots begin with ta while comparatively few have éa internally, 
(2) that Nahuatl builds up a vast number of derivative words from various 
roots with the aid of a prefix ¢a-, which in the Aztec dialect is of course 
Aa-. Hence the above words in initial #a- have the appearance of being 
Nahuatl but not Aztec, that is, loan-words which the Aztec dialect has 
taken from the other or ‘‘?’”’ dialects. In fact tatzitowia(n) and tamaciwa are 
rather definitely earmarked as ¢-dialect words, and perhaps as much might 
be said of the root ¢apa-, which looks like a dialectal form of the Aztec root 
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Xapa- ‘break.’ There are a number of these ¢-dialects of Nahuatl, which 
have no X but # instead, outlying and adjoining the area of the Aztec dia- 
lect.? Since there was more or less political affiliation, free intercourse, com- 
merce, and a common culture over the whole Nahuatl area, we might ex- 
pect such loan-words, especially for names of plants, animals, and com- 
mercial products like coral coming from outside the Aztec or A-dialect 
domain. 

Hence the statistically Small scattering of exceptions to the comple- 
mentary distribution of 4 and ¢ in Aztec are all or practically all proved to 
be due to special laws or principles operating within Aztec, and do not in- 
validate the general truth of a dichotomy of one elementary sound-type 
into X and ¢. Even if more exceptions be found, they must needs be few in 
number and not disturbing to the entire case. And even if A were discovered 
in another Uto-Aztecan language it could have no effect on these facts, 
and would have to be interpreted as a separate development. We may con- 
clude that 4 or #l is purely a local development in the Aztec or Central 
Nahuatl dialect from Uto-Aztecan *t, and does not represent an original 
distinct sound of Uto-Aztecan. 

One point of interest in this study to the anthropologist who is not 
primarily interested in linguistics as such, but is perhaps interested in it 
as a precise methodology that deals with a certain realm of culture, may 
be the fact that a combination of synchronic and historically reconstruc- 
tive techniques is necessary to a solution of the problem, and that either 
technique alone would be helpless. 


WETHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


7 Certain present-day Nahuatl dialects that do not contain 4 evidently once did, as they 
have -J corresponding to final -A but ¢ corresponding to A before vowels. An example of one is 
given in Kroeber, Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico (Ibero-Americana: 8, 1934). Such dialects 
are derived from Aztec or old Aztec, and are to be distinguished from original ¢-dialects of 
Nahuatl 
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PRIMITIVE LAW AND PROFESSOR 
MALINOWSKI By WILLIAM SEAGLE 
I 


F all contemporary anthropologists who have not only deplored the 

neglect of primitive law but have undertaken to remedy the condition, 
the most stir has certainly been made by Professor Bronislaw Malinowski 
whose Crime and Custom in Savage Society’ has already become almost as 
celebrated as Maine’s Ancient Law. Although Malinowski is in many respects 
entirely opposed to Maine’s views, they really have much in common. Both 
have a penchant for epigram and system building. Indeed Malinowski’s is 
the more wilfully brilliant, and has achieved an even greater triumph than 
Maine in deriving the general from the particular. Malinowski’s work is 
devoted to only one Melanesian people inhabiting the Trobriand Islands 
of the northeast coast of New Guinea, but the Trobriand Island material 
is treated in such a manner as to become virtually a systematic exposition 
of the whole of primitive law. ‘Primitive law,’”’ observes Malinowski some- 
what too confidently at one point, “is not a homogeneous, perfectly unified 
body of rules, based upon one principle developed into a consistent sys- 
tem.’ In the hands of Malinowski, however, primitive law is shaped into 
a far more homogeneous system than even the most talented jurists have 
been able to make of any modern legal system. 

Few anthropologists have understood as well as Malinowski the moti- 
vating forces of primitive social behavior. He rejects the theory of the 
primitive belligerency of mankind together with the myth of the primitive 
mind. He has a fine contempt for the collection of anthropological curi- 
osities. He recognizes the flexibility and adaptability of primitive social 
institutions and the peril of attempting to describe them in terms of 
modern conceptions. Above all he has the merit of rejecting the idea that 
the whole of primitive life is dominated by religious and magical concep- 
tions and influences so that the savage is unable to distinguish religious 
from other rules of conduct. In expounding his views, he often creates, to 
be sure, an impression of originality where it does not always exist, for 
some of the dogmas he attacks have often been rejected by other anthro- 
pologists. But this, after all, is only a happy knack. Far more serious is 
the fact that in the end he becomes the victim of his own virtues. Not only 
the mind but the institutions of primitive man become undistinguishable 


1 London and New York, 1926. Unless the contrary is indicated quotations from Malinow- 
ski are from this work to which hereafter only the page references will be given. 
2 Page 100. 
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from those of civilized man, and the search for truly legal forms and 
mechanisms is virtually abandoned. The revolt against the collection of 
anthropological curiosities leads to the opposite extreme of system building. 
Although he warns against the application of modern legal conceptions to 
primitive institutions, he often does not heed his own warning. Not con- 
tent with distinguishing between religious and secular rules of conduct in 
primitive society, he further differentiates this body of secular rules into 
“moral,” “legal,” and “customary” rules, and legal rules into “civil” and 
“criminal” rules. 

The centre of Malinowski’s attack is upon the sovereign reign of custom 
in primitive society. His thesis is that the early tendency to regard the 
savage as lawless has been succeeded by a contrary tendency to regard 
him as the automatic slave of custom. This “dogma of the automatic sub- 
mission to custom” assumes that the savage never seeks to break forth 
from his chains. Moreover, to the savage his customs are undifferentiated, 
all equally obligatory and inescapable. The “‘cake of custom” is unbroken 

an “‘amorphous mass of tribal usage.’’ Thus the savage is supposed to be 
unable to recognize personal and individual rights but to live in a state of 
primitive communism. Second only to the dogma of automatic submission 
to custom is the dogma of the unity of the clan, the only reality of primitive 
society, the only bearer of rights and duties. 

According to Malinowski, however, the savage is actually as much of 
a scofflaw as the American of the prohibition era. The slave of custom can 
be guilty even of the breach of exogamy—the most dread commandment of 
primitive society, provided, however, that the degree of relationship is not 
too close. He can commit adultery with civilized casualness. But to em- 
phasize his proclivities in these directions is to give a false impression of 
primitive society. It has not only its prohibitions but positive obligations. 
It is a great mistake to emphasize “‘criminal law’”’ in the life of a primitive 
people. Primitive society has “civil law’ as well as “criminal law,” the 
normal as well as the abnormal. This civil law consists of ‘‘a body of bind- 
ing obligations, regarded as a right by one party and acknowledged as a 
duty by the other, kept in force by a mechanism of reciprocity and publicity 
inherent in the structure of their society.”* But this publicity is far less 
important than the reciprocity, which is indeed overshadowing. This rec- 
iprocity is established in the very “‘cancatenation of the obligations” in a 
primitive society which needs no other sanctions than this. Individual 
rights and duties exist even in the operation of the supposedly communal 
fishing canoe. Reciprocity has its base in the economic life of the com- 


3 Page 58. 
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munity. The people of the coast catch fish while those of the interior 
grow vegetables, and the process of exchange involves a necessary mutu- 
ality of obligation. The criminal law is no less supported by the very 
processes which govern the society. The culprit openly charged with 
breach of exogamy is driven to a ceremonial suicide. Sorcery may also be 
used in enforcing the rules of tribal law. Sorcery and suicide are thus “legal 
influences.’”’ Such are “the factors of social cohesion” in a primitive people. 


II 


Putting aside for the present such problems as primitive communism 
and the unity of the clan, what is to be said of Malinowski’s conception of 
primitive law? In the first place he completely misunderstands the “dogma 
of the automatic submission to custom.”’ There has been a time when the 
savage was regarded as “lawless” but there has never been a time when 
he was regarded as the helpless slave of custom. Malinowski contends that 
the dogma has dominated Hartland, Rivers, and to some extent Hobhouse 
and Lowie, and while passages may be quoted from their works which 
seem to support the contention, they do so only when they are read out of 
context. Thus Lowie does observe that ‘‘Generally speaking the unwritten 
laws of customary usage are obeyed far more willingly than our written 
codes, or rather they are obeyed spontaneously.’ But neither Lowie nor 
any other anthropologist of repute has ever taught that the savage was 
enslaved by his custom. For intertwined with such unguarded remarks are 
usually to be found examples galore of breaches of custom. The very prac- 
tice of the blood feud and composition is proof thereof. All that the remarks 
as to the automatic force of custom imply is that somehow, marvellous to 
relate, the savage recognizes the obligatory character of his customs al- 
though they are not backed by specific judicial sanctions of a repressive 
character as in civilized society. In this sense the custom of the savage is 
certainly automatic, and while he may behave as if he were its slave, he 
is not a slave who never revolts. Hartland, who is one of the chief butts of 
Malinowski’s wit, really holds much the same conception of primitive law 
as himself. After poking fun for many pages at the dogma of automatic 
submission, Malinowski finally cannot himself escape the obvious fact that 


* Primitive Society, chapter on “Justice,” page 387 of the English edition, quoted by 
Malinowski at page 13. 

5 Primitive Law (London, 1924), page 137. Hartland’s definition of primitive law is: “In 
such communities law is not the act of a sovereign whether an individual or body of men: it is 
the traditional rule of the community; and it is enforced not by a sanction prescribed ad hoc 
by the sovereign, but one that is involved in the beliefs and practices of the community” (italics 
mine). 
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numerous breaches of primitive custom have been constantly recorded. 
But strangely enough he simply brushes them aside as proof of the “over- 
emphasis of criminal law in primitive communities,” and remarks somewhat 
cryptically: “Absolutely rigid rules cannot be stretched or adapted to life. 
They need not be enforced—but they can be broken.’” In the end he rather 
unguardedly falls himself into the trap. Describing the consequences of 
the utterance of a formula of exile, he observes that “anything but im- 
mediate compliance with a ritual request is unthinkable for a Trobriand 
Islander.’”? 

The most serious weakness of Malinowski’s views of the factors of social 
cohesion in a primitive tribe lies precisely in his inability to grasp the auto- 
matic sway of custom. He cannot bring himself to believe that a custom 
may be obeyed merely because it is the custom. He cannot understand that 
custom may have a force of its own. As an anthropologist Malinowski has 
fashionably proclaimed himself a “functionalist,”’ whose aim must be to 
eschew survivals and to study beliefs, customs, and institutions as living, 
working mechanisms of any given society. Since every custom must have 
a specific purpose, some justification must be discovered for its existence. 
Granted that this is true of many customs, it is not necessarily true of all. 
Moreover, custom is itself an institutional mechanism, and to become en- 
grossed in individual custom is to slight the function of custom itself. The 
origin of many individual customs is often very obscure, but infinitely 
more so is the basis of custom itself. It presents to the social psychologist 
as difficult and mysterious a problem as that of “instinct,” of which it is 
perhaps a phase. Yet that the purpose of custom is to promote uniformity 
of conduct, to establish a basis of social agreement, would seem to be clear 
enough. Custom must be conceded to be sovereign if it is to discharge its 
social function. 

But seeking the guid pro quo of social relationships Malinowski has been 
inevitably led to the construction of the system of reciprocity. As it happens 
he has been singularly fortunate in selecting the locale for his theory. In 
the first place, the Trobriand Islanders have a dual organization, i.e., the 
tribe is divided into “‘moieties.”"* Moieties are usually exogamous divisions 


6 Page 56. 

7 Page 104 (italics mine). 

§ As to the nature and function of the moiety, see R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (New 
York, 1920), Chap. 6 and authorities there cited. At page 133 Lowie remarks: “‘A striking fea- 
ture of moieties is the development of reciprocal services. . . . It is a puzzling question how this 
reciprocity is to be interpreted. Is it fundamentally a matter of the moiety or merely inciden- 
tally so because either moiety includes one of the parents?” From this it would seem that Lowie 
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but the purpose of the moieties may have nothing to do with marriage. 
Malinowski’s assumption is that the dual organization plays a fundamental 
role in the economic organization by making possible the system of re- 
ciprocal services. But the dual organization is not universal among primi- 
tive peoples. There may be three or five divisions, or none at all, as is gen- 
erally the case in Africa. Hence Malinowski is compelled to assume that 
the dual organization was originally universal. He is thus driven to commit 
a cardinal sin for a critical anthropologist: he has made a generalization as 
to origins! Particularly fortunate, however, is Malinowski in the fact that 
in the Trobriand Islands the dual organization is bound up with a system 
of dual division of labor. The coastal people catch fish while the inland 
people raise vegetables, and the fish are regularly exchanged for the 
vegetables. Thus the system of reciprocity works with absolute precision. 

The whole trouble is, of course, that not all primitive peoples regularly 
exchange fish for vegetables. The material culture of some primitive 
societies may be so rudimentary that no regular system of exchange is 
possible, and the economic self-interest which is presumably the most im- 
portant base of reciprocity has hardly any scope. In more advanced primi- 
tive societies reciprocity is more regularly expressed in the very forms of 
legal transactions, and it is doubtful whether “contract” as such exists, i.e. 
whether obligations are recognized as binding irrespective of mutuality or 
preexisting obligation. However, the forms of the obligations are probably 
determined less by the elements of reciprocity than by the limitations of 
the legal system with respect to enforcement. In any event in both primitive 
and civilized societies reciprocity is entirely absent, at least in any eco- 
nomic sense, in the institution of the gift.'° 

Moreover reciprocity is involved only in civil obligations. In the case 
of “crimes” or “wrongs” it is difficult to see any element of reciprocity 


had rejected the system of reciprocity a considerable number of years before it was elaborated 
by Malinowski. 

® This point is made by A. S Diamond in his recent book, Primitive Law (London, 1935), 
a brilliant work, which unfortunately, however, swallows the theory of reciprocity hook, line, 
and sinker. Moreover Diamond disregards the problem of economic grade in relation to the 
possibilities of reciprocity. The Trobriand Islanders are a people of the second agricultural 
grade while Diamond discusses reciprocity in relation to even lower economic grades. 

10 So obvious is it that a gift does not fit into the system of reciprocity that in Crime and 
Custom (pages 40-41) Malinowski hastens to retract a statement made by him in his earlier 
Argonauts of the Western Pacific (London, 1923). He confesses that he was there so foolish as 
to describe as “pure gifts” what a husband gave to his wife, or a father to a child. He now de- 
clares that the “system is based on a very complex give and take, and that in the long run the 
mutual services balance.” All this probably amounts to is that primitive people, like most 
civilized people, do expect some more or less tangible return in the future in making gifts. 
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unless it is upon Hegel’s theory that the criminal craves to be punished. 
The creation of an equivalence between the extent of a wrong and its rep- 
aration has been one of the objectives of the evolution of punishment, but 
this equivalence cannot be psychologically identified with reciprocity. 
Other elements than reparation enter into civil liability for tort. It is to 
be suspected that Malinowski himself has come to realize that he has some- 
what overworked the system of reciprocity. While in Crime and Custom 
it is pushed to such an extreme that even a widow’s mourning for her 
husband becomes a legal obligation (because she receives a ritual pay- 
ment), in a later essay he remarks apropos of the subject: “There is no 
doubt that from the point of view of a slave, a sacrificial victim, or a piece 
de resistance in a cannibal banquet, the balance is heavily topped against 
him.” 


Ill 


The central problem of “‘primitive law’’ may be said to be whether in 
the absence of political organization and of specific juridical institutions 
such as courts and codes, certain modes of conduct may be segregated 
from the general body of custom as at least incipiently legal. The qualify- 
ing adjective “primitive” in the term primitive law should at least suggest 
that it is not quite law. The test of law in the strict sense is the same for 
both primitive and civilized communities, i.e. the existence of courts. It is 
nevertheless necessary to seek the embryonic forms and mechanisms which 
have developed into juridical institutions. Malinowski correctly envisages 
the problem," but his functionalism leads him inevitably not only to slight 
the role which form plays in the identification of legal institutions but al- 
most to identify the legal with the sociological. Not even all sociological 


11 Pages 33-34. 

12 Introduction to H. I. Hogbin, Law and Order in Polynesia (London, 1934), page xxxiv. 
The introduction is not so much an act of piety towards a disciple as an attempt by Malin- 
owski to reply to a growing number of critics. 

13 Malinowski has been unjustifiably taken to task in some quarters for disregarding the 
African material in his treatment of primitive law. Of all the conventions of cultural anthro- 
pology none has had so unfortunate a bearing upon discussions of primitive law as the un- 
discriminating application of the adjective “primitive” to all peoples who do not employ writ- 
ing. Not all “primitive” law is really primitive. Complex legal institutions may exist although 
writing is unknown, as among the Ashanti of West Africa, and, conversely, legal institutions 
may be relatively undeveloped although writing is known and in common use, as among some 
of the ancient culture peoples, e.g., the Chinese, the Greeks, and the Jews. Both legislation 
and many complex forms of legal transactions are possible without writing. The former may 
be accomplished by means of proclamation while the latter may be readily consummated by 
means of ceremonial acts before witnesses. 
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mechanisms, however, are necessarily legal. The functionalist method of 
interpretation proves far too much. The “‘binding”’ nature of an obligation 
comes finally to depend not only upon social but personal sentiments of 
approval and disapproval. The legal explorer then becomes lost in the bogs 
of the psychological theory of law which is based upon the experience of a 
legal “emotion” with respect to certain relations. 

It is the essence of Malinowski’s theory to distinguish between “‘bind- 
ing” custom and “‘neutral’”’ custom. The binding customs are “law” while 
the neutral customs are—well, customs. But apparently the only criteria 
for distinguishing the two classes of customs depend upon the vitality of 
the interests involved. The custom is neutral if nobody much cares whether 
it is observed or not. Presumably the particular manner in which a loin 
cloth is worn is to be regarded as a neutral custom. But are there any really 
neutral customs in any society? Does not the distinction contradict the 
very conception of custom? A very trivial custom may have a tyrannical 
hold, which cannot be explained in terms of its functional importance. 
There are involved here subtle considerations of degree which can hardly 
be made the basis of a classificatory principle. It might be expected from 
the stress upon the vitality of interest that few customs would prove to be 
“legal.”” But paradoxically enough Malinowski’s procedure has enabled 
him to discover vastly more law than custom in primitive society. 

Malinowski is quite justified in supposing that even the most primitive 
people distinguish supernatural from secular rules of conduct. The secular 
and religious are not in a hopeless jumble in the primitive mind. The prob- 
lem of differentiation here is not insoluble—both for the savage and the 
anthropologist. The sanctions for religious or supernatural rules are auto- 
matic as far as human beings are concerned. They will be executed upon 
them by the unseen powers. But secular rules are backed by social forces 
present in the mundane world. The confusion begins to arise only when 
human beings begin to assist the process of divine intervention. When this 
assistance has taken the form of definite secular penalties in this world, the 
rule is at least to be regarded as both secular and religious, although the 
general tendency is for the religious element to lose steadily in importance 
or even disappear altogether. The manipulation of the unseen powers 
through ritual or magic to bring about tangible results in this world does 
not constitute a secular process. Some form of manipulation is always 
necessary to activate supernatural forces." 


4 The widespread belief fathered by Maine that law developed from religion has been 
attacked with great success by Diamond. It is more correct to say perhaps that religion is one 
of the competitors of law. It is relatively late in his existence that God becomes the Supreme 
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For this reason sorcery, although it may be a very potent force in primi- 
tive society, is not properly to be regarded as a “legal influence” even 
when it is used as a method of retaliation for injuries in this world. Malinow- 
ski is very confusing on the subject of the role of sorcery in the maintenance 
of legal institutions. He regards it apparently as both a method of law en- 
forcement and as an instrument of crime. Thus he observes that sorcery 
“being levelled at established institutions and important pursuits,” it is 
“really an instrument of crime.” But then “black magic acts as a genuine 
legal force; for it is used in carrying out the rules of tribal law.” Again, 
“sorcery, in fine, is neither exclusively a method of administering justice, 
nor a form of criminal practice. It can be used both ways, though it is never 
employed in direct opposition to law.’”’ Yet Malinowski himself cites cases 
of magic used “‘to destroy crops, to thwart a fisherman, to drive pigs into 
the jungle,” and the like. It is no wonder that he finally resorts to the tradi- 
tional prefix of conceptual confusion and remarks upon “how difficult it is 
to draw a line between the qguwasi-legal and quasi-criminal applications of 
sorcery”’ (italics mine). In fact no such line can be drawn with any degree 
of confidence until the practice of sorcery has become a crime punishable 
by summary execution of the sorcerer by the social group,’* which occurs 
almost universally in primitive societies at an early point in their develop- 
ment. Until then some forms of magic may be “white’’ and others “‘black,” 
but the judgments implied are purely moral. It is only the native’s profound 
and terrible belief in the sorcerer’s powers that tempts the anthropologist 
to believe that he is dealing with a secular sanction. 

When, however, may secular custom be differentiated as legal? Mal- 
inowski’s distinction between neutral and effective custom is the basis of 
his insistence that all primitive peoples have “civil” law as well as criminal 
law. But his rich discovery of this civil law is a tribute only to his own gifts 


Lawgiver. Tabu has often been regarded as one of the origins of law, but the penalty for the 
infringement of a tabu is automatic. It produces a situation inherently dangerous to the viola- 
tor but it has no external sanction, either religious or temporal. In those cultures, however, in 
which the breach of a tabu has come to be regarded as contagious, the tendency is for the 
community to support the tabu with secular penalties. But then it has really ceased to be a 
tabu. 

® The following quotations in the text relating to sorcery are to be found in pages 93-94. 

© In connection with sorcery Malinowski refers to certain powers of the chiefs. They ap- 
parently had armed guards who would kill anyone who insulted them. They also employed 
magic against certain “offenders.” Presumably, however, the chiefs had no political power and 
sorcery was not a “crime.”’ The power of the chief is one of the most crucial questions for legal 


development; it is characteristic of Malinowski’s method that he barely touches upon the 
subject. 
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of psychological identification. He has only committed, indeed, what may 
be described as the pathetic fallacy of primitive jurisprudence. He has 
transferred to primitive law the legal emotions of his own culture. He has 
simply sought in primitive society those institutions which in the modern 
world have come to be the subject matter of legal obligation: He has selected 
the customs relating to marriage, inheritance, and property, and pro- 
nounced these to be primitive law. The identification of law by its subject 
matter constitutes really one of the tacit assumptions of the psychological 
theory of law. Indeed, it must be admitted that even the modern has experi- 
enced difficulty in regarding new and startling subjects of legislative regula- 
tion as entitled to be called “law,” as, for instance, freakish sumptuary 
legislation.'’ The legal historian should be grateful, to be sure, that cer- 
tain subjects have been standardized as legal. Nevertheless it should not 
be forgotten that law is perhaps the only field of knowledge which has no 
subject matter of its own. Unlike the natural scientist, the poor bewildered 
jurist must be ready to face the whole of experience. 

A far safer guide to the unfolding of law is available in primitive cere- 
monialism. Publicity, which is treated by Malinowski as a stepchild, de- 
serves far more attention than even reciprocity. It is indeed the crucial test 
of vitality of interest and the differentiation of custom. It is only when 
transactions have come to be consummated according to special forms that 
they may be said to be on their way to legal recognition. Primitive man is 
already familiar with many varieties of religious ceremonial. He need only 
invent forms for secular use, or adapt religious forms to new purposes. Yet 
curiously the ceremonial transactions of the Trobriand Islands receive but 
scant attention from Malinowski. The few “specific legal arrangements’’* 
described by him, such as the ceremonial exchange of public expostulation, 
are accompanied, moreover, by a warning that they are not “exclusively 
legal,” and that the ‘‘main province of law is in the social mechanism.” 

In one sense some ceremonialism may perhaps be described as preven- 
tive process. It is employed not only to found an obligation but to lessen the 
likelihood of subsequent dispute. In primitive society it takes the place of 
the formal written document. Even where no compulsory process is avail- 


17 [ have published a collection of freak legislation, There Ought To Be A Law (New York, 
1933). Apropos of this little volume Malinowski generously remarks in his introduction to 
Hogbin at page Ixviii: “The sociologist can learn more from a serious perusal of Mr. William 
Seagle’s humorous anthology There Ought To Be A Law than from whole volumes of pedantic 
legal philosophy.” I am profoundly grateful for the compliment but I should not draw quite 
the same conclusion from the material. 

18 At pages 60-61. 
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able, organized ceremonialism already bespeaks participation of the com- 
munity. In primitive society there may be process although there is no 
court. The function of a court is fundamentally to determine an issue of 
fact. But in primitive society the facts are less frequently disputed. Or if 
they are disputed, no proof may be possible, in which case resort may be 
had to the procedure of the ordeal. It is in the organized forms for conduct- 
ing and disposing of the dispute itself that primitive law comes to definite 
expression. It is in the process of retaliation that custom is shaped into law. 
Breach is the mother of law as necessity is the mother of invention. In 
terms of the modern juristic convention that distinguishes between ‘‘ob- 
jective” law and “subjective” law, primitive law may be said to be sub- 
jective law par excellence, for it is never the command of a politically 
organized state but always a positive assertion of individual right mani- 
fested in the public assertion of a claim under traditional forms of pro- 
cedure. Mere occasional personal resentment is not enough. 

It is perhaps the most serious defect of Malinowski’s work that he re- 
fuses to admit the overshadowing importance of breach in the formation of 
legal institutions. Indeed he treats the idea as absurd, and derives a great 
deal of innocent merriment from a statement of Radcliffe-Brown that re- 
peated breach of tribal custom may be a source of law.'® Yet the latter is 
only restating one of Maine’s soundest and most brilliant generalizations 
that in the evolution of law the course of development is from judgment to 
custom to legislation.2® Malinowski deplores the emphasis upon “prohibi- 


19 See his article in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. Malinowski comments in his 
introduction to Hogbin, page xxiv: “But let us remember that the writer of the article has 
made a definite distinction between custom and law; he has based his definition upon law be- 
ing sanctioned and custom not; and here he tells us that repeated breaches of custom result in 
its being sanctioned by penalties; that is becoming law. This would obviously imply that a 
custom if sufficiently often broken becomés a law, a reductio ad absurdum of the whole argu- 
ment.’ It is difficult to see the reductio ad absurdum in the description of this evolutionary 
process. In any event the reader will look in vain in Radcliffe-Brown for any statement that 
the difference between law and custom is that the one is sanctioned and the other not. He 
clearly states that both are sanctioned although in different ways. Law is declared to be char- 
acterized by the availability of politically organized sanctions. Another basis must therefore 
be sought for any reductio ad absurdum. This may perhaps be found in Malinowski’s distinc- 
tion between “neutral” and “effective” custom. We might just as well distinguish between 
“law” and “real law” in organized legal systems, for not all legal prescriptions are sanctioned 
equally well. Specific performance may be superior to damages as a remedy. 

2° Maine, of course, overgeneralized but he is nevertheless often unjustly criticized. If his 
generalization as to the evolution of law is to be taken to imply that no “primitive” peoples 
(using the adjective in its conventional sense) have legislation, or that primitive custom is 
always and invariably litigious in origin, it is, needless to say, untrue. But it is by no means 
clear that these are its necessary implications. It is frequently forgotten that Maine was really 
generalizing about ancient law rather than primitive custom. 
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tions,” on negative injunctions, the glorification of “criminal” law in 
primitive society; in other words the selection of the abnormal rather than 
the normal. Law is to him rather mysteriously “baited with inducements” 
which are difficult to discover. But in truth law throughout its history has 
been almost always concerned with the abnormal. It has had its origins in 
the pathology of social relationships, and flourishes only when there are 
frequent disturbances of the social equilibrium. It may be true, as Malinow- 
ski sarcastically observes, that “‘we have not yet designed a euphorimeter 
or dysphoriscope’™ to measure the extent of the disturbances of social 
harmony. But neither have we yet designed a reciprocitimeter to measure 
the forces of interest and vanity. A far better distinction than that between 
“effective” and ‘‘neutral’’ custom would be a distinction between “‘neutral”’ 
and “belligerent” custom. 

It is the fundamental tenet of Malinowski’s theory that law exists in 
even the simplest of primitive societies. More anthropologists will agree 
with him than jurists. He has lately, however, shown a tendency to call a 
truce, to regard the whole dispute as a squabble over words. He is willing 
to speak of “effective” custom rather than primitive law.” But, alas for 
the prospects of peace, the dispute is not merely definitional. Only confusion 
can result from treating custom and law as interchangeable phenomena. If 
custom, as it has been contended, is in the truest sense of the term auto- 
matic, law is the product of organized force. A phenomenon partaking of 
the order of the latter differs in a profound functional sense. The state is an 
alien and oppressive power. Its courts, as they develop, destroy the in- 
timacy and naturalness of customary behavior patterns. They tend to sub- 
stitute for them a series of gross fictions, and artificial and stereotyped 
forms and processes. Often the courts of politically organized society find 
themselves powerless to recognize obligations which presented no diffi- 
culties as components of primitive custom.” We are confronted here with 
Dean Pound’s “inherent limits of legal action.” 


*1 Introduction to Hogbin, pages xxiv-v. 

#2 Introduction to Hogbin. 

*8 Thus early courts refuse their compulsory process for the enforcement of incorporeal 
rights, and legal historians have assumed therefrom that the distinction between corporeal 
and incorporeal rights is a characteristic of mature law. In the attempt to explode this idea 
by showing that many primitive peoples recognize property rights in songs, legends, magical 
formulas, and names (see in particular Professor Lowie’s Incorporeal Property in Primitive 
Society, Yale Law Journal, Vol. 37, 1928, p. 551) there has, however, been overlooked the fact 
that these examples of “incorporeal” rights exist only in societies in which political and judicial 
differentiation is embryonic. Such rights are thus customary rights, and it remains true to say 
that early law deals harshly with them. It might also, however, be asked whether a recognition 
of a distinction between “corporeal” and “incorporeal” rights is psychologically demonstrable 
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IV 


The confusion of law and custom is only the cardinal sin of the muddled 
conceptualism which prevails in the treatment of all phases of primitive 
institutions. A great part of Malinowski’s argument depends upon his con- 
ception of criminal law, but, like all anthropologists and even many jurists, 
he makes no effort to grapple with the distinction between ‘“‘civil’’ and 
“criminal” law. He falls victim again to the pathetic fallacy of primitive 
jurisprudence, and even while he recognizes that crime in the Trobriand 
Islands can be but “‘vaguely defined,” he proceeds to include murder and 
theft in the list of primitive crimes. Now while breach of exogamy and 
sorcery have come to be recognized as “‘crimes”’ in many primitive societies, 
ordinary murder and theft are acts that never constitute crimes in any 
truly primitive society. They are acts for the individual kin to settle as 
best they may. Hence if the distinction between civil and criminal law is to 
be accepted at all with reference to primitive society, murder and theft 
must be pronounced purely “civil” wrongs. 

Naturally Malinowski is as vague in his treatment of ‘‘punishment”’ as 
of crime. ““The most important methods,” we are told, “‘in fact, are a 
bye-product of non-legal institutions, customs, arrangements and events 
such as sorcery and suicide, the power of the chief, magic, the supernatural 
consequences of taboo and personal acts of vindictiveness’ (italics mine).™ 
Not only is the legal here not separated from the non-legal but not even the 
institutional from the purely personal. Due respect has already been paid 
to Malinowski’s treatment of the supernatural agencies of punishment. He 
is equally confusing in his comments on suicide. Conceivably a ceremonial 
suicide may constitute an organized although self-inflicted form of punish- 
ment, and as such has not been unknown in the legal institutions of some 
civilized nations. But Malinowski reports not only a case of suicide follow- 
ing a breach of the serious crime of exogamy, but also cases of suicide con- 
sequent upon adultery and connubial insult. The result is that one begins 
to be sceptical about the institutional nature of any of the cases. 

Sir Henry Maine noted the strange preponderance of criminal over civil 
law in ancient jurisprudence which has so distressed Malinowski, but he 
it least qualified the observation by remarking “‘the penal law of ancient 
communities is not the law of Crimes, it is the law of Wrongs, or, to use the 
English technical word, of Torts.’”’ In the interest of removing the under- 


in these societies. Is it necessary to transfer these rights because they are recognized as “‘prop- 
erty,” or because, being magical, a ceremonial payment is required to make the magic effec- 
tive? Moreover must not a spiritual rapport exist between transferor and transferee? 

Page 98, 
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lying confusion, Radcliffe-Brown has suggested the abandonment of the 
classic distinction between civil and criminal law and the substitution of a 
distinction between “public delict” and “private delict.”” His definition 
of these terms show, however, that he has not improved matters very 
much. ‘“‘Public delict” turns out to be only a synonym for “‘crime”’ as it is 
conventionally defined in treatises on criminal law! As a matter of fact, 
however, it is extremely difficult to distinguish civil from criminal law even 
in mature legal systems. It can be done neither in terms of procedure nor 
of sanctions. Criminal law is a breach of public law but there is no absolute 
formal distinction between public and private law. The classic dualism is 
founded primarily in economic individualism. The “civil law”? becomes as- 
sociated with private property rights, and there is really no civil law until 
there is a market in which things are exchanged as abstract “commodities” 
rather than as concrete objects of use. The criminal law betokens a state 
monopoly of force. Actually in both the civil and criminal law the will of 
the state is objectified. The only difference is that in the civil law the state 
acts as umpire in a dispute between two litigating integers who are “‘priv- 
ate’”’ persons, while in the criminal law it may be necessary for the state 
itself to supply one of the integers in the form of a public prosecutor. The 
stake differs, too, in that while in one case it is a “commodity,” in the other 
it is a “penalty.” In the absence of both the state and the market the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal law is altogether without fundamental 
basis. 

In dealing with “ownership” Malinowski sins even more grievously. 
Even in the law of the culture peoples such an abstract conception as 
ownership is a relatively late development. If modern legal categories are 
to be applied to primitive institutions it would be better to consider con- 
trol over chattels as a phase of the “law of persons,” for the chattel is con- 
sidered only as an extension of the person. Malinowski, to be sure, recog- 
nizes the inappropriateness of applying the conception of ownership to 
primitive relationships, but he then proceeds to employ the conception for 
the purpose of demonstrating the recognition of “individual rights among 
savages,”’ and to repel the insidious notion that “primitive communism” 
obtains in his beloved Trobriand Islands. He thus has his cake and eats 
it! In the endless debate as to the existence of an aboriginal communism, 
the disputants have often revealed very little understanding of the nature 
of the institution. Many anthropologists have triumphantly proceeded to 
demonstrate the irrelevant truth that there is no people so primitive but 


*% In his article on “Primitive Law” in the Encyclopaedia of the Sucial Sciences, supra, 
note 19. 
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that it does not at least recognize the right to private possession of personal 
chattels. Yet even Morgan, one of the crassest of the evolutionists, con- 
tended that primitives did not recognize individual rights to things.** No 
more does communism imply any absence of individual rights and obliga- 
tions. It implies only the communal ownership of the means of production. 
Since the means of production are relatively slight in a primitive society, 
apart from the utilization of land, the emphasis should perhaps also be 
placed upon the communal disposition of the means of consumption.”’ A 
degree of “communism,” in the sense in which most anthropologists seem 
to use the term, exists in every society, even in modern capitalism. In no 
legal system have rights of property ever been absolute. There are always 
the rights of escheat and eminent domain, and restraints on alienation. 
These are particularly common in primitive societies, and it is very much 
to be doubted whether private property in one sense of the term may be 
said to exist where the right of alienation is denied or seriously restricted. 
In terms of any legitimate conception of communism Malinowski’s Tro- 
briand Islanders are very much under its sway. The fact that among them 
the ownership of the fishing canoe involves a complex of rights, claims, 
and privileges does not in any way affect its communal character. For one 
thing the “owner” of the canoe cannot refuse its use, which makes him a 
strange owner indeed! Many anthropologists have attacked “primitive 
communism” by garnering evidence from individualist peoples. It has re- 
mained for Malinowski to attempt to do so with evidence from an au- 
thentic communistic people! The reason is easy to understand. It is diffi- 
cult to trace the exact workings of reciprocity in a collectivist society. 
The quid pro quo is the ideal of an individualist society. 

Malinowski is both at his best and at his worst in attacking the dogma 
of the unity of the clan, which is closely related to that of primitive com- 
munism. The dogma does not necessarily imply that there are no individual 
relationships within the clan. It is only in its external relations that the 
fiction is at all maintained that the clan is a unity. It might just as well be 
said that the modern dogma of the unity of the State implies an absence 
of individual rights and duties. Conceivably also there may be conflict 


% See Bernhard J. Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolutionist (Chicago, 1931), 
page 179: “But the fact is often overlooked by his critics that he recognized that individual 
rights to personal property prevailed even in the simplest cultures.” 

27 Thus there is a widespread sharing of food in very primitive societies. But even where 
individual claims to hunting grounds are recognized, the arrangement may really constitute 
no more than a division of labor. The primitive conception of the situation may run less in 
terms of the land than the products of the land. The primitive attitude is very important and 
even competent observers may disagree. 
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within the clan but this is not necessarily a universal condition in primitive 
society. As in dealing with reciprocity, Malinowski is again fortunate in 
his selection of the Trobriand Islanders who, according to his own account, 
are in a state of transition from mother-right to father-right. He attempts 
to show that in the evasion of claims of property and inheritance, as well 
as in the obligation of the blood-feud, the father desires to align himself 
with his son rather than his nephew, who is his successor according to the 
principle of mother-right. But this source of conflict would not exist in all 
clans, and in any event it is not clear why the acceptance of composition in 
lieu of the blood-feud should be treated as a form of evasion. It is true that 
a conflict of lineal loyalties might strengthen the inclination to composi- 
tion.** But this means of appeasement has its own attractions and is prima- 
rily to be associated with a sufficient growth of material goods to regularize 
the practice. Nevertheless, Malinowski’s emphasis upon the factor of con- 
flict is all to the good. The role of breach is at least displayed with reference 
to the primitive “criminal” law. It should be noted, however, that Malinow- 
ski speaks here throughout of “systems of Jaw in conflict,” when it would be 
more accurate to speak of a conflict of law and contrary custom. Generally 
speaking Malinowski, like most laymen, takes legal dogmas too seriously. 
Discovering that the legal fiction does not correspond with the sociological 
reality, he is so shocked that he loses all respect for the legal fiction. 

The dogma of the unity of the clan derives from another of Maine’s 
soundest distinctions: that between kinship society and political society. It 
is easy, however, to understand why Malinowski is disposed to minimize 
the unity of the kinship group. The kinship principle as a bond of social 
cohesion is the most powerful one in primitive societies which have not 
achieved political organization. Hence it is a dangerous rival of the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. The solidarity of the kinship group, in the absence 
of judicial institutions, is essential to the maintenance of peace. Now if the 
traditional view that primitive law deals primarily with reparation for 
wrongs is justifiable, the overwhelming importance of the kinship principle 
becomes apparent. Law is a needless luxury in gentile society: it knows the 
golden age before law begins. Before the peace of the King is the peace of 
the Kindred. 

Malinowski, of course is not the only anthropologist who is a peril to 


28 It is interesting that Hobhouse also suggests that among the factors mitigating the 
blood-feud is the existence of “marriage classes cutting across local groups and building up 
complex relations between group and group” (Morals in Evolution, London, 1915, page 107). 
So, too, Steinmetz in his Ethnologische Studien zur ersten Entwicklung der Strafe (2 vols., 
Leyden, 1894). 
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the jurist. But his views of primitive law in particular have challenged the 
most fundamental conceptions of jurisprudence. The eternal question, 
“What is Law?” appears in anthropology in only a slightly different guise: 
“Ts there law among primitive peoples?” The answers of Malinowski have 
done as much as the most ardent legal realists to all but remove the 
boundaries between law and jurisprudence. His functionalism, indeed, has 
exercised a pervasive influence upon modern jurisprudence, and he is really 
entitled to be regarded as the sire of the realists, neo-realists and ultra- 
realists. The reductio ad absurdum of his method would be to disregard 
entirely the formal structure of law in modern society in favor of the study 
of the social processes from which they derive. Reciprocity is in force in 
civilized communities, too, but at least until recent years nobody confused 
purely social with formal legal relationships.*® The value of law to society 
has undoubtedly been greatly exaggerated, but the way to judge of its 
importance is not to misunderstand its essential nature. Forms have a func- 
tion, too. In neglecting them the functionalist betrays his own cause 
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2° The most recent and ardent disciple is Professor William A. Robson, who in his Civilisa- 
tion and the Growth of Law (New York, 1935) virtually achieves the reductio ad absurdum of 
Malinowski’s functionalism. He becomes so befuddled that he can hardly tell the difference 
between scientific laws and human laws, and is led to denounce poor John Austin’s analytical 
jurisprudence as “an unpleasant brew” prepared from “characteristically Victorian ingredi- 
ents” such as compulsion and the fear of punishment. Professor Robson is anxious to establish 
his thesis that there is a close relationship between the increasing rationality of men’s ideas of 
the universe and the nature of legal ideas and institutions. He naturally seizes upon Malin- 
owski’s functionalism as triumphant proof of this progressive process. But to balance his 
antitheses he is compelled to dwell for a long time upon the irrationality of primitive law and 
to engage in the very assemblage of anthropological curiosities so deplored by Malinowski. 
But primitive custom is at least as rational as archaic and even mature law. Thus, as not in- 
frequently, the disciple betrays the master 


STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS OF KINSHIP By KINGSLEY DAVIS 
AnD W. LLOYD WARNER 


SURVEY of the history of kinship theory reveals that its main 
tradition, beginning with the monumental work of Morgan and ex- 
tending to the present-day contributions of men like Professor Radcliffe- 
Brown, has been interested not so much in kinship per se as in kinship as 
an index of something else. Morgan’s interest in evolution has given place 
to an interest in social organization, so that the attention in kinship is now 
focused upon relations between kinship and other aspects of social struc- 
ture, but the fact remains that until today the central stream of thought 
on the subject has essayed an internal analysis only when forced to it by 
insistent criticism of alleged external correlations.! 

The one outstanding exception to this tradition is Professor Kroeber’s 
article on the eight categories.? This article, published nearly thirty years 
ago, is undoubtedly a significant contribution to kinship theory, yet in all 
the time since its publication neither its author nor anyone else has built 
upon it. Perhaps the reason lies partly in the fact that Dr Kroeber included 
in the article a statement of his peculiar theory of psychological as opposed 
to sociological determinism in kinship. No connection seems to exist be- 
tween the two parts of the paper, except that Kroeber’s disbelief in external 
correlations probably put him in the frame of mind necessary for making a 
logistic internal analysis. At any rate the critics, notably Rivers,’ have 
roundly condemned the psychologism but ignored the categorical analysis. 
The latter, though widely cited, has never, so far as we know, been de- 
veloped, and has been seldom utilized in classifying systems. 

So far as can be judged, the central tradition in kinship theory has 
reached a point where it must devote some attention to a purely internal 
analysis. It is therefore our intention, if we can, to advance a step farther 
along the path indicated by Kroeber in his categorical study. We are 
interested in formulating the principles upon which kinship rests and upon 


1 For a brief résumé and interpretation of the history of kinship theory in anthropology 
see Kingsley Davis, A Structural Analysis of Kinship (Ms., Doctoral dissertation, Harvard 
University, 1936). 

2 Classificatory Systems of Relationship (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 
39, pp. 77-84, 1909). Recently, B. W. Aginsky has attempted an internal analysis, evidently 
headed in the same direction as the present paper. See his Mechanics of Kinship (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 450-57, 1935). 

3 W. H.R. Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation (London, 1914). Kroeber himself has 
made a half-retraction in California Kinship Systems (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 12, No. 9, 1917), pp. 388 ff. 
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which any intrinsic classification of concrete systems must accordingly be 
based. 

Kinship is a concept that touches two levels of phenomena. On the 
one hand it refers to a relatively fixed biological structure, on the other to 
a relatively variable social pattern based on this biological structure. Hence 
the place to look for universal elements is on the biological plane. Then an 
endeavor can be made to find out how these elements are used to build the 
different concrete sociological structures represented by terminologies. For 
this purpose it will prove necessary to describe the nature of kinship 
terms and to invent a symbolic apparatus for the convenient representation 
of categories. It is hoped that this discussion may illuminate a few con- 
troversial topics, among them the question of classificatory and descriptive 
systems; but we are not for the present concerned with societal evolution, 
geographical distribution, or group behavior. We are concerned rather 
with the groundwork for a comparative sociology of kinship. 

BIOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 

1. Birth and the Birth-Cycle. Reproduction seemingly offers the key to 
the biological structure, and indeed to all kinship; for kinship may be de- 
fined as social relations based on connection through birth. This holds for 
relationships by affinity as well as for those by consanguinity—for although 
husband and wife may have no recognized common ancestry, they are 
nonetheless related by blood through their common offspring. Even rela- 
tives by adoption are relatives only in so far as they*are treated as if they 
belong to the family by reproduction. Wherever one finds two relatives, 
no matter which two, there are one or more births (real or fictitious) con- 
necting them. It makes no difference what conception of reproduction the 
particular culture may have.5 

Birth is not an instantaneous thing, but a process. Copulation, gesta- 
tion, and care after parturition are all definite parts of it. Birth is also a 
different thing to different persons concerned in the process. Every normal 
individual, for example, participates in at least two species of birth: first 
when he himself is born, second when he procreates another individual. 
The essential point to note is that between participating in the first kind 
and participating in the second, there is a cycle of time. This cycle, ranging 


‘ This section purports to deal only with biological elements, but since the distinction is 
purely theoretical it will be impossible at all times to exclude the cultural. 

5 Malinowski has shown the universal presence of some idea of reproduction which, no 
matter how fantastic, nevertheless serves as the core of kinship. See The Family Among the 
Australian Aborigines (London, 1913), pp. 168-207. 
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normally from fifteen to forty years, may be conveniently called the birth- 
cycle. It is the most important constituent, and the relationship to which 
it gives rise—parent-child—the most fundamental connection of kinship 
structure. 

2. Siblings and Sibling-Link. Siblings are individuals born from the 
same mother, same father, or both. The relationship between them con- 
stitutes a structural unit of great importance.® 

3. Siblings and Birth-Order. The interval of months or years that, except 
with twins and triplets, normally intervenes between the birth of siblings 
we shall call birth-order, as distinct from birth-cycle. It is not so significant 
as the other elements. 

4. Two Sexes. Another element in kinship, and a highly important one, 
is the ubiquitous presence of sex similarity or dissimilarity between indi- 
viduals. The manner of its use, however, is different from that of the 
birth-cycle and birth-order.’ 

5. Procreative Union. Indispensable to the birth process, union between 
the sexes implies more than mere copulation. It implies cooperation in 
nourishing the offspring after gestation and parturition, thus indicating a 
relationship between the partners cemented by other organic ties than sheer 
sexual satisfaction.*® 

6. Five Categories. We have now described five structural units of the 
biological level, four of major, one of minor importance. Obvious as they 
seem, they provide the skeleton around which to build a systematic con- 
ception of kinship. Every terminological system will be found to embody 


® Compare with Radcliffe-Brown: “In Australia the whole social structure is built up on 
the recognition that the most significant and permanent social relations between individuals 
are those between parents and children and between children of the same parents” (Social 
Organization of Australian Tribes, Oceania, Vol. 1, pp. 34-63, 206-46, 322-41, 426-56, 1930 
31), p. 437. 

7 The difference lies in the fact that the other categories are more integrally related to the 
birth process and the family constellation, whereas sex cuts across all these and extends even 
to non-relatives. A person is of the same or different sex from anybody he meets, but he is not 
a sibling, a parent, or a mate of anybody he meets. It is true, also, that the other categories 
make it possible to radiate out from Ego to distant relatives. Thus one can speak of the num- 
ber of birth-cycles and sibling-links separating Ego from his grandfather’s brother. But sex 
similarity or difference does not in and of itself constitute such an organically related chain. 
Sex is a érait which individuals have; the other categories are more easily regarded as relation- 
ships between specified relatives. However, with the other categories of relationship given, sex 
similarity and difference can and does become an additional factor in relationship, and can 
itself be regarded as a relation. 

8 The role of so-called economic bonds in marriage has been insisted upon by Malinowski, 
Lowie, Radcliffe-Brown, and Westermarck, in contradistinction to Morgan. 
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them, and yet each system will give recognition to them in its own char- 
acteristic way; just as each type of gasoline motor combines, but com- 
bines uniquely, the same principles of combustion engines. They thus 
furnish an intrinsic basis for distinguishing between kinship types. 

7. Space and Position. The biological structure apparently has two 
axes, vertical and horizontal. The vertical axis is constituted, first, by the 
chain of birth-cycles. Ego looks up to his ancestors and down to his 
descendents. The birth-cycle is the measuring unit: he looks up one birth- 
cycle to his father and all members of his father’s generation, and down one 
birth-cycle to his son and all member’s of his son’s generation. (Generation, 
in fact, is a vertical concept, for the difference between contiguous genera- 
tions is one birth-cycle.) The vertical axis is constituted, secondly and less 
importantly, by birth-order, Ego looking up to his elder and down to his 
younger brothers. It will thus be seen that the common ingredient of the 
vertical axis is time—time as measured in the genetic process. 

Constituting the horizontal axis are three relationships, viz. the sibling- 
link, sexual union, and sex similarity and difference. Ego looks across to his 
brothers and cousins, across to his mate, and across to individuals of the 
same and opposite sex. 

(a) All collateral lines are connected with the central line at some point 
by a sibling-link. To know how many collateral lines out a relative is, it is 
essential to know where this link occurs. We do not know that a person is 
a “‘second cousin” until we know that his line is connected with Ego’s by a 
sibling-link at a point two birth-cycles above Ego, namely in the grand- 
father generation. It is therefore not enough to know that a sibling-link 
occurs in the line of connection, but also one must know where it occurs. 
In so far as this is true we see that the horizontal character of the sibling- 
link is not unconnected with the vertical axis; for the same ‘‘time’’ that is 
used in measuring the vertical distance is also used in measuring the hori- 
zontal distance. 

(b) Procreative union gives a horizontal character to kinship structure 
in two ways. First, it creates a bilateral separation between one’s own rela- 
tives and one’s mate’s relatives. Ego looks out upon his wife’s relatives, 
and upon relatives of his children through sexual union. Second, the hori- 
zontal nature of procreative union lies in the nature of the case. If it be 
disputed that people of the same generation (i.e. occupying the same 
niche on the vertical axis) can generally unite to procreate more suitably 
than people of different generations, and that it is easier to keep the me- 
chanics of kinship straight when both mates are of the same generation, 
it is nevertheless true (and this is the more vital consideration) that in the 
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very nature of procreation husband and wife are equated for all descending 
generations, since they are father and mother (i.e. parents) to their children. 
Even though they originated in two different generations, they are both 
one birth-cycle removed from their children, two birth-cycles removed from 
their grandchildren, etc. Also for ascending generations, once two people 
unite in procreation they tend to be regarded as on a level. 

(c) Sex similarity and difference serves as a universal, variegated basis 
for the building of kinship patterns. At every point of articulation the rela- 
tive or connecting relative is either man or woman, and it makes a differ- 
ence which. As you move away from Ego in the structure, points where sex 
makes a difference accumulate in geometric ratio. Sex differentiation, like 
procreative union, has a horizontal rather than a vertical connotation. 
Reason for this is not hard to find. No time concept is involved. The sexes 
co-exist; there is in their differentiation no before and after. This is not 
true of the birth-cycle difference between generations or the birth-order 
difference between siblings. The difference between male and female is not 
a spread up and down but a spread to left and right. The sex difference be- 
tween mother and father, for example, acts as a spread in the horizontal 
field. Ego looks up to his father’s kin on the left, to his mother’s kin on the 
right, much as a man looking at a “Y” from the middle up 

8. Summary and Outline. The five categories constitute the foundation 
principles of kinship structure. Each is a relationship based upon both a 
common element and a difference. Each can be used as a unit of structural 
measurement. All of them relate to the birth process and are found in the 
biological constellation of the immediate family. Their outstanding char- 
acteristics can be outlined as follows: 

VERTICAL AxIS 
(1) Unit= Birth-Cycle (symbol “C”’). Time between a person’s own birth 
and his procreation of another. 

(a) Relationship involved is that between procreators and procreated, 
which is generalized to include the relation of one generation to the 
next. 

(b) Distance up or down is measured in terms of the birth-cycle, be- 
ginning with Ego’s (zero) generation. 

(2) Unit = Birth-Order (symbol “O’’). Time between birth of one sibling 
and birth of another. 

(a) Relationship is that between successive offspring of the same par- 
ents, which is generalized to include all members of zero generation 
older or younger than Ego, all members of first ascending genera- 
tion older or younger than Ego’s father, etc. 
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(b) Distance up or down measured in terms of the birth interval, which 
almost universally means simply the order of older and younger. 
Axis 
(3) Unit=Sibling-Link (symbol “L”). Space between two persons born 
from same parents. 
(a) Relationship is that of two people with common progenitors. 
(b) All collateral lines branch off from central line at some point by a 
sibling-link. 
(4) Unit = Procreative-Union (symbol “U’’). Connection between two per- 
sons cooperating to bear children. 
(a) Relationship is that of two persons with common descendants. 
(b) Tends to double the area of relationship in the ascending hemi- 
sphere. 
(5) Sex-Difference and Similarity. Unit=either difference or similarity 
(symbol “S’’). Space between two persons of opposite or like sex. 
(a) Relationship is in one case that of two persons of same sex, and in 
second case that of two persons of opposite sex. 
(b) Significant at every articulation point of the structure. It thus in- 
cludes, as subcategories, the sex of Ego (S°), the sex of intermedi- 
ate relatives (S‘), and the sex of the relative (S‘). 
(c) This category has a different character from the others. It does not 
serve, like the others, to set one family group off from another. 


TERMINOLOGICAL STRUCTURE 


1. Social Space. In the preceding discussion of biological space, it was 
implied that a relative could be located and the distance to him measured in 
relation to Ego. Such location and measurement is simple. It is done, like 
measurement on any other plane, by locating the point with regard to both 
the vertical and horizontal axes. By ascribing one unit to our four major 
kinship relations (birth-cycle, sibling-link, procreative-union, and sex- 
difference), the position of any relative in the total kinship structure may 
be plotted. (See Figure 1.) 

But no one could pretend that such measurement correctly gauges 
social distance. Every concrete system of sociologically related kin di- 
verges from the biological distances, sometimes moderately and sometimes 
radically. Among most cultures possessing the avunculate, the mother’s 
brother is closer to male Ego socially than the father’s brother,® yet the 


® This is true among such tribes as the Omaha, the Hopi, the aborigines of British Colum- 
bia, the Torres Straits Islanders, the Anglo-Ewe of Upper Guinea, and many peoples of 
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distance in terms of biological units is greater. In societies where descent 
and inheritance are patrilineal, the social distance between Ego and his 
mother’s relatives is usually greater than between him and his father’s 
relatives, though for given relatives on each side the biological distance is 
the same 
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Fic. 1. Location of a relative in biological space. On the vertical axis the mother’s mother’s 
sister’s daughter is located at the first ascending generation, because in order to trace the con- 
nection to her one must go up two birth-cycles and down one. On the horizontal axis, she is 
three units out. This figure is obtained by giving a numerical value of two to a sibling-link 
when it occurs in the second generation removed from Ego, and a numerical value of one to an 
alternation of sex. In this case Ego is assumed to be a male, the relative a female. This figure 
is a rough illustration of how kinship distance may be measured in the biological structure. 


It is true, however, that taken statistically a rough approximation 
exists between biological and sociological kinship distance. The reason is 
clear. In so far as social distance is based upon kinship (and this is the only 
kind under consideration), it has to be based upon the underlying biological 
relationships implied in the birth process. It may select certain of these 
relationships and lay emphasis upon them while ignoring others, yet the 
chances are that those who are most closely related through the birth 
process are also those most closely related socially. This is especially true 


Oceania, Consult Lowie, Primitive Society (New York, 1920), pp. 82 et seq., and Rivers, History 
of Melanesian Society (Cambridge, 1914), Vol. 2, pp. 17 et seg. 
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for the immediate family. It grows less true in the outer reaches of kinship 
space, where greater variety of combination and emphasis is possible and 
actual contact is not biologically necessary. 

Limitations do not permit in this place a treatment of the complicated 
problem of social space and social distance. It is doubtful that a systematic 
statement of this subject can be given unless behind it lies a sociological 
system of thought. Ultimately, in fact, kinship as a social phenomenon must 
itself be interpreted in theslight of a full-blown theory of society. In the 
present tentative stage of our kinship theory, we prefer to confine our ef- 
forts to terminological space. It is assumed that kinship terminology, being 
the instrument in which people think about kinship, is closely related to 
social organization.’ 

2. The Terminological Translation of Biological into Social. How does 
terminology relate to the biological structure of kinship? This is for the 
present our basic question. Its answer must hold the key to the classifica- 
tion and comparison of systems. 

Language symbolizes only a part of reality, selecting various elements 
and putting them together to form an experiential world. In studying ter- 
minological systems it is therefore important to know what elements are 
left out and what elements included, and on what principle. We know that 
every kinship nomenclature embodies only a part of the actually existing 
biological structure, that it seizes upon certain elements of the biological 
organization and ignores others in constructing a socially experienced 
world. In this way terminology bridges the gap between the biological and 
the sociological levels. 

Not every terminology, however, selects the same elements. Different 
nomenclatures employ different principles of selection. Here, then, is the 
basis for a comparative typology of kinship systems. It is our belief, along 
with Professor Kroeber, that the elements selected are precisely the cate- 
gories of relationship. The manner in which a terminology selects and com- 
bines these categories into a coherent conceptual whole is the thing that 
differentiates that system from other systems. 


10 This close relationship, one may truthfully say, has been proved beyond a doubt by 
Rivers, Lowie, Radcliffe-Brown, and others. See also W. L. Warner, Morphology and Func- 
tions of the Australian Murngin Type of Kinship (American Anthropologist, Vol. 32, pp. 207- 
56, 1930; Vol. 33, pp. 172-98, 1931). 

Worthy of mention is the fact that Ego thinks of kinship in terms of vertical and hori- 
zontal axes. He thinks of time as vertical and of the other relations as horizontal. Why this 
should be is not altogether clear, but the fact remains. He (his culture) sees the birth series 
as some sort of line: a succession of fathers and sons as a road, a ladder, a rope, the trunk of a 
tree; whereas the collaterals are branches, arms, etc. Often Ego thinks in terms of analogy with 
his own body—the trunk being the line of descent, and the limbs the collaterals. 
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3. “Classificatory and Descriptive.” A controversy has long endured 
over the traditional distinction between so-called classificatory and so- 
called descriptive systems. Morgan, who first elaborated the distinction, 
was diffuse and vague, and subsequent authors have only partially dis- 
pelled that vagueness. It is alleged, on the one hand, that the descriptive 
nomenclature designates particular relatives, while the classificatory classi- 
fies a number of relatives under one term. Rivers, for example, maintains 
that in the most complete form of the classificatory system there is not one 
single term of relationship used to refer to one person and to one person 
only, whereas in our own system there are six such terms—husband, wife, 
father, mother, father-in-law, and mother-in-law." In extreme classificatory 
systems every term applies to a class of persons. 

Kroeber, on the other hand, considers the dichotomy between descrip- 
tive and classificatory systems to be fallacious.” Every language, he main- 
tains, groups together under single designations many distinct degrees and 
kinds of relationship. Our word cousin for example denotes thirty-two dif- 
ferent relationships; our word brother classifies four. The distinction be- 
tween the two kinds of systems, he holds, has its origin in the point of view 
of investigators who, on approaching foreign languages, have been im- 
pressed by their failure to distinguish relationships which European lan- 
guages do discriminate. They forget that their own languages have “‘en- 
tirely analogous groupings which custom has made so familiar and natural 
that they are not felt as such.” 

The striking thing about this controversy is that both sides are appar- 
ently right. It is true that what have been called classificatory systems 
habitually group more persons under one term than what have been called 
descriptive systems. But it is equally true that systems of the latter kind 
have very few terms that designate only one individual, and the number is 
so small as scarcely to justify characterizing a system by their presence. 
On the other hand, Dr Kroeber seems correct in his contenticn that most 
terms in any kinship system include not one but several relationships, and 
that this is even truer of the alleged descriptive systems than the so-called 
classificatory ones. 

This controversy therefore seems obviously based on different concep- 
tions of the point at issue. It is one thing to say that a term designates one 
and only one person, and another thing to say that it designates one and 
only one relationship. Any two kinsmen have more than one relationship 
subsisting between them. Father and son, for example, are related to each 
other by a single birth, separated by only one birth-cycle. They are also of 


" Kinship and Social Organisation, p. 2. 
12 Classificatory Systems of Relationship, p. 77. 
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the same sex; they are, on the negative side, not related through procrea- 
tive union or through a sibling-link. A term may express all these facts or 
relationships, and yet designate only one individual. Dr Kroeber was think- 
ing of relationships when he wrote his article; Rivers was thinking of per- 
sons when he wrote his book. Both were following enlightening leads, but 
neither seemed to gain anything from the other. By further analysis it may 
prove possible to reconcile both points of view and emerge with a more 
exact solution of the issue. 

4. Isolating Terms. When a term designates one person and only one 
person, it can be called “isolating.” It is possible, in any terminology, to 
count the isolating terms. In English there are six. Now the characteristic 
of an isolating term is certainly not that it designates one relationship. 
Just the contrary, it must designate enough relationships to place a person 
precisely on the kinship map. The principle is the same as the location of a 
point in three-dimensional space. One coordinate will not locate a point, nor 
two. It takes three to do it. In kinship we found that there were two axes 
constituted by five categories. In order to locate a person in the structure 
so that he alone, and nobody else, is the individual meant, it takes a knowl- 
edge of all five categories. Our word father, for instance, tells us at once that 
the designated person is one birth-cycle up from Ego, that he is on the 
vertical axis (no sibling-link), that he is masculine rather than feminine, 
and that he is not married or directly connected to Ego by procreative 
union. (Monogamous marriage makes irrelevant the birth-order category 
in this instance.) So specifically located is he by terminological recognition 
of these biological facts that there cannot be two persons filling the bill. 
There can be only one. With our term uncle, however, the case is quite 
different. We know that he is one birth-cycle up from Ego, that he is one 
sibling-link over from Ego’s line in the horizontal plane, and that he is of 
the masculine sex; but we do not know the sex of the relatives connecting 
him with Ego or if he is connected by marriage. Thus he may be either the 
father’s or the mother’s brother; or indeed he may be the husband of one 
of their sisters. Nor, assuming that he is a parental sibling, do we know 
what his birth-order is among the other parental siblings. The term is not 
specific for one person, but may designate a great many. 

It stands to reason that if we are to use the term “‘classificatory”’ to 
cover all terms which are not specific for one person, then every kinship 
nomenclature in the world is preponderantly classificatory. On the other 
hand, if we choose to call any term classificatory which names more than 
one category of relationship between persons, then nearly all kinship terms 
again turn out to be classificatory, because most of them signify more 
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than one category of relationship between Ego and the relative. It is 
only a very general term like child or grandparent which narrows down to 
only one category of relationship between Ego and the relative; and obvi- 
ously these general terms embrace a great number of persons—purely be- 
cause they do not specify all relationships. 

The two conceptions of “classificatory” are incompatible. The more 
different relationships one groups under one term, the fewer individuals 
will be covered by that term; while the more individuals covered by a single 
term, the fewer must be the relationships implied in its meaning. If you 
include enough relationships in the meaning of one term, one individual 
will be designated; while if you designate only one relationship, the number 
of individuals indicated will be tremendous. “Classificatory” cannot logi- 
cally mean both the grouping under a single term of several relationships 
and the grouping under a single term of many relatives. The first conception 
goes contrary to the whole tradition of thought associated with the subject. 
If it were accepted, we would have to transfer all the former classificatory 
systems to the descriptive camp, and all the descriptive systems to the 
classificatory group. Furthermore, the second conception (though tradi- 
tional) still leaves most of the terms in any system classificatory. 

In any language the number of terms that designate only one individual 
—isolating terms—is extremely limited. In the extended kinship structure 
the awkwardness of trying to give the specific set of relationships applying 
to each individual is appalling (though some systems, such as the Erse, 
approach this ideal). One of my second cousins would have to be called by 
some such combination of terms as “‘my father’s father’s second youngest 
sister’s son’s second but first female child.’’ Or else each specific relative 
would have a unique name which was understood to express each and every 


one of his relationships to Ego. This would require, by conservative esti- 
mate, six hundred separate terms. 

That this is never done is shown by looking at the birth-order cate- 
gory. Practically no system gives full expression to birth-order. At best it 
is usually merely a classification of siblings into older and younger. Conse- 
quently, most relatives are not distinguished from each and every one of 
their siblings. 

5. Summary: Isolating, Descriptive, and Classificatory Terms. In view 
of the controversy over so-called classificatory and descriptive nomencla 
tures, and in the light of the preceding discussion, the following concepts 
are proposed: 

Tsolating—those terms which designate one person only. Specific in 
regard to all five categories. 
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Descriptive—those terms which are specific for all categories except 
birth-order, so that the only other persons that could be meant are the 
designatee’s siblings of the same sex. Example: son in English. Such terms 
are definite with regard to birth-cycles, sibling-links, sex of relative and 
intermediate relatives, and procreative union occurring anywhere in the 
line of connection. 

Classificatory—those terms which are not specific for one or more of 
the four major categories. Inevitably if this is the case several persons (not 
merely siblings) will come under the term. Example: uncle, which fails in 
definiteness concerning sex of intermediate relatives and procreative union. 

Using these definitions it is possible to decide wheiher any given kin- 
ship term is isolating, descriptive, or classificatory. One can therefore count 
the terms in any system that fall under each heading. If one system has 
more descriptive and fewer classificatory terms than another, it is more 
descriptive, and vice versa. The concepts “descriptive” and ‘“‘classifica- 
tory,” as applied to an entire system mean simply the proportion of terms, 
in comparison to other systems, which give definite expression or fail to give 
definite expression to the four major categories of kinship. 


LINGUISTIC DEVICES: PRIMARY, CATEGORICAL, AND COMBINED TERMS 

Frequently in the history of kinship theory, descriptive systems have 
been defined as those in which a set of primary terms is used to designate 
members of the immediate family, these terms then being combined to 
describe relatives in the extended system (e.g., fodur-brodir, father’s 
brother, in Icelandic). But is this common criterion of descriptiveness in- 
variably correlated with the other major conception—namely that a de- 
scriptive system classifies fewer relatives under one designation? The answer 
is, no. The Chinese system, for example, is descriptive to a greater degree 
than the Indo-European descriptive systems; yet it uses an entirely dif- 
ferent linguistic technique, reminiscent of the Hawaiian style. The use of 
primary and combined terms is probably a convenient method for descrip- 
tive systems, but in the last analysis it is merely a linguistic device which 
almost any kind of relationship system may employ. It is extrinsic to kin- 
ship logics, a question of linguistics or word structure rather than of 
semasiology or word-content. 

Not every kinship word used in combination, however, is a primary 
term.“ One frequently finds kinship terms made up of a combination of 


13 Morgan, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family (Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 17, 1871), p. 12; Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisation, 
pp. 77-79; Lowie, Culture and Ethnology (New York, 1917), p. 104. 
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words, without the words ever being used independently to designate kin.” 
It is necessary then to make the following distinctions. 

1. Primary Terms. These are single kinship terms that can be used alone 
to designate a relative and also combined with other primary or categorical 
terms. Almost invariably applied singly to members of the immediate 
family, they are combined for most relatives outside the family. For in- 
stance, ahar (father) and drihar (brother) are single terms in Erse. They 
are combined to designate uncle in the following way, drihar m’ahar 
(brother of my father), which means, logically: this person is to my father 
as my brother is to me. In other words the relationships of the immediate 
family are combined to describe the precise set of biological relationships 
connecting Ego to the extended relative. Hence the connection with de- 
scriptive systems; but note that it is merely a convenient method, not a 
necessary one for this type of system. It must be remembered that some 
classificatory systems, such as the Kariera, have nothing but single terms. 

2. Categorical Words. These are not usually, by themselves, kinship 
terms. They are generally combined when used. They are, as a matter of 
fact, fundamentally different from primary terms because, instead of sym- 
bolizing one concrete set of relationships between Ego and a given relative, 
they symbolize merely one category or unit of relationship. For this reason 
we choose to call them categorical words. In Hawaiian, for instance, the 
word makua means simply “one birth-cycle up from Ego.” It can be com- 
bined with either kana (another categorical word meaning male) or waheena 
(female) to mean “‘father” or ‘“‘mother.”’ This linguistic device is certainly 
not limited to so-called classificatory systems. All that is required is enough 
categorical words in combination to denote any relative specifically. As a 
matter of fact many of our Indo-European systems use categorical words 
to some extent (e.g., English “grand” and “‘in-law’’). 

3. Combined Terms are those formed by combination of other elements. 
Examples: mac drihar m’ahar (“son of my father’s brother’) in Erse; 
wai tsu fu (“‘grandfather on mother’s side’’) in Chinese; and grandmother 
and father-in-law in English. 


A SYSTEM OF KINSHIP SYMBOLS 


In analyzing terminologies with reference to the way they represent the 
biological categories, the really important questions are: How many cate- 


4 By “kinship ferm,” as distinct from “kinship word,’’ we understand any word or com- 
bination of words employed as a unit to designate a relative. 

4% In Hawaiian such linguistic elements as moo, moopuna, kupuna, kolu are never used 
separately to designate relatives, and most of the other elements are not so used. 
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gories of relationship does each term in the nomenclature express? How 
many ©*‘egories does the system as a whole rely upon? How does the system 
combine the categories and subcategories on which it does rely? 

An indispensable aid in gaining this knowledge is some sort of symboli- 
cal apparatus by which the categories and subcategories may be repre- 
sented. Once this is achieved it is possible to write the formula of any 
kinship term, to sum up the characteristics of an entire system. With this 
in view the following set of symbols has been adopted. 

(1) Birth-Cycle=C 

Birth-cycle ascending =C* (above Ego) 

Birth-cycle descending = C4 (below Ego) 

Total number of birth-cycles, ascending and descending =C**@ 

Generation=C** (Number of descending birth-cycles subtracted 
from number of ascending. The resulting difference can be known 
without the exact numbers involved in the calculation being 
known.) 

Generation ascending 

Generation descending 

Certain number of generations from Ego in either direction =C*~*~+ 

(2) Birth-Order=O 

Exact number in a series of siblings =O" 

Older sibling =O° 

Younger sibling =O” 
(Note: Where O is used in a sibling series of which Ego is not a 
member, it will prove useful to designate in what generation 
the series occurs, as O¥*, or to put by the O the number of the 
relative with whom comparison is made, as O¥'*.) 

(3) Sibling-Link=L 

Brother-brother=Lo' 

Sister-sister=L 9 

Brother-sister = Lo 9 

Sex of siblings identical = L" 

Sex of siblings different = L* 
(Note: It may seem that the sex category is here being confused 
with the sibling-link category. But it has been pointed out that 
the sex category is not quite the same type of relationship as the 
others. It is sometimes more convenient to represent it as part of 
the symbol of another category.) 

Point where sibling-link occurs=L” 

Point where sibling-link occurs unknown =L* 
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(4) Sex=S 
Sex of Ego=S* 
Sex of Ego male=Sc"* 
Sex of Ego female=S 9 * 
Sex of relative=S' 
Sex of relative male=So" 
Sex of relative female=S 9° 
Sex of intermediate relatives = S! 
Uniform = 
Alternating = Si* 
All male=Sc'i¥ 
All female =S 9 
Male, female, female, etc.=So' 2 9! 
Uniform with sex of Ego=si° 
(5) Procreative-Union=U 
(a) When in the line of connection=U 
(Note: When it stands in the line of kin connection, it is sym- 
bolized simply as U and should be placed in the formula at 
the point where the union actually occurs in the line. When it 
indicates whom the relative marries, potentially or de facto, 
this general fact is symbolized by UY and it should come at 
the end and be always modified by a small symbol.) 
(b) When indicating whom the relative marries = U¥ 
With Ego=U* 
With kinsman=U* 
With non-kinsman = U* 
Potential = UP 
Potential with Ego, etc. =U”* 


These symbols enable one to describe in convenient formule exactly 
which categories a term recognizes or expresses, and which ones it ignores 
or fails to express. Our term father is definite with regard to all four of our 
major categories. We know that the person designated by this term is one 
birth-cycle above Ego (i.e. that he is C*), that he is of the male sex (Sc""), 
and that he is married not to Ego but to Ego’s mother. Stated in symbolical 
form the term is definite with regard to CLSU, merely leaving out O. 

The first thing we can say about kinship terms is that they either ex- 
press categories or fail to express them. If they express a category, they tell 
us that this particular kind of relationship prevails or does not prevail be- 
tween Ego and the given relative. If they fail to express a category, they 
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fail to tell us whether this relationship subsists or not. In the one case the 
meaning of the terms with regard to a given category is definite, in the other 
case indefinite. 

But note that a term can be definite in two ways. It may state that a 
person has a certain kind of relation to Ego; on the other hand it may imply 
just as definitely that he does not have this kind of connection with Ego. 
In other words a term may be definite in a positive way or in a negative 
way. Both the positive and* negative meanings are important. The term 
father is of course negative with regard to L and U. It asserts merely that the 
relative is not connected to Ego by these units. Yet this negative meaning 
contained within the term serves to place father with regard to these cate- 
gories just as definitely as the positive meaning places him with regard to 
the other two categories, C and S. In other words in locating a person in 
the kinship structure, negative and positive meanings are of equal impor- 
tance.'* It is only when a term leaves us in ignorance of whether a certain 
category of relationship obtains or does not obtain between Ego and the 
designated individual that it (the term) can be called to that extent indefi- 
nite or non-expressive. 

It often happens that the positive meaning contained in a term is 
exactly the same as the positive meaning contained in a homologous term 
in another system; yet due to a difference in the negative meaning, the two 
terms are totally different. Thus our term father is definite in a positive 
manner, as shown by the following formula: C*S<c"". The term for “father” 
in Kariera, mama, expresses exactly the same positive formula: C*So"'. 
Yet the two terms are utterly different. The English father is a descriptive 
term according to our definition, while the Kariera mama is a classificatory 
term. The difference thus lies in the negative meanings. Father is definitely 
not related by a sibling-link, while mama in Kariera may or may not be. The 
latter term is indefinite with regard to the category L. 


A SUGGESTED METHOD OF ANALYZING KINSHIP SYSTEMS 


By going through a relationship system and writing down the formula 
for each of its terms, the student of kinship will find it easy to observe the 
outstanding characteristics of the system and state them in explicit, even 
quantitative form. He can specify how many terms in the system recognize 
which categories, define the average term in the system, and compare the 
specific features of this system with the features of other systems. Since 


16 This requires modification. The negative meanings of terms are ultimately determined 
by the positive meanings of other terms in the system. Thus in a certain sense the positive 
meanings are the fundamental ones. 
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nomenclatures vary minutely and multifariously, it seems that this method 
of detecting small details and slight variations will make it possible to con- 
struct a classification that will embrace not only broad general types but 
an entire range of shaded subtypes. This should enable the student to cor- 
relate with greater precision types of nomenclature with types of societies, 
and particular features of kinship with particular features of social organ- 
ization. 

But the preliminary spade-work of symbolic analysis is not easy. Before 
writing the formula of a kinship term one must already know something 
about the entire terminology. Kinship terms, being parts of systems, have 
scarcely any meaning when considered apart from other terms. 

In practice it has proved necessary to go through several preliminary 
steps before actually making use of the symbols. It will be noticed in the 
accompanying sa:nple table that there are ten columns. The first and fourth 
columns contain (except for birth-order) the biological positions—these 
being numbered in the first column and given an English equivalent in the 
fourth column. The first step in analyzing a system accordingly consists in 
listing the native terms in Column 3, beginning with relatives in the im- 
mediate family and next those in the second and third degrees. Whenever a 
native term appears for the first time in the list, it should be given (in 
Column 2) the number to which it corresponds in Column 1. When the same 
term reappears, it should not be listed, but should be given its original 
number. In this way the analyst can soon dispense with the native terms 
and work only with numbers. These numbers (in Column 2) can be jotted 
down in their proper places on a chart like Table 1. This chart is merely a 
graphic outline of the biological facts in consanguinity; when the numbers 
are filled in at their proper places on it, it is easy to look at the chart and 
write the formule for the various terms. 

Not one but three formule are necessary for each term. First it is ad- 
visable to write (in Column 6) the exact and full meaning a term conveys, 
down to the minute details. (See sample, Table 1.) Much use of subcate- 
gories is naturally required. This formula describes how accurately the 
kinship term places the person or persons it represents. In the next column 
are written the general categories in regard to which the term is definite. 
The third formula column (Column 8) states in a general way which cate- 
gories are left indefinite; it is obtained by subtracting the definite cate- 
gories from the total number of categories. 

When this procedure has been followed the stage is prepared for the 
final analytical work. It is easy to glance down the formule columns and 
note which categories are consistently definite, which consistently in- 
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definite. It is often possible to write the formula for the average term in a 
system, and inevitably basic differences between systems reveal them- 
selves. 

TABLE 1. SELECTED TERMS FROM ARUNTA 


1 2 3 4 5 6 ? - ¥ 10 
Fizei Term Native English Female Complete formula Categories Categories Distance Unit 
number number term equivalent speaking definite indefinite from Ego distance 
1 1 Kate Father c+ 
2 2 Maia Mother ce-dsiry 2+ 
Sa Itie Elder brother ce-disiy ce le 
3b Younger brother 
4a 5 Elder sister 
4b Younger sister 
2 Alire Son 21 Ce le 
& Daughter 21 
10 5 Father's mother 
11 Tjimie Mother's father ce 2cs%+ 
12 12 Ebmane Mother's mother crasdtdgiy cedyser 20+ 


REMARKS CONCERNING THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
KINSHIP SYSTEMS 
1. Ideal-Types and the Theoretical Range of Kinship Variability. At one 
pole of the kinship range are those systems in which nearly all terms are 
descriptive, at the other those in which nearly all terms are in some way 
classificatory.!7 But at the absolute extreme on each end of the scale there 
are no actual systems. Perfect polar types exist only in the imagination. 
If we tax our imagination and ask what a perfect classificatory system 
would be like, there is apparently a clear answer. A perfect classificatory 


1? The authors regret that they have not yet been able to undertake the laborious work of 
classification except for a limited number of systems. While they feel that the number of 
samples is sufficient to give an empirical basis to this section, they think that a full treatment 
of the subject must await an actual classification on a world-wide scale. 
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system would consist of but a single term, this term being used to designate 
all relatives indiscriminately. This would mean complete terminological 
identity of all kinsmen, complete failure to recognize any of the categories 
of relationship, complete failure to express degrees of distance. Obviously 
no actual terminology approaches such classificatory perfection. Every 
system draws some distinction between individual kinsmen, recognizes 
some categories of relationship, and expresses some degree of distance be- 
tween relatives. Yet there are nomenclatures that approach nearer the 
ideal-type than others, and it is this differential approximation that gives 
an opportunity for finely-drawn classification. 

If we draw upon our imagination to picture the pure kinship system at 
the opposite pole, we again get a clear vision. The perfect type at this end 
would be, not merely a descriptive system, but a completely isolating sys- 
tem. Such a terminology would contain a unique term for every related 
individual, the number running into hundreds. This ideal-type is as far 
removed from actuality as the perfect classificatory terminology. 

In between the two extremes there is still a third ideal-type. This is the 
perfect descriptive system. With the exception of the birth-order category, 
it would describe accurately the biological position of every relative. Some 
systems remotely approach this ideal,'* but most of them fall far short of 
it. Inevitably any descriptive system must break down in the outer reaches 
of the kinship structure. The main question concerns the nearness of this 
breaking point to Ego—that is to say, the diameter of the circle within 
which the nomenclature is descriptive. 

The difference between the pure (fictitious) classificatory system and 
the pure (equally fictitious) isolating system, however absolute such a 
sharp difference may seem, is ultimately one of degree. They are both 
opposite ends of the same continuum, the fundamental principle of grada- 
tion being the degree and accuracy with which biological space is ter- 
minologically recognized. Any dividing line between classificatory and 
isolating terminologies, or between classificatory and descriptive, will 
necessarily be arbitrary. Indeed there is no particular point in drawing it, 
because the aim should be to distinguish not two types but many—observ- 
ing differences all along the line. 

2. Sub-Types and the Criteria of Classification. If the main types are 
distinguishable on the basis of the degree of recognition given biological 
kinship space, subtypes may be distinguished according to which category 
or categories are left indefinite. All systems, for example, that leave the 
sibling relationship indefinite (and thus emphasize the identity of brothers) 


18 Erse, Roman, Chinese. 
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can be put into one class; all that leave the vertical connection indefinite 
can be put in another, etc. Types may be further distinguished on the basis 
of how categories are combined—in the sense that a partial indefiniteness 
of one category may be combined with a partial indefiniteness in another. 
In this way a large number of variant types may presumably be detected 
and their differences precisely stated. 

For purposes of illustration a comparative table is given (see Table 2) 
in which the outstanding traits of seven different kinship systems, chosen 
for their heuristic value, are juxtaposed. This table contains eleven points 
of comparison, some of them more important than others. In order to give 
something by way of asummary of what has been said and at the same time 
an explanation of the comparative table, these eleven features are sep- 
arately discussed below. 

(a) Total Number of Terms. The number of terms in a system is not 
always easy to compute. In most nomenclatures in which terms for ex- 
tended relatives are combinations of primary terms, Ego can go on naming 
relatives as long as he can see the biological line of relationship. The num- 
ber of terms for Erse and English, for example, is theoretically infinite. 
What the number actually used by the group may be is another question. 
In systems tending towards the classificatory side, however, where the 
terminological space does not correspond at all closely to the biological, a 
limited number of terms will be found to cover all possible relatives. The 
total number of terms therefore indicates something concerning the nature 
of the correspondence or lack of correspondence between biological and 
terminological space. 

(b) Number of Isolating Terms. The greater the number of isolating 
terms found in a system, the greater the recognition given by that system 
to biological structure; because the presence of several isolating terms 
indicates immediately that at least for some relatives all biological cate- 
gories are definitely expressed. The total absence of such terms indicates 
that the system brings outside relatives terminologically into (i.c. merges 
them with) the immediate family and is consequently to some extent 
classificatory. 

Isolating terms are apt to be primary, but primary terms are not neces- 
sarily isolating. The linguistic device of primary terms is used almost in- 
variably where there are isolating terms, but it is also used for terms not 
isolating. This can be seen by comparing items 2 and 4 of the Kariera, 
where it appears that in Kariera and Arunta there are many primary terms 
but no isolating ones at all. 
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(c) Number of Descriptive Terms. A count of the descriptive terms in a 
system gives some indication of how near it approaches to being a perfect 
descriptive system, and consequently how much of it (i.e. the remainder) 
is classificatory. The amount of descriptiveness of a terminology is in 
direct ratio to the number of descriptive terms it contains. But note that 
this tells one nothing about the kind of classificatoriness exhibited by the 
non-descriptive terms; this fact is given only by items 5 and 6. 

(d) Number of Primary Terms. The Erse and English nomenclatures 
use primary terms for immediate relatives, combine them to designate ex- 
tended kin. This means that in each primary term several categories must 
be included, because all four major categories are required if the term is 
to express the concrete total relationship between two persons (e.g., in 
the immediate family). On the other hand, Kariera and Arunta have 
nothing but single kinship terms; they are never combined. But these terms 
each designate something less than four categories; they are therefore 
classificatory and approach what we have called categorical terms. In 
Chinese and Hawaiian we get single terms which come nearer to being pure 
categorical terms. The Chinese system is peculiar in that its kinship words 
do not represent the same category all over the area—at one spot the same 
word may represent one or more categories, at another place a different 
category. The Hawaiian has many words that are never used alone, that 
represent only one or two categories, and hence are pure examples of this 
type of linguistic arrangement. 

It should be noted that though the Chinese is a descriptive system, it 
does not use the same linguistic technique as Erse, English, and Roman 
(which itself is a variant); and neither do Arunta and Kariera, which are 
both classificatory systems, use techniques identical with the Hawaiian. 

(e) Vertical Axis, C and O. This axis may be theoretically of unlimited 
length, as in Erse and English, where the use of combined terms makes it 
possible to describe the vertical position of any relative; or it may be 
chopped off, as in Chinese, Roman, and Hawaiian, after several genera- 
tions; or, as in Kariera and Arunta, after the second generation. 

Erse and Roman not only place a relative definitely in his generation, 
but they trace the line of relationship and reveal the number of birth- 
cycles connecting him to Ego. They thus indicate C**¢. Chinese does the 
same in a different manner and not quite so consistently. Kariera, Arunta, 
and Hawaiian on the other hand do not reveal the number of birth-cycles 
in the line of relationship. They reveal only generation, C*~*. That is, they 
show what the result is when the ascending birth-cycles are subtracted 
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from the descending, but not what the actual number of ascending and 
descending cycles is. This is due to a failure to express definitely the sibling- 
link category, as appears shortly. 

(f) Horizontal Axis, L, U, U*, S*, and S'. This axis has numerous in- 
gredients, of which the sibling-link, L, is one of the most important. When 
the L category is left indefinite by a terminology, siblings of the same sex 
are not differentiated. This leads to a narrowing of socio-kinship space. 
Extended relatives are “brought into” the immediate family by giving them 
the same terms. So far as this is true the horizontal dimension of biological 
space is not accurately represented by socio-kinship space, the latter being 
narrower. The omission of L is tantamount to the omission of C**t4; be- 
cause in addition to not knowing that a sibling-link connects the relative, 
one does not know where it comes in the line of relationship even if it is 
there. One does not know, in other words, how far up the vertical line the 
sibling-link occurs which connects the central line to the collateral line. At 
the same time that this omission of L and of C**4 narrows the kinship 
space; it makes practicable the naming of a greater number of relatives. 
If all collaterals connected by a sibling-link are called by the same terms 
that members of the central line are called, then any number of collateral 
lines may easily be given kinship names. This accounts for the fact that 
classificatory systems are peculiarly suited to those societies where every- 
body is a kinsman. Omission of L is called “equivalence of brothers” be- 
cause a system which fails to distinguish between siblings of the same sex 
emphasizes their social identity. 

Sex of Ego is important from the point of view of what two persons are 
identified as Ego. Our English system is hybrid on this point: for all persons 
connected below Ego’s generation husband and wife are identical as Ego, 
while for all persons above this generation brother and sister are identical. 
This is true of Erse and other descriptive systems because it is biologically 
true. It is also true of many classificatory systems; but occasionally, as in 
Arunta where the sister calls her brother’s children by the same terms that 
he calls them by and where he calls hers by the same term that she calls 
them, brother and sister are identified as Ego for connections below their 
generation as well as above. 

Sex of intermediate relatives serves to distinguish subtypes. Systems 
that fall into the same broad class may differ with regard to this category. 
Thus the Kariera and Hawaiian systems, both called classificatory, are 
precisely opposite in their treatment of this category. 

(g) Main Categories Definitely Expressed. This constitutes in reality a 
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summary of items 5 and 6. It gives a short, symbolic statement of the 
nature of the system, and is valuable for that reason. 

(h) Main Categories Indefinite. This formula is obtained by subtracting 
the categories definitely expressed—item 7—from the total number of 
possible categories. 

(i) Distance. This is taken to mean: Do the terms in the system express 
definitely the distance, in terms of categories, of the relative from Ego? 
In so far as a term is descriptive, it expresses definitely the biological dis- 
tance from Ego; in so far as it is classificatory, it fails to express anything 
but a minimum distance. 

(j) Relation of Immediate Family to Extended Kin. Members of the im- 
mediate family may or may not be set off from other relatives. If they are, 
the feat is accomplished by descriptive terms. If they are not, the failure 
is due to the use of classificatory terms which merge immediate with ex- 
tended kin. The terminological separation or non-separation of the im- 
mediate family is therefore a resultant of the manner in which the cate- 
gories of relationship are handled. When Rivers classified kinship nomencla- 
tures into “‘classificatory,”’ “family,” and “‘kindred”’ systems,!® he gave a 
rough differentiation on the basis of resultants; he did not classify on the 
basis of the internal mechanics on which the resultants rest. 

(k) Linguistic Devices. In so far as primary terms are used outside the 
immediate family, it is a safe guess that these terms are classificatory. If 
there are many of them, it is probable that immediate relatives are merged 
with extended kin. Finally, if a system is composed almost totally of com- 
bined terms made up of primary elements, it is in all likelihood a descrip- 
tive system, but if it is composed of combined terms made up of categorical 
elements, it is likely to be classificatory. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
WoRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Cutcaco, ILLINOIS 


19 Kinship and Social Organisation, pp. 72-81 
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WALDEMAR BOGORAS By FRANZ BOAS 


ALDEMAR BOGORAS, known best to American anthropologists 

through his work on the tribes of eastern Siberia, passed away on 
May 11, 1936. Exiled to Siberia in his youth he devoted his time to the 
study of his environment, particularly of the tribes among whom he lived. 
His remarkable powers of observation were such that the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society charged him with a scientific mission. On recommenda- 
tion of the Petersburg Academy of Sciences he and his friend Waldemar 
Jochelson were invited by the American Museum of Natural History to 
join the Jesup Expedition whose task was the study of the tribes of the 
North Pacific coast. Still later another exile, Leo Sternberg, joined in this 
work. Thus a close contact between Bogoras and American anthropologists 
was established which has continued until the time of his death. His work 
on the Chukchee, partly published by the Jesup Expedition, partly by the 
Petersburg Academy of Sciences, is proof of his deep insight into the life 
of the people among whom he was compelled to live. The clarity of his 
description is due to his scientific insight; but no less to his artistic gifts. 
His work as a novelist—he wrote under the name Tan—is also character- 
ized by remarkable powers of observation and psychological analysis. After 
the close of the field work of the Expedition he stayed for several years in 
America. After his return to Russia he took up work in the Museum of the 
Academy of Sciences and, after the Revolution, he became identified with 
the work among the Northern Tribes of Siberia. In this capacity he organ- 
ized the educational work intended to give to the tribes greater economic 
security and to help in their unavoidable assimilation. During the last 
years of his life, his interest was centered in what he liked to call the grand 
generalization of anthropology in which he liked to give freer rein to his 
imagination than he could do in the narrower field of faithful presentation 
and careful analysis of observed facts. I think it was the artist rather than 
the scientist who spoke when he dwelled on these problems. He was filled 
with these ideas when we saw him here last as Delegate of the Academy of 
Science in Leningrad at the Congress of Americanists held in 1928 in New 
York. Those who knew him personally could not help admiring his knowl- 
edge as well as his enthusiasm; those nearer to him, like the writer of these 
lines, valued his staunch friendship, and feel keenly the loss they sustained 
in his death. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


1899 Sample Text for the Study of the Chukchee Language and Folk-Lore (Memoir, Imperial 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 10, No. 3, St. Petersburg). 
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1900 Materials for the Study of the Chukchee Language and Folk-Lore, collected in the Kolyma 
District. Part 1 (Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg). 

1901 The Chukchi of Northeastern Asia (American Anthropologist, Vol. 3, pp. 80-108). 

1902 Folklore of Northeastern Asia, as Compared with that of Northwestern America (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 4, pp. 577-683). 

1904 Idées religieuses des Tchoukichis (Bulletins et Mémoires, Société d’Anthropologie de 
Paris, Vol. 5, pp. 341-54, Paris) 


1904—The Chukchee (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 7, Pts. 1, 2, and 3, Memoir, Ameri 

1909 can Museum of Natural History, Leiden) 

1913 Chukchee Mythology (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 8, Pt. 1, Memoir, American 
Museum of Natural History, Leiden). 

The Eskimo of Siberia (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 8, Pt. 3, Memoir, American 
Museum of Natural History, Leiden). 

1917 Koryak Texts (Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 7, Leiden) 

1918 Tales of Yukaghir, Lamut and Russianized Natives of Eastern Siberia (Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 20, Pt. 1, New York). 

1922 Chukchee (in Franz Boas, Handbook of American Indian Languages, Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, No. 40, Pt. 2, pp. 631-903) 

1924 New Problems of Ethnographical Research in Polar Countries (Twenty-fir t International 
Congress of Americanists, Hague, Pt. 1, pp. 226-46) 

1925 Early Migrations of the Eskimo between Asia and America (Twenty-first International 
Congress of Americanists, Géteborg, Pt. 2, pp. 216-35) 

Ideas of Space and Time in the Conception of Primitive Religion (American Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 27, pp. 205-66). 

1928 Paleasiatic Tribes of South Siberia (Twenty-second International Congress of American- 

ists, Rome, Vol. 1, pp. 249-72). 

Le mythe de l’ Animal-Dieu mourant et ressuscitant (Ibid., Pt. 2, pp. 35-52). 

Le centiéme anniversaire des expéditions russes al’ Amérique du Sud (Ibid., Pt. 2, pp. 607 
17). 

1929 Elements of Culture of the Circumpolar Zone (American Anthropologist, Vol. 31, pp. 579- 
601). 

1930 Cultural Work among the Lesser Nationalities of the North of U.S.S.R. (Twenty-third 
International Congress of Americanists, New York, pp. 445-50). [N. J. Leonov, joint 
author.]} 

New Data on the Types and Distribution of Reindeer Breeding in Northern Eurasia (Ibid., 
pp. 403-10). 

The Shamanistic Call and the Period of Initiation in North Asia and Northern America 
(Ibid., pp. 441-44). 

Chukchee Tales (Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 41, pp. 297-452). 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York City 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1936 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-fifth annual meeting at the 
Carlton Hotel and United States National Museum, Washington, D.C., on December 27-29, 
1936, in conjunction with the American Folk-Lore Society and the Society for American 
Archaeology. 

COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 27, 4:30 P.M. 


President Herbert J. Spinden in the chair. The minutes of the Andover meeting, 1935, 
were not read, but were approved as printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 38, 
pp. 301-13, 1936. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 

Nominating Committee: C. Wissler (chairman), C. E. Guthe, J. A. Mason. 

Program Committee: J. R. Swanton (chairman), F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., J. M. Cooper. 

Committee on Reprinting Out-of-print Numbers of AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: Of- 
ficers of the AAA, with F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. as chairman. 

Representative of AAA on Governing Body of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures: M. J. Herskovits. 

Representative of AAA to India Science Congress in Hyderabad: D. Mandelbaum. 

Representative of AAA to ACLS annual meeting alternating for A. V. Kidder: T. Michel- 
son. 

In January, 1936, the AAA was notified by the AAAS that the place of the latter’s 1936 
meeting had been changed from Washington, D.C., to Atlantic City, N.J. After informal con- 
sultations with various groups of our membership, and in view of the seeming preference of 
the members against meeting at Atlantic City, the Executive Committe voted to hold our 
1936 meeting at Washington, D.C. 

The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1936, is as follows: 


8 
Regular 
AAA members in good standing 573 
= in arrears for 1936. . . 18 
> deceased or in arrears for 1935...... 39 630 
CSB = in good standing. . 70 
in arrears for 1936. . 
5 deceased or in arrears for 1935...... 4 87 
AES . in good standing. 216 
in arrears for 1936 221 
ASW * in good standing. . 2 35 
PAS in good standing 15 988 


There are 16 exchanges. 
The Association has lost by death during the year nine members: (AAA) William L. 
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Abbott, Edward Reynolds, H. W. Frink,Samuel J. Guernsey, T. J. Maxwell, Panchanan Mitra; 
(AES) George C. Fraser, Alberi B. Reagan; (CBS) James H. Breasted. 

In closing his six years of secretaryship the Secretary wishes to express to the members of 
the Association his cordial appreciation of their unfailing courtesy and cooperation in what has 
been a very congenial task, and in particular to Miss Regina Flannery his deep thanks for her 
continual help in giving unstintingly of her time and counsel throughout these years. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 

It was voted that the Secretary’s report be accepted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


The present bank balances of the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $4,068 . 30 
Permanent Fund 3,658 .93 
Index Fund 1,211.56 
Memoirs Fund 1,220.21 


This makes a total of $10,159.00, of which $9,868.98 is drawing interest in four savings 
accounts (New Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank of New Haven, Second Na- 
tional Bank of New Haven, and First National Bank and Trust Co., New Haven). The 
$4,068.30 of the Regular Fund is divided between a checking account with a balance of $290.02 
and a savings account of $3,778.28. 

The Association is clearly in excellent financial condition. With no outstanding bills the 
annual budget has been balanced with an increase in the total funds of the Association from 
$9,165.76 to $10,354.74. Although the annual surplus reflects the increase in membership which 
may be expected to be a continuing source of income, it should be pointed out that last year’s 
income from such sources as unpaid dues and from the Reprint Series must be considered 
extraordinary. Also the amount of dues received for 1937 is somewhat larger than comparable 
sums in the past two years. Despite these factors, the financial condition ot the Association 
gives every reason to warrant that the causes for curtailments in our expenditures enforced by 
the depression have now disappeared. 


REGULAR FUND 

Gross Receipts 
Balance on hand December 1, 1935 $4,285.05 
Membership dues: 


American Anthropological Association: 


1933-34 $ 36.00 

1935 195.60 

1936 3,156.74 

1937 356.40 $3,744.74 
American Ethnological Society : 1,100.75 
Anthropological Society of Washington 180.00 
Central States Branch. . . 389.50 
Philadelphia Anthropological Society 90.00 $5,504.99 
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Sale of publications. 
Reimbursements. .. 

Reprint Series. .. 

Interest (Regular Fund only). . 
Transferred from Memoir Fund 


Gross Disbursements 
American Anthropologist: 


George Banta Publishing Company: 
Printing and illustrating. . . 
Distribution. . 

Storage, insurance 
Reprints. . 


Reprint Series. . 

Editor’s expenses. . . 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Secretary’s expenses. . 

Paid for Memoir No. 46 
Transferred to Memoir Fund. 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1936 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [N 


375.2 
378. 
140. 
104. 
118. 


$2,921.05 


198 .91 
60.00 
283.48 $3,463.44 
185.00 
1,088.76 
613.20 
77.50 
118.10* 


1,291.98 


39, 1937 


6,621.23 


$10,906.28 


$ 6,837.98 


4,068.30 


$10,906.28 


* The amount of $118.10 for Memoir No. 46 appears as a disbursement of the Regular Fund only since it was 
paid by check from that fund the amount then being reimbursed from the Memoir Fund 


Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1936... 
Due from dues: 


1936: American Anthropological Association. . 
American Ethnological Society 
Central States Branch 


Due from sales. 
Due from reimbursements (reprints, etc.) 


Liabilities 


Membership dues for 1937 already paid. 
Net excess resources over liabilities... . 


$108 .00 
29.25 
65.00 $ 202.25 
69.04 
49.67 
$ 356.40 


. 4,032.86 


.$4,068.30 


320 .96 


$4,389.26 


$4, 389.26 
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PERMANENT FuND 
Receipts 


Balance (savings account and bonds), Dec. 1, 1935 
Interest on savings. 
Interest on two bonds 
Life Membership 


Investments 
Liberty Bonds (two) 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1936 


$3 ,672.85* 


181.82 


$ 195.74 
3,658 .93 


$3,854.67 


$3 , 854.67 


* Increase of $2.52 over balance of Permanent Fund shown as of Nov. 30, 1935 represents revaluation of 


three bonds. 


t By oversight, interest on two bonds was not deposited in time to show on this year’s statement 
t The amount of $6.00 had already been credited to 1936 membership dues 


INDEX FuND 
Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1935 
Interest on savings. . 
Investments 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1936 


Memorrs FuNps 
Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1935. 
Accumulated surplus from Regular Fund transferred 


Feb. 28, 1936 to Memoirs Fund. $1, 


Interest on savings.. 
Royalty from book “American Indian Life’’. 


Disbursements 
Memoir Number 46 (Underhill) . 
Cash in savings account, November 30, 1936 


291.87 
14.65 
9.00 


$1,187.70 
23.86 


$ 118.10* 
1,220.21 


$1,211.56 


$1,211.56 


$1,338.31 


* The remainder of the cost of Memoir No. 46, an equal amount, was paid by Dr Ruth Underhill. 


NET EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1936 BUDGET 


Allowed 


Secretary’s expenses*... . $ 
Editor’s expenses: 
Editor’s assistant 


Office expenses 


100 .00 


960 .00 
150.00 


1,110.00 1,088.76 


Spent 
$ 64.60 


960 .00 
128.76 


Balance 
35.40 
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Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant 
Office expenses... .. 
Membership charges 


American Anthropologist: 
Printing and illustrating . 
Reprints. ..... 


Distribution (includes distribution of Memoir No. 46) 


Storage, insurance... . 


American Council of Learned Societies 
Anthropological Reprint Series 


Totals 


* Budgeted to include the President’s expenses, if any 


REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITU 


Net Income 


1933 
Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less sub- 
scription commissions) (AAA)... $3 , 263.16 
Memb. dues from Central States Branch and 
affiliated societies. . . 1,166.50 
$4,429.66 
Sale of Anthropologist and Memoirs . 239.56 
Sale of Reprint Series 
Interest (Regular Fund only). . 164.27 


$4,833.49 


Net Expenditures 


American Anthropologist, printing and 
illustrations: 
No. 4 of preceding year. . .. 
$2,522.40 
Nos. 1—4 of year.... 


$2,522.40 


480 
100 


. 2,900. 

200. 
.00 
60. 


250 


.00 
.00 


25. 


00 


605 .00 


00 
00 


00 


3,410. 


25 


150 


$5,400. 


$4 , 833. 
339. 
144. 


$5 , 163 .02 


00 


.00 
-00 


00 


.O1 


480. 


76. 


2,753. 
103. 
198. 

60. 


3,115. 


25. 
185. 


$5,049. 


1,509. 


366.5 


43. 
122. 


$5,059. 


Iw 
[N 


00 
40 


43 
34 
91 
00 


68 


00 
00 


24 


s., 39, 1937 


$ 350.76 


104.00 


$2,753.43 


23.60 
mm 13.80 11.20 
aa 570.20 34.80 
146.57 
96.66 
51.09 
294 .32 
1934 1935 1936 
$3,273.73 $3,550.64 $3,744.74 
1,415.25 00 1,760.25 
98 $5,504.99 
24 4 375.24 
140.24 
81 05 
«$5,592.09 $6,124.47 
$ 874.26 $ 745.87 
1,836.75 
2,613.89 2,753.43 
$3,359.76 
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Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net cost gratis reprints): 


1933 199 .66 
1934 291.20 58.88 
1935 559.01 
1936 7.08 362.25 
1937 7.08 
Totals. . $ 475.38 $ 490.86 $ 632.05 $ 362.25 
Memoirs: printing and illus. paid by Associo- 
tion (Regular Fund). 67 .02 232.32 
Total account publications $3,064.80 $3,201.87 $4,224.13 $3,115.68 
Sec’y., Treas., and Ed.’s offices 1,102.85 1,222.77 1,598.89 1,723.56 
American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Anthropological Reprint Series 122.55 185.00 
Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publ’s 165.82 
Totals. $4,316.47 $4,449.64 $5,970.57 $5,049.24 
Surplus carried over or deficit 517.02 713.39 —378.48 1,075.23 
Annual surplus or deficit — 573.90 982.56 440.43 1,068.15 


Respectfully submitted, 
CorneELius Oscoop, Treasurer 


It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Audit- 
ing Committee. 
The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Edward Sapir (chairman), 
G. P. Murdock, G. C. Vaillant. The President further appointed the Executive Committee of 
the Association to serve as the Budget Committee and to report at the annual meeting, De- 
cember 28, 1936. 
REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer's accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1936, and find them correct 
EpWArp GEORGE P. Murpock, GEorGE C. VAILLANT 


REPORT OF EDITOR 


The publication record of the year is the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in a volume of 692 
pages and Memoir No. 46—“The Autobiography of a Papago Woman” by Ruth Underhill. 
Under our plan for cooperative publishing half the cost of the Memoir was borne by the author, 
to whom go the thanks of the Association. 

The Reprint Series seems to have filled a need to judge from the sale of 755 reprints since 
its inception two years ago. The net return has been nearly two-thirds of the outlay for re- 
printing, with several hundred copies still available. 

As in earlier years, I would draw your attention to the need for papers of wider scope in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. It would be desirable if we could have, for example, a series 
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of brief surveys assessing various fields of interest with suggestions of problems remaining 
unsolved. Or if we could have the anthropological philosophies of a number of representative 
men, thus finally putting into print much of that unwritten body of principles and tenets we 
share. It is my notion that such professions of faith would be of value. 

We need to emphasize again that the Association has some funds for publishing Memoirs. 
The fact that only a few manuscripts were offered during the year suggests that it is not gen- 
erally known that the Association has this item in its budget. The Association’s plan for co- 
operative financing is quite flexible, but until we are more affluent we should reasonably ex- 
pect the authors or their sponsors to meet some part of the cost. To give a rough estimate, if 
the amount were shared equally, a ¢ontribution of $1.25 per manuscript page would take care 
of most papers. We urge the submission of your papers. 

There are at least two other points on which the Editor would like guidance. How far 
shall we go in printing the reports of the several units of our Association? It is the opinion of 
some that the reports are largely dead matter; of others that they are worthwhile as records 
of actions taken and allow members who cannot be present at annual meetings to learn what 
is going on. While we are probably obligated to publish the reports of the two original consti- 
tuent societies in Washington and New York, shall we publish the reports of the Central States 
Branch, for example? 

The question has also arisen how far we should go in printing material on the culture of 
natives who participate in civilized life. I have reference here to the so-called acculturation 
studies. It is maintained on the one hand that studies of such hybrid cultures are best left to 
sociological or other journals concerned with aspects of modern life; on the other, that they 
belong in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Since your wishes should be followed, I would like 
an expression of your opinion of what we should include. 


Respectfully submitted, 
LESLIE Spier, Editor 


It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

It was moved and seconded: It is the sense of the American Anthropological Association 
that papers in the field of acculturation lie within the interests of anthropology, and that, at 
the Editor’s discretion, they be not discriminated against in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
It was voted that the motion be tabled without prejudice. 

Dr Spinden, speaking for the Committee on Honorary Memberships, reported verbally 
that the Committee is not in favor of honorary memberships. 

Dr Kroeber reported that the Committee on Abbreviations was unable to come to an 
agreement and that it asked to be discharged. It was voted that the report be accepted and 
that the Committee be discharged. 

The Committee on Reprinting Out-of-print Numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
reported in substance as follows: Tn order to recover the estimated cost ($12,375) of reprinting 
by photolithographic process about fifty-five numbers, out of print or nearly so, of the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, it would be necessary to sell about sixty-five complete sets. There seems 
to be no reasonable probability of such extensive sale. It was voted that the report be accepted 
and that the Council at the same time record its opinion that the out-of-print issues of the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST should not be reprinted. 

It was voted by the Council that the forty-nine new applicants be accepted for member- 
ship in the Association. 

It was voted that the report of the Nominating Committee (cf. infra, minutes of Annual 
Meeting) be approved for recommendation by the Council to the Association. 
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The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions to report at the annual 
meeting, December 28, 1936; A. L. Kroeber (chairman), E. C. Parsons, A. M. Tozzer. 

The Council was requested to express its views on how specifically the relationship be- 
tween the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research Council and 
working anthropologists could be made more fruitful. After discussion it was voted that the 
representatives of the American Anthropological Association to the National Research Council 
be empowered to act in the matter. 

The Chairman of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council, by letter of Dec. 7, 1936, recommends that the Association be asked to take over the 
responsibility for the publication and distribution of the International Directory of Anthro- 
pologists. After discussion it was voted that the matter be referred to the Executive Committee 
of the Association with power. 

It was voted that the following members of the Association constitute the new Executive 
Committee of the Pacific Coast Section of the American Anthropological Association: A. L. 
Kroeber, R. L. Beals, L. S. Cressman, E. Gunther, F. W. Hodge, and that the Committee be 
empowered to add to its membership as other institutions develop work in anthropology. 

It was voted that the matter of the permanent storage of the Association’s records and 
and archives, now in the Museum of American Archaeology, Phillips Academy, Andover, be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

It was voted that the procedure followed by the Program Committee this year (cf 
American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, p. 311, 1936), including omission from printed program 
of titles unless accompanied by paper in full, be continued for the coming year. 

It was voted that the President appoint a Committee on American Linguistics with power 
to act coordinately with the American Council of Learned Societies and the Linguistic Society 
of America. 

ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 


President Herbert J. Spinden in the chair. The Nominating Committee (Wissler, chair- 
man, Guthe, Mason) presented its report. After presentation thereof the following officers, 
Council members, and representatives to councils and associations were elected: 


President, Nels C. Nelson 

First Vice-President, Matthew W. Stirling (1937) 

Second Vice-President, Edward Sapir (1937-38) 

Third Vice-President, Diamond Jenness (1937-39) 

Fourth Vice-President, John M. Cooper (1937-40) 

Secretary, Frank M. Setzler 

Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 

Associate Editors, M. J. Herskovits, Cornelius Osgood, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., F. G. Speck 
Executive Committee, Herbert J. Spinden, A. M. Tozzer, J. M. Cooper 


Council 


Members for term to 1940 inclusive: S. A. Barrett, R. L. Beals, M. V. Beckwith, R. F. 
Benedict, C. W. Bishop, D. D. Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, 
W. N. Fenton, G. R. Fox, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallo- 
well, D. G. Haring, E. Haury, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, E. B. Howard, W. W. 
Howells, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, E. Kopta, F. de Laguna, R. Linton, D. 
Mandelbaum, J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nusbaum, B. Oet- 
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teking, L. M. O’Neale, L. Outhwaite, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, R. H. Post, J. H. 
Provinse, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, F. G. Rainey, G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Rogers, 
L. Satterthwaite, Jr., C. C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, J. H. Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, M. 
Titiev, R. Underhill, B. L. Whorf, A. Woodward. 


Members for term to 1939 inclusive: H. M. Allyn, M. Andrade, W. C. Bennett, Glenn A. 
Black, L. Bloomfield, P. H. Buck. R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, C. H. Danforth, D. S. 
Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L. Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, 
M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, J. N. B. Hewitt, H. Hoijer, E. B. Howard, M. Jacobs, 
D. Jenness, F. Johnson, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, P. S. 
Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, W. K. Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, N. C. Nelson, P. H. 
Nesbitt, E. C. Parsons, O. Ricketson, H. B. Roberts, E. Sapir, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, 
F. M. Setzler, W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, H. Webster, W.S. Webb, L. A. 
White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. Wintemberg, G. Woodbury. 


Members for term to 1938 inclusive: C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, K. M. Chap- 
man, F. E. Clements, H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Devel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. 
Flannery, C. D. Forde, A. H. Gayton, J. Gillin, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, C. D. Gower, 
J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, A. T. Hansen, J. P. Harrington, F. 
Hawley, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. Jenkins, I. T. Kelley, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. 
Lesser, J. Lips, E. M. Loeb, T. Michelson, E. H. Morris, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, H. Powder- 
maker, V. F. Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, Jr., S. 
Tax, T. W. Todd, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 


Members for term to 1937; R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, 
A. C. L. Donohugh, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, H. Kelley, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
S. K. Lothrop, R. Mackaye, W. C. McKern, R. L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. Redfield, H. L. 
Shapiro, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, E. Spinden, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle. 


Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council). F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, H. J. Spinden, J. R. Swanton, 
A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 


Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. Linton. 
Representatives to National Research Council: F. G. Speck, J. R. Swanton, G. C. Vail- 
lant. 


Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: T. Michelson, H. L. Shapiro. 
Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: A. V. Kidder. 


The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1937: 
1. Secretary’s expenses. . ioe ste $ 200.00 


2. Editor’s expenses 
Editor’s assistant. . : $ 960.00 
Office expemses............ .. 150.00 1,110.00 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 
Treasurer’s assistant. . . . 480.00 
Office expenses... .... 100.00 
Membership charges........... 25.00 605.00 


= 
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4. American Anthropologist: 


Printing and illustrating. . . $3 , 300.00 

Reprints... .. 200 .00 

Distribution. . 250.00 

Storage, insurance. 60.00 3,810.00 
5. Anthropological Reprint Series. . . . 50.00 
6. American Council of Learned Societies ' 25.00 


The Budget Committee further recommended that the sum of $800.00 be budgeted from 
the Memoir Fund for the payment, in part or in full, for the publication of Memoirs during 
the year 1937. 

It was voted that the budget as recommended be approved. 

It was voted that the following resolutions presented by the Committee on Resolutions 
(Kroeber, chairman, Parsons, Tozzer) be adopted: 


1. Be it resolved, that the deep loss to American anthropological science through the 
deaths of James H. Breasted, C. B. Cosgrove, Samuel J. Guernsey, Panchanan Mitra, Clar- 
ence B. Moore, Albert B. Reagan, and Edward Reynolds be recorded in the minutes of this 
annual meeting and that copies of this resolution be sent to the close relatives of the persons 
here memorialized. 


2. Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association tender to the officials 
of the United States National Museum its cordial thanks and appreciation for their courtesy 
in granting the use of the Auditorium of the Museum. 


The President appointed the following Committee on American Linguistics: E. Sapir, 
chairman, M. Andrade, L. Bloomfield, F. Boas, G. Herzog, M. Jacobs, A. L. Kroeber, T. 
Michelson, G. Reichard, J. R. Swanton. 


PROGRAM 
SunpDAY, DECEMBER 27TH 
9:30 A.M. 


A. Irvinc HALLOWELL, Sin, Sex and Sickness in Saulteaux Belief 

WituraM N. Fenton, Tonawanda Longhouse Ceremonies: Ninety Years After Lewis Henry 
Morgan 

Este CLews Parsons, Human Sacrifice among Pueblos and Aztecs 

BERNICE M. Kino, Form in American Indian Music, as Exemplified in the Songs of Jemez 
Pueblo, New Mexico (Records) 

Miscna Tittev, The Use of Kinship Terms in Hopi Ritual 


2:00 P.M. 


MELVILLE JAcoss, Ancient Language Boundary Movements in the Northwest United States 
VERNE F. Ray, The Lower Chinook in Northwest Culture 


$5 , 800.00 
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Marian W. Situ, Distinctions between a Religious Life and Psychic Abnormality among the 
Coast Salish. 

JuLtan H. Stewarp, Shoshonean Bands and Social Groups 

Frep EccaNn, Respect and Joking Relationships among the Cheyenne and Arapaho 

Douctas G. Hartnoc, Cultural Phenomena: a Redefinition 


8:00 P.M. 
Distribution Surveys 
A. L. KroesBer, Culture Element Distribution Surveys 
Joun M. Cooper, Ethnologigal Stock-taking 


Monpay, DECEMBER 28TH 
9:00 A.M. 
Martsa Becxwita, New Light on the Meaning of the Hawaiian Kumulipo, the So-called 
Song of Creation 
May EpeL, Bachiga Law 
Epwarp Warp, Factors Making for Polygyny among the Yoruba 
Hernz Wrescunorr, Remarks on Kingship among the Babudja in Southern Rhodesia 
Atrrep E. Hupson, Remarks on Kazak Social Organization 
GrorGE DeveREUx, Functioning Units in Hai(rh)ndea(ng) Society 
RAYMOND KENNEDY, Marriage Classes and Totemism in Eastern Indonesia 


2:00 P.M. 
Auditorium, United States National Museum 


MELVILLE J. Herskovits, The Significance of the Study of Acculturation for Anthropology 
TruMAN MicHELson, Report on Two Expeditions to James and Hudson’s Bays Region 
(Lantern) 
Sot Tax, The Concept of Culture and Civilization Considered in the Light of Guatemalan 
Societies 
C. F. VoEGELIN, Paradigmatic Difference as an Index of Dialectic Difference 
B. L. WaHorr, A Comparative Decipherment of Forty-one Ancient Maya Written Words 
WiLton Marrow KrocMan, Racial Types Represented at Tepe Hissar, Iran, from the Mid- 
Fourth to the Mid-Second Millennium B.C. (By Title) 
M. F. AsHtey-Monrtacu, The Infecundity and Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive 
Societies 
6:15 P.M. 
Annual Dinner of the AAA, AFLS and SAA 


HERBERT J. SPINDEN, World Chronology and the Peopling of America. Address of the Retir- 
ing President 

Henry B. Cottrs, Jr., Culture Migrations and Contacts in the Bering Sea Region 

GeorceE C. VaILLant, Archaeology of the Valley of Mexico (Lantern) 


Tuespay, DECEMBER 29TH 


9:00 A.M. 
GopFrey J. OxseNn, Certain Archaeological Investigations in the Lake Champlain Valley, 
including the Orwell (Vermont) Burial Site (By Title) 
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FREDERICK JOHNSON, Problems Surrounding the Classification of Certain Culture Complexes 
in New England 

Douc tas S. Byers, The Excavation of the Nevin Shellheap, Bluehill Falls, Maine (Lantern) 

WituraM A. Ritcure, The Hopewellian Phase in New York (Lantern) 

FLORENCE M. Haw ey, The Present Status of Tree Ring Dating in the Middle West 

Ear H. Bett, The Archaeological Problems of the Lower Niobrara Valley, Northeast Ne- 
braska (Lantern) 

E. B. Renaup, Chronology of the Indian Petroglyphs of the Western Plains (By Title) 

Joun LamMBert Corter, Some Aspects of the Folsom and Yuma Problem (Lantern) 

Joun P. GILiin, Preliminary Report on Archaeological Investigations in Nine Mile Canyon 
(Lantern) 

2:00 P.M. 


Mary Butter, The Monongahela Woodland Culture 

ISABEL GARRARD Patterson, Archaeological Survey of the Chattahoochee Valley in Georgia 
(Lantern) 

LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR., Peten Influence on Usumacinta Maya Architecture (Lantern) 

FRANK M. Cresson, JR., Maya and Mexican Sweat Houses (Lantern) 

WILtrAM DuncaN STRONG, Historic and Prehistoric Horizons in Honduras (Lantern) 

H. NEWELL Waro-e, A Forgotten Exploration in Chira Valley, Peru (Lantern) 

ERNESTINE W. SINGER, A Fishnet and some Netted Bags from the Chira Valley, Peru 

RoBERT McCormick Apams, Significance of the Archaeology of Southeastern Europe 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NORTH AMERICA 


Lowry Ruin in Southwestern Colorado. Paut S. Martin. (Anthropological Series, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 23, No. 1, 1936. 216 pp., 112 pls., 54 
figs., 4 maps.) 


The Lowry Ruin report is divided into three sections, the report on the ruin 
by Martin, a discussion of masonry by Lawrence Roys, and a study of skeletal 
material by Gerhardt von Bonin. The last section has already been reviewed in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

Lowry Ruin is a large site of late Pueblo II and early Pueblo III in southwest- 
ern Colorado, which appears to have been occupied by only fifty or sixty people at a 
time, but which shows frequent rebuilding and reoccupation. Dates on the excavated 
portion run from 1086 to 1106 A.D. The pueblo was chosen for excavation because 
of its location in a little known district showing both Mesa Verde and Chaco cul- 
ture traits, because the refuse heaps were large enough to allow stratigraphic studies, 
and because it was suspected that this area might be the place of development of 
pueblo architecture and kivas. 

Maps of the successive additions to the nucleus of Lowry Ruin are tied to Roys’ 
detailed descriptions of wall types. All of the walls found were made with rubble 
cores, faced on both sides with surface stones, but emphasis is put upon dissection 
of the walls and their consequent division into two main types, the Chaco-like and 
the non-Chaco. The former is defined as characterized by thick mud cushions sep- 
arating the stones and spalls, the consistent use of flake-like stop spalls to retain 
the mud mortar, and the consequent tendency toward coursing. The second type 
is described as based on the block-type technique of dry masonry, in which the 
load is transmitted downward through stone to stone contact of blocks and true- 
bearing spalls, with clay mortar merely filling the spaces left by the irregular sur- 
faces of the stones. An intermediate type merges characteristics of each. The 
Chaco-like masonry is divided into three numbered types. 

Both Roys and Martin voiced shocked comments that archaeologists of the 
Southwest have never heretofore provided the reader with descriptions of dissected 
walls but have, instead, classified them more or less inadequately on the basis of 
their surface finish. I believe there is no question of the value of the type of classi- 
fication they suggest and which has proven its worth at Lowry Ruin, but, on the 
other hand, if wall surfaces are found to vary consistently in a district and these 
variations are found to come within certain dates of construction, that type of wall 
classification proves its value in chronological implications for related undated 
ruins. While the proposed classification by dissection might certainly provide new 
data for relationship studies, the names used by Roys leave something to be desired. 
The negative term of “‘non-Chaco”’ is scarcely appropriate as a name for the most 
prevalent type of wall throughout the known prehistoric Southwestern Pueblo 
area. It is likewise disconcerting to find the three types of Chaco-like masonry 
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numbered rather than named, at a period when those of us who have previously 
used numbers for wall and pottery types are regretfully discovering that what we 
called number I should have been number IV or VI or X, and that there is nothing 
to do but to go back and name the whole group, old and new. The ever-present 
bugaboo of classification brings the wall nomenclature to the status of pottery 
nomenclature; the large divisions by dissection might be compared to wares, while 
the sub-type by surface or other characteristics would be comparable to types in 
pottery. 

In setting up the two main divisions of Southwestern walls, Roys is interested 
in their ancestry as well as in their distribution. The Chaco-like walls are thought 
to be derived from Gladwin’s Red Mesa sequence dating between 850* and 950 
A.D., in which the earliest walls show a minimum of stone and a maximum of 
mortar. The non-Chaco Roys suggests to have been derived from the Basketmaker 
cists and pit houses with slabs laid up to line the sides of the pits. Because the 
slabs were laid against clay, no clay was placed between them. In the 1936 Chaco 
excavations of the University of New Mexico, however, the pit house walls appeared 
as ancesters of the walls characterized by much clay and few stones, for an inter- 
mediate type was found in which the pit house slabs were used as base for Pueblo I 
surface walls, the upper part being a typical representative of the type of small 
stones set in much clay. Roy’s other suggestion of the mortarless watch towers and 
wind breaks of the Four Corners region as ancestors for his dry masonry appears 
more reasonable, except for the paucity of these remains. His suggestion is that the 
loose stones might very well have been taken by later builders for their own use, but 
this explanation sounds a little weak. Other solutions to the problem of individual 
ancestry or of the two divisions breaking from the main stem may later present 
themselves. 

In view of the recent interest in kiva murals in the Southwest, Martin’s photo- 
graphs of the Lowry kiva murals make a welcome addition to distribution studies 
of the art. His suggestion that the black paint was probably that used on pottery 
sounds somewhat improbable. The black paint on Lowry pottery gives the same tests 
as that used on the modern Pueblo pottery. This modern paint, and hence probably 
that of the ancients, does not turn black until after it has been fired. No evidence of 
burning the decorated walls is given; the hypothesis that the black paint was some 
mixture of soot and grease seems more tenable until a test is made. 

Detailed descriptions and measurements of artifacts and pottery are supple- 
mented by 54 figures of photographic illustrations and 102 pages of clear, well pro- 
duced, and artistic illustrations of walls, ruins, pottery, and skeletal remains. 

A list of the types of pottery believed to be local and another of the types be- 
lieved to have been imported prefaces a statement that percentages given in pottery 
descriptions are based on the total amount of each collected, but technicians would 
be interested in knowing whether that total was comprised of all the sherds col- 
lected from all the rooms excavated, of all the whole pieces, or of the sherds from 
one or from all of the refuse mound trenches. In passing, also, a question regarding 
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the name of Wingate Black-on-white, attributed to Mr Gladwin, might be raised. 
Gladwin states orally that he has never given a name to the black-on-white type 
characteristic of his Wingate Phase; a type described in 1934 for the Chaco as Semi- 
polished Black-on-white and since listed as Gallup Black-on-white, with Mr Glad- 
win’s approval. The photographs of pottery and potsherds are up to the usual 
excellence of Martin’s illustrations, but the question mark which follows the classi- 
fication of many vessels may well puzzle the reader, and the five plates showing 
sherds with no suggestion of their classification but only a note on their provenience 
are wasted, for the reader is at loss to classify by surface design alone. 

Martin has presented, in the main, a clear description of careful scientific in- 
vestigation of a ruin in an important, but little known, part of the Southwest. His 
theory of the northward diffusion of southern complexes from the Little Colorado- 
Puerco focus, with special influence from the Chaco in walls, pottery, and the great 
kiva, checks with previous suppositions which lack of evidence have hitherto left as 
hypotheses. I am inclined to agree with Roberts that recent excavations suggest 
the focus as possibly toward the Chaco rather than farther south, but spotting a 
focus is impossible until the area is thoroughly known. Martin’s attempt at inference 
of the psychology and culture pattern characteristics of the region of Lowry Ruin 
is based upon clever interpretation of material culture and is one of the original 
contributions of this study. Archaeologists could well do more of this—if they 
did it with requisite caution. The report is well indexed and a brief table of location, 
by state and county, of the major ruins mentioned in the text is an item which 
might well be copied in consideration of readers unfamiliar with the Southwest. 

FLORENCE M. HAWLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw Mexico 


Pictographs and Petroglyphs of the High Western Plains. E. B. RENavp. (Archaeo- 
logical Survey of the High Western Plains, Eighth Report. 47 pp., 46 pls. $.75. 
Denver: University of Denver, 1936.) 


The greater part of this monograph is devoted to descriptions of pictographs 
and petroglyphs in Wyoming, South Dakota, Colorado, and New Mexico recorded 
during seven years of archaeological survey of the high western plains. Sites were 
visited by the author or his field assistants or were known through sketches and 
photographs from various sources. 

In synthesizing his material, Dr Renaud postulates five major periods which are 
established by patination (meaning discoloration of the inside of pecked or incised 
lines), technique of line work, style, and superimposition. Although the last three 
are unimpeachable criteria if cautiously used, I cannot agree that “‘patination is a 
very significant criterion of age” unless the high plains area be shown to possess 
unique properties of climate or rock which eliminate insuperable difficulties in using 
this criterion elsewhere. Shallow carving appears old if it has not cut through the 
discolored outer shell of the rock; often a single design appears to have very differ- 
ent degrees of patination when it is unevenly exposed to weathering. The impres- 
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sion is conveyed that patination is usually the primary age criterion and that the 
other criteria are only auxiliary to it. 

It is not surprising that the petroglyphs of this area should fall into several peri 
ods. But, though there is no reason to suppose that the periods named by the author 
are not sound, the reader may feel entitled to more than the author’s word as evi- 
dence of them. Differences in linework, superimposition of classes of figures and 
patination can best and often only be detected on the original stone. Good photo 
graphs, however, would greatly help those who cannot visit the originals. Unfor- 
tunately, this monograph is illustrated only with pen and ink sketches in which 
even the style of the original figures necessarily succumbed to the style of the 
draftsman who reproduced them. 

Dr Renaud has, on the whole, shown restraint in the extraordinarily tempting 
and dangerous business of interpreting petroglyphs. I am mystified however that 
he can know that a spiral represents a whirlwind, a circle with radiating lines a 
sun, etc. 

On page 5, Dr Renaud utters a plea for systematic, comparative, distribu 
tional studies of petroglyphs. With this I emphatically agree and regret that Dr 
Renaud has, for a purpose which is by no means obvious, devoted considerable space 
to a comparison of his material with that of Palaeolithic Europe and ignored entirely 
its relationship to the half-dozen states west of Colorado which are now fairly well 
known through the publication of many papers and several comprehensive mono 
graphs. That the relationship with neighboring areas: is vastly greater than with 
Europe is evident from the illustrations. It is to be hoped that Dr Renaud will some 
day illuminate his own area by relating it to these neighboring areas. 

But, after all, it is difficult to deal with petroglyphs and retain complete in 
vulnerability. Dr Renaud deserves commendation for adopting this unwelcome 
step-child of archaeology. 

JuLian STEWARD 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Northwest Sahaptin Texts. MELVILLE JAcoss. (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, Vol. 19, Part 1. xi, 291 pp. $4.00. New York: Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1934.) 

Further evidence of the long-recognized similarities in Shoshonean and Sahaptin 
tales is furnished by this valuable group of text translations recorded by Dr Jacobs 
They comprise myths from the Klikitat (36), Cowlitz (5), Upper Cowlitz (Taid 
napam) (9), and Kittitas (2). Two groups of tales which could not be clearly dif 
ferentiated as either Cowlitz or Upper Cowlitz are combined (21). 

Coyote is transformer, place-namer, teacher, hero, and charlatan. Moon, too, is 
a transformer; Wild Cat, Cougar, and Blue Jay adventurers. Dangerous beings 
abound: almost any person or object may suffer a personality change and become 
“dangerous” during the course of a story. Soft Basket Woman, Swallowing Mon- 
ster, and Grizzly Bear Woman are invariably villains. Familiar devices are: hot rock 
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missile, spider rope, stepping-over revival, log substitution, wounded adviser, 
feces advisers, five as ritual number. 

Tales or incidents familiar from the Plateau, Basin, or northern California are: 
Controversy over length of day; Lewd story-teller; Skunk loses his musk; Coyote 
visits afterworld; Wild Cat and Coyote trick each other; Skunk and Coyote dupe 
animals; Coyote and swimming girls; Coyote as doctor; Coyote takes son’s wives, 
floats as baby, releases salmon; Coyote loses eyes, recovers them by clothes-shifting; 
Arrow-chain theft of fire; Theft of hoop; Bear and deer. 

Possibly expectable but absent are: Deluge or flood; Theft of sun, summer; 
Death controversy; Dog husband; Star husband; Any constellation myths; Twin 
heroes. Two tales with Mink as a character are seemingly of Coast Salish source, 
as, no doubt, are others. 

The native literary style has been delightfully maintained. The tales are long, 
pointed in plot, and pleasantly ramified with significant detail. As a check on narra- 
tive style Dr Jacobs obtained several ethnologic texts which, while appended, he 
advises are not offered as ethnographic material. Enlightening comments are given 
on the cultural and linguistic affiliations of each informant. 


A. H. Gayton 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


Archaeological Survey of the Guano Valley Region in Southeastern Oregon. L. S. 
CrESSMAN. (University of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Anthropology, No. 1. 
48 pp., map. $.50. Eugene: University of Oregon, 1936.) 


Work of the Cressman party in the Guano Valley region had as its object not 
only the definition of cultures and of their sequences in this district, but also the 
larger problems of the relationship of the culture of the Guano camp sites to the 
caves farther to the east and the identification of the northern periphery of the 
Southwestern culture area. The initial work on this area, one of the major depres- 
sions in southern Oregon, formed by late Pliocene or early Pleistocene movements of 
the fault blocks of the northern continuation of the Basin-Range faults, was ham- 
pered by complete lack of adequate maps, which the party consequently constructed 
for themselves. The shallow valley, surrounded by highlands of barren irregular 
blocks of basalt, supports only the flora of the arid Transitional and Upper Sonoran, 
but the fauna of animals, birds, and fish attracted an aboriginal population whose 
culture is reminiscent of that of Lovelock Cave, 100 miles to the south. 

On the beach of dry Guano Lake, camp sites are indicated by mullers, metates, 
points, knives, and ash beds. Around Desert Lake, scrapers, knives, drills, axes, and 
petroglyphs are common. The petroglyphs, to be reported in detail in a later mono- 
graph, showed predominance of Great Basin type curvilinear designs, but two 
photographs of interesting modifications of the Pueblo rain cloud design are illus- 
trated. The superposition and weathering of the petroglyphs may offer data on their 
relative chronology. 

The only cave found in Guano Valley was small, 18 by 12 feet, and the floor 
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covered with a 10 inch layer of packed manure. It was trenched from front to back 
with a cut three feet wide; the rise of the side walls made a cross trench impractical. 
Beneath the manure was fine dry soil, which was shoveled into a hand sieve, carried 
outside, and sifted. Twined basketry, with twisted two rod warp, and bone and stone 
artifacts were found centered around the fireplace and just inside the cave opening. 
It is stated that there was no stratification in this cave, and in view of the detailed 
descriptions of their careful work and in the interest in technique, we miss a note on 
what test for stratification was used—arbitrary levels, observation, or artifact 
typology. 

The monograph concludes with the formulation of problems in culture sequences 
in the region and of the possible interpretations. The closest tie-up appears to be 
that of the Guano Lake cave with the pre-Paiute middle stratum of Catlow Cave 
No. 1, where excavations suggest a long occupation, with three cultures extending, 
possibly, from late Pleistocene or early Recent to the present. Paiute basketry was 
found on the cave floor above another type which checks with the fragments from 
the Guano Valley cave. This basketry has been identified by Weltfish as more simi- 
lar to that of the modern Klamath-Modoc than to any other, a fact which fits 
with the Paiute legend that they drove the Klamath from the valley and took it 
over as their own. 

Dr Cressman and his associates have put out a paper which makes the fashion- 
able attitude of scathing criticism impossible. Caution and lack of dogmatism are 
everywhere evident. Working with surface material which offers but few leads to 
definite culture relationships, and lacking all skeletal material, he suggests usages 
of artifacts and judiciously lists various geological and cultural theories of his 
own and of other men, with the evidence and probabilities for each. The data 
of artifact types by region is organized into tables. Excellent drawings showing 
top and side views of artifacts and techniques of basket weaving, and photographs 
of artifact groups all carry a measuring line conveniently marked for comparison. 
Typographical errors are lacking, except for the bibliographic citation of Kidder and 
Guernsey’s famous bulletin (correctly Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern 
Arizona). The two appendices give summaries of the Gifford-Schenck classification 
of points, used by Dr Cressman, and of the technique of mapping used in construct- 
ing the map folded at the back of the volume. 

In a period when poor and inadequate photographs and lack of caution and of 
outside consultants on the technical aspects of questions touching sciences outside 
one’s own have damned the publication of work which otherwise carried some 
merit, the authors of this monograph can be congratulated on their carefully se- 
lected illustrations and on their perspicacity in quoting the opinions of the numer- 
ous experts who have examined their artifacts, basketry, and fossilized wood, and 
have commented on the geology, tree rings, and climatology which outline the 
Guano Valley problems. Future aid from various studies and from identification of 
fossil pollen is planned. The criticism of geographers that anthropologists usually 
neglect studies slightly apart from their field of main interest was avoided by half 
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the party and half the monograph being devoted to geographers and geography. If 
this type of well rounded work can come from a region where problems are difficult 
and cultural material scanty, workers in richer fields will have to look to their laurels 
if they would compete. 
FLORENCE M. HAWLEY 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 


The Relation of North American Prehistory to Post-Glacial Climatic Fluctuations. 
REGINALD G. FisHER. (Monograph, University of New Mexico and School of 
American Research, No. 3. x, 91 pp., 28 figs., 3 maps. Albuquerque: University 
of New Mexico Press, 1935.) 


The author states the purposes of his monograph as follows: 


The first purpose of this work shall be to summarize the behavior of climate in order to 
interpret it as a force conditioning events of prehistory. The second purpose shall be to in- 
vestigate the relation of the climatic factor to North American prehistory. The third purpose 
shall be to determine the relation of prehistoric culture in America to culture in Eurasia 
through a combined analysis of climatic fluctuations and world culture history. 

Since there is yet so little convincing evidence of human population in North America 
antedating the Wiirm-Wisconsin glaciation, the dimension of this work will be limited to the 
Post-Glacial epoch (p. 9). 


In summarizing the material bearing on climatic changes since the last glacia- 
tion, the material is idealized or schematicized, and the author rightly says that it 
must be recognized that climate does not behave in any such simple manner as the 
formal presentation would suggest—a statement with which we heartily agree. It 
should be recognized that if one attempts to “interpret it [climate] as a force con- 
ditioning events of prehistory” that it is real, not theoretical climatic conditions 
which must be described. 

The suggestion of a migration route into the New World by way of Bear Island- 
Spitzbergen, Novaya Zemlya-Spitzbergen, and Faerées-Iceland courses (p. 56) is 
offered, although it is not clear whether the author is thinking of it with reference 
to the total aboriginal population or only the Eskimo, presumably the latter. He 
asserts that climatic conditions show this is possible, but neglects to offer any evi- 
dence from archaeology in support of his theory. 

He divides the culture of North America into two culture-horizons, the Osteic 
and the Ceramic. Eight traits are chosen as the basis of classification, the presence 
or absence of which characterize the two horizons. The more significant elements 
which differentiate the two horizons are the ‘“‘ceramic process’’ and “‘the full agri- 
cultural process.” “‘As a matter of fact, culture in North America at the time of 
Columbus, for the most part, was in the Ceramic horizon” (p. 91). We submit that 
any such attempt to classify the cultures of North America according to this plan 
is useless for any interpretation or explanation. It fails to recognize the great varia- 
tions which are the really striking features of the cultures. Furthermore, so little is 
known about the prehistoric cultures outside of the Southwest that any effort to 
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build up a classification based on the scattered archaeological evidence: is quite 
useless. 

Attention should be called to the author’s theories concerning the origin of the 
New World Ceramic Process and the Agricultural Process. He believes or at least 
states that 


an independent origin of the American Ceramic complex seems out of reason (p. 79)... . Al- 
though, as Merrill has pointed out, not a single one of the great Eurasian agricultural products 
ever reached America in Pre-Columbian times, the basic fact of agriculture must have been 
common knowledge of the Ceramic populations which filtered into North America during the 
non-glacial period (p. 81). 


Space does not permit either theoretical or factual criticisms of this position. 

The legibility of some of the maps could have been improved. The figures show- 
ing the mean monthly precipitation are poorly reproduced, so that special effort is 
required to decipher the legends in many instances. Poor editorial work shows in the 
variation of spelling of proper names: for example, on page 85 Novaya and Navaya 
occur within five lines of each other; Faeroes (map A-38) and Foeraes (p. 56) ap- 
pear; while Birket-Smith is spelt both Birket (passim) and Birkete (p. 85). 

The long bibliography conspicuously lacks any reference to Nordenskiéld’s ar- 
ticle, The American Indian as an Inventor‘ and an important paper by Boas, America 
and the Old World,? both having vital bearing on the author’s subject. 

L. S. CRESSMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Taos Pueblo. Etste CLEws Parsons. (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2. 121 
pp., 14 pls., 6 figs., map. $1.75. Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Publishing Co., 
1936.) 


The village of Taos, due to its marginal position in the Pueblo area and to its re- 
lationship with the Plains, has long been of great interest to anthropologists, but the 
close secrecy of its inhabitants has hitherto prevented investigators from securing 
more than a fragmentary outline of its culture. Over a period of about a decade, 
starting in 1922, Dr Parsons has from time to time gathered information which 
she now presents in Taos Pueblo. Her monograph, while far from complete, makes a 
welcome contribution to our knowledge of this distinctive pueblo. 

Dr Parsons divides her data into six main sections. Somewhat unexpectedly, 
the part called ‘Material Culture” is devoted primarily to accounts of such pursuits 
as agriculture, hunting, and war rather than to technology and art. There is a fairly 
detailed treatment of ‘“The Personal Life,” but the section on ‘“‘Ceremonialism”’ is 
often sketchy, owing to the reticence of informants. The rest of the book comprises 
a short but very satisfactory account of ‘Secular Government and Catholic Church;” 


1 Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 59, 1929, pp. 273-309. 
2 Compte-rendu, XXI¢ Congrés International des Américanistes, Géteborg, 1925, pp 
21-28. 
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a brief historical sketch called ‘‘Place;’’ and a concluding chapter, “Attitudes and 
Trends,” in which the author comments on the psychology of the Taos Indians 
and speculates on their future. 

As is to be expected, Taos departs in several respects from customary Pueblo 
forms. We find that it lacks the clan principle and has neither a masked Kachina 
cult nor a curing society—traits generally regarded as more or less typical of the 
Pueblos—and, in addition, we find that it had less than the customary dependence 
on agriculture, that it had no weaving, and that it suffered an early degeneration 
in basketry and pottery manufacture. On the positive side, Taos is unique in its 
partial acceptance of Peyote and in the possession of a political organization strong 
enough to enforce its edicts by the imposition of heavy fines and by such non-Pueblo 
punishments as jailing and the public whipping of offenders. Despite all variants, the 
culture of Taos does conform to Pueblo patterns in most respects, but there are so 
many traits that seem to be of Spanish-Mexican provenience or that may well have 
been borrowed from the Plains, that Taos presents more than the usual number 
of ethnological problems. 

In view of the difficulties under which Dr Parsons was forced to work, and in 
the light of her frank admission of uncertainty regarding the accuracy of her data 
(p. 6), it would ill become a reviewer to complain about gaps in her material. There 
arc, however, a few faults in Dr Parsons’ presentation which may properly be 
pointed out. Surely, there is no good reason why a mere list of officers should be 
made as hard to read as the following sentence from page 71: 


As in other eastern towns, there are annual officers: the Governor (t’aabuna), his lieu- 
tenant and three others, a group of five; two war captains called humlauwa t’unena with ten 
assistants called the chiefs, lauwena (these men are of varying age, young, middle-aged and 
old; ‘‘even as old as the present Governor,” a man, say, of sixty-five; all twelve war captains 
or capitans de guerra may be called humtauwena); and a tiskal or pikale t’unena (Sp. fiscal) 
with four assistants or lieutenants (tiniente), another group of five, church officers who are 
considered part of the Governor’s staff. 


Far more important than the matter of style is Dr Parsons’ handling of her 
kinship material. She notes (p. 38) that the Taos Indians have no conception “‘of 
any matronymic or patronymic exogamous group,” and that they tend to regard 
the word ‘‘clan”’ as referring to ceremonial groups or societies. It seems as though 
we have here a problem of kinship and social organization that well merits close in- 
vestigation and which might have been approached through the medium of a thor- 
ough compilation of kinship terms and usages. Instead of making out a conven- 
tional schematic kinship chart, however, Dr Parsons chooses to present her data in 
a fashion that makes analysis extremely difficult. A list of kinship terms is followed 
by five genealogies, each of which contains from 22 to 46 named and numbered in- 
dividuals. She then devotes nearly three solid pages to the application of kinship 
terms by the various people listed in the genealogies. Thus the reader is faced with 
the dreary prospect of turning back and forth interminably through eight pages of 
raw data in the attempt to puzzle out the Taos system. 
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Under such circumstances it is not surprising that Dr Parsons should observe 
(p. 38) that “Obviously, the kinship terminology is used, as always in Pueblo 
circles, loosely.’’ But in the absence of an exhaustive and systematic analysis of their 
kinship patterns, it seems unwarranted to ascribe “‘looseness”’ to the Pueblo indians. 

On the whole, whatever its deficiencies may be, it must be granted that Dr 
Parsons’ monograph has made available a good deal of important information. It is 
to be hoped that a time will soon come when Taos will be less hostile to investigators 
and will permit further study of some of the interesting ethnological problems 
which it presents. 

MIscHa TITIEV 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Zuni Mythology. RutH BENEpIctT. (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 21. 2 vols.; I: xliii, 342 pp.; II: vii, 345 pp. $8.00. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935.) 

Dr Benedict has not only issued a large collection of new tales from Zufi, but 
edited them with such thoroughness that these two volumes constitute a definitive 
treatise on Zufi mythology and its relation to the tribal culture. She has brought 
together for comparison with her texts all the tales of earlier collectors and has 
carried out comparisons with clarity and consistency. 

In her introductory remarks she contrasts the extensive folklore studies where 

the interest is in the wide distribution of parailels with her own intensive work on a 
single tribe. 
For the most profitable study of single bodies of mythology, folk tales should hold an impor- 
tant place in the tribal life, not being relegated, for example, to children’s amusement or used 
solely as word-perfect recitations of magic formulae; a large body of tales should have been 
recorded, and over as long a period as possible; the culture of the people who tell the tales 
should be well known; and folklore among that people should be a living and functioning 
culture trait. 


In the Zuni she finds that these conditions are fulfilled to an extraordinary degree. 

The book, aside from the excellent collection of tales, concerns itself with two 
problems: (1) the themes which their folklore elaborates and the relation of these 
to their culture, and (2) the literary problems of the Zufii narrator. This detailed 
study constitutes a very great contribution to the understanding of folklore. It 
is clearly conceived, and copiously illustrated with incidents from the tales. This 
part of the study must be read by every folklorist who hopes to understand the 
material he is handling. 

Although the author has denied herself frequent comparison of the themes 
with those of other tribes and cultures, it is a matter of regret that more of the 
most obvious of these have not been pointed out. The outside connection is not 
only of general interest; it frequently enters into the question of the literary prob- 
lem of the narrator. It would, for example, be interesting to know something of 
the provenience of the tale of ‘“Who is the Strongest?”’ (Vol. II, p. 225). The author, 
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of course, knew that this is a version of the world-wide tale “Stronger and Strong- 
est,’’ but the unwary reader might well take it for a product of native invention. 
It is perhaps too much to hope that many other American Indian tribes, not to 
speak of other native peoples, may be studied with the thoroughness and under- 
standing which Dr Benedict has here devoted to the Zufi. 
StirH THOMPSON 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


MEXICO, CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Excavations at Zacatenco. GEORGE C. VAILLANT. (Anthropological Papers, American 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 32, Part 1, 1930.) 

Excavations at Ticoman. GEORGE C. VAILLANT. (Same series, Vol. 32, Part 2, 1931.) 

Excavations at Gualupita. SUZANNAH B. AND GEORGE C. VAILLANT. (Same series, 
Vol. 35, Part 1, 1934.) 

Excavations at El Arbolillo. GEorcE C. VatmLtant. (Same series, Vol. 35, Part 2, 
1935.) 

Early Cultures in the Valley of Mexico: Results of the Siratigraphical Project of the 
American Museum of Natural History in the Valley of Mexico, 1928-1933. 
GEORGE C. VAILLANT. (Same series, Vol. 35, Part 3, 1935.) 


Dr and Mrs Vaillant’s work in the Valley of Mexico is one of the most striking 
examples yet presented of archaeology as an exact science. Documentation of the 
objects encountered in the excavations could not have been carried further. This 
extreme carefulness of detail has been carried over into the published results so 
that every specimen can be placed in its provenience in the ground. The plans, 
sections, pottery silhouettes, and other illustrations furnish a thesaurus of the 
“Early” cultures of the Valley. In addition, there are tabulated statistics and dis- 
tribution and “‘trait’”’ tables. These all mean an indefatigable zeal, countless hours 
of unromantic cleansing, classifying, and counting of sherds. 

Beginning in 1928, the work continued through 1932. During the first season 
there was a reconnaissance of the hill sites north of the Valley. Work began in 
earnest at Zacatenco in 1928-29, followed by a season each at Ticoman and El 
Arbolillo. The final year of. the campaign was spent at Gualupita, a site in the 
neighboring State of Morelos. 

One who has not followed from year to year this brilliant piece of work can only 
with difficulty comprehend the diversity of the specimens from these sites. Apart 
from the complexity and variety of the figurines, there are more than twenty dif- 
ferent varieties of pottery; utensils and implements of clay, stone, and obsidian; 
stone, clay, horn, shell, and bone ornaments; ear plugs, spindle whorls, whistles, 
and even a part of a stone sculpture (1931, Pl. 79), and one bit of textile. 

(The solid foundation and substantial structure of the “Early” cultures in the 
Valley of Mexico have been built. Future work in this region and on this horizon 
can only be extensions to the building with, I think, no fundamental changes in the 


plan. The sites of Copilco or the Pedregal and the elusive Cuicuilco find a home in 


this dwelling. 


The author calls for “long range stratigraphic horizons’ which will include the 
Southwest, the Maya, and other southern cultures stretching into South America. 
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Fortunately the trend in American archaeology seems to me to be in this direction. 
The triangulations coming from Vaillant’s works ought to furnish an important 
base line for this extension. 
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The accompanying diagram! shows the equations among the “Archaic” cul- 
tures of the Valley and Gualupita in Morelos, together with those of the Toltec- 
Teotihuacan sites, the post-Toltec or pre-Aztec settlements of the properly called 
““Naciones Pobladores,” and the Aztec sites of Tenochtiltan, Texcoco, and others. 
Certain pottery styles are tentatively correlated with these migrant tribes (1934, 
Table 4, p. 122). A conjectural alignment of these various cultures with history 
and ‘‘semi-history” starting with the feundation of Tollan and the death of Quet- 
zalcoatl, and ending with Montezuma II is attempted (1935, Table 23, p. 259). 
Both of these tables are full af suggestions and are of the greatest help to the stu- 
dent who wishes a picture of the whole sequence of culture, even if the details 
may vary as the result of future investigations of the later and more diversified 
cultures. 

The author speaks in one place of the ‘‘permutations of the different objects 
made by human hands”’ and again he writes, 

The minute differentiations in technique and style, that are indicative of changes of fashion 
and, therefore, time, were stressed to the exclusion of broader resemblances such as would 
be considered in a philosophic or artistic evaluation of the material culture of these people. 


I think that Dr Vaillant has been too permutational-minded in his classifications, 
that he has assumed that “‘the minute differentiations in technique and style’”’ do 
mean ‘‘a change of fashion, and, therefore, time’’ when we can more naturally ex- 
plain them as personal and chance variations. I should like, in principle, to see a 
coalescence of some of his sub-sub classes (C3a, C3b, and C3c, for example). I can- 
not believe that these most minute differentiations all have a meaning either as re- 
gards style, time, or place. This has a practical side, however, as I know from ex- 
perience that only Dr Vaillant can apply his classifications to a collection of archaic 
figurines. I have tried and he had to come to my rescue. 

This all too brief review, in consideration of the importance of the works listed 
above, should not be closed without a word of grateful thanks from all American 
archaeologists to the Mexican government and its officials, especially to Ignacio 
Marquina, Eduardo Noguera, and José Reygadas Vértiz for their great aid and 
cooperation in allowing Dr Vaillant to carry on these investigations. The rigorous 
rectitude of the Vaillants while carrying on their archaeological work in a foreign 
country has amply justified the courteous and generous attitude of the Mexican 
government. 


ALFRED M. TozzER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Chan Kom: a Maya Village. RoBERT REDFIELD AND ALFONSO VILLA R. (Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, Publ. No. 448. viii, 387 pp., 16 pls., 15 figs., 6 tables. 
Washington, 1934.) 

This impressive volume is the first published ethnological study done under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution in their ambitious project for the investigation 


1 In the preparation of this diagram, I have had the benefit of Dr Vaillant’s advice. He 
has suggested minor changes on the Aztec end of the scale, which I have included. 
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of all aspects of life in Yucatan. Never before has it been possible to assemble 
specially trained persons, one to take the physical measurements, one to draw the 
maps, doctors to obtain medical data, nurses to investigate midwifery, and linguists 
to translate and check the texts. It is a form of cooperation of which anthropologists 
must all have dreamed, and it is encouraging that it has been achieved in this one 
instance. 

The Maya village which was chosen for this investigation is twenty kilometers 
south of Chichen Itza. It was settled twenty years ago and did not become inde- 
pendent of its mother town and acquire its own communal land until ten years ago. 
It was founded by émigrés with touching secular enthusiasm, in the words of the 
village leader, “‘for a clean and civilized pueblo,” and they have steadfastly achieved 
modern schoolhouses, playgrounds, masonry houses, and good roads, and now de- 
sire paved village streets. It has been no part of their objective to secure for them- 
selves freedom to continue undisturbed the ways of their ancestors. Calendric 
ritual in charge of village officials is not found; simple novenarios in honor of the 
village patron have been substituted for the extended fiestas held in neighboring 
towns; the communal rain ceremonies are held not as part of the safe routine of life 
but in the emergency of drought, and the communal exorcising in the emergency 
of epidemic; the rites of the field and of bee-keeping are private affairs not organized 
by the village. Even the ceremony according to which the annual saints’ officer, 
often called the majordomo, passes on the decorated pole to his successor as a sign 
of transferring his ceremonial charge is absent in Chan Kom though it is the core 
of the annual fiesta in neighboring towns. 

On the other hand the wide spread institution of fagina, compulsory work on 
public projects, has been basic in the development of this newly established village. 
All public services are regarded as fagina, though possibly the chief office of comi- 
sario is an exception. Whether a man is serving as guardia (the village adminis- 
trators), or working at the behest of the local Agrarian Committee (organized 
under the laws of the revolutionary government), or building a road or a school 
house, he is discharging the obligation of labor which he owes to his village. Fagina 
is heavy in Chan Kom as contrasted with neighboring villages, but there is social 
approval of its exactions and no man may leave Chan Kom with unfulfilled fagina 
obligations. 

Dr Redfield in his introduction stresses the fact that Chan Kom is presented as 
one in a series of studies showing the range of cultural life from city to hinterland 
in this region. Against such a background Chan Kom seems most interesting as 
describing an émigré group bent on social betterment under native leadership and 
the developments that have taken place in such a situation. The comisario has 
taken over a paternalistic role suggestive of that of the old batab, the fagina has 
provided workmen for village improvements, beer and spirits have been put under 
a ban and are hardly drunk, fireworks, the almost inevitable Middle American ac- 
companiment of a fiesta, were tabued as a useless waste, and the most eminent vil- 
lage leader characterizes the native shaman-priests who conduct the non-Catholic 

rites as “exploiters of the working man and the worst enemies of all the workers 
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of the world.” It is not surprising to learn that the shaman-priests of the old religion 
have now all departed from Chan Kom. Yet even the village leader quoted above 
has recourse to these “exploiters” in trouble, and fireworks have crept in again. 

Against the larger background of the project as planned, the selection of Chan 
Kom for intensive observation will undoubtedly show itself justified, but in the 
present state of our knowledge the account of a village not made up of émigrés, 
and preserving traditional village forms would cast much light on the special-case 
of Chan Kom. The account of this village is limited not only by the absence of 
traditional social forms due to the single-minded secular enthusiasm of the village 
founders, but also by what seems to be a methodological commitment to report 
only on what took place during the period of observation. Thus a hundred-page 
diary of the junior author, the native schoolteacher, is printed in extenso, though 
its relevant material could more enlightenly have been summarized in a few pages; 
and on the other hand there are no data on even such questions of cultural back- 
ground as older customs of service for a bride or of extended family households— 
whether or not persons now living in individual households grew up in extended 
households like the one aberrant group in Chan Kom—or broken marriages trans- 
cending the two years of the study. Methodology above all things can be prag- 
matically judged by its full and accurate results, and it does not seem desirable 
to place a tabu on knowledge of background easily obtainable, in favor of exclusive 
presentation of happenings under observation. 

There is not space within the limits of this review to discuss the religious rites 
and beliefs in Chan Kom. Calendric village ritual has gone, but as individual agri- 
culturalists and bee-keepers they carry out rites to the old gods of the fields and 
the bees. There is a long list of illnesses named from the “‘evil winds” that have 
entered the patient, and illness is regarded as due to accident or non-observance of 
tabus, rather than to malicious activity of a witch or sorcerer. The native distinc- 
tion between “cold”’ and “hot” ;:!ants is well described. The folkways that have 
survived in Chan Kom appear to be those which have to do with the individual’s 
conduct of his own life, as against those which depend on the traditional organiza- 
tion of community life. 


RUTH BENEDICT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Archaeology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairona Culture, Part II, Section 1: 
Objects of Stone, Shell, Bone and Metal. J. Atp—EN Mason. (Anthropological 
Series, Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 20, No. 2, pp. 133-273, Chicago, 
1936.) 

Archaeology of South America. J. Ertc THompson. (Anthropology Leaflet, Field 
Museum of Natural History, No. 33. 160 pp., 18 figs., 12 pls., map. $0.75. 
Chicago, 1936.) 


Two recent papers on South American archaeology represent a specific field 
account and a general survey. Mason’s report is a continuation of his description 
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of Santa Marta material. His first account described the ruins visited and the 
excavation practiced on the 1922-23 field trip. Part II, Section 1 is a description of 
the objects of stone, shell, bone, and metal, including not only the material en- 
countered in the field, but also objects of the same locality in many museum collec- 
tions. The pottery and perhaps the skeletal material will be described in Section 2, 
yet to be published. Comparisons, distributions, and conclusions are reserved for 
a Part III. As a consequence of this program the present paper is of greatest im 

portance to archaeologists working in northern South America who can utilize the 
careful description and graphic presentation of Santa Marta artifacts for compara- 
tive purposes. A worker in Venezuela, for example, will note many similarities be 

tween his specimens and those illustrated from Santa Marta. Students and scholars 
who desire familiarity with type material of Santa Marta will also find the report 
invaluable. Without doubt Mason is contributing one of the most detailed accounts 
of a South American archaeological region. We look forward to the description of 
the pottery, and above all to the important comparisons and conclusions which 
should take Colombia out of the class of archaeologically unknown countries. 

Thompson’s paper is intended as a non-technical review of South American 
archaeology and a guide to the Field Museum’s collections. His review of the South 
American continent is competently handled and major problems are outlined, al- 
though, quite logically, not presented in great detail. The resumé of Peruvian coast 
archaeology is particularly well treated, incorporating the major accomplishments 
in that field since the time of Joyce’s general work. Many suggestions are inserted 
for the specialist, and a good perspective is presented for the general student. The 
Andean highland archaeology is more sparingly reviewed, probably because the 
latest reports were not available to the author at the time of writing. Brief accounts 
of Peruvian religion, social organization, and arts are included. 

The mass of literature on the northwest Argentine area, and the great variation 
in the authors’ opinions make chronological conclusions difficult. Thompson fol 
lows Eric Boman’s conclusions which virtually state that all northwest Argentine 
archaeological divisions are roughly contemporaneous. It is my feeling that more 
thorough analysis will show that the Diaguite culture is pre-Incaic in spite of a 
carry over into Inca times, and that the Atacamefia culture is still older. Thomp 
son does suggest that the Atacama civilization of north Chile and northwest 
Argentine may be derived from a pre-Diaguite culture (which would thereby ac 
count for some of the obvious Tiahuanaco influences). 

The sections on Ecuador and Colombia are good in spite of the fact that here, 
as elsewhere in the accounts, the combination of archaeological, ethnological, and 
historical materials is confusing, although perhaps necessary for the museum- 
visitor reader. 

A valuable lead is presented in Thompson’s resumé of the arguments for a South 
American center of distribution to Centra] America in reference to certain traits. 
This argument is initiated in the introductory chapter and reiterated in the sections 
on Ecuador and Colombia. Thus in all probability Central America received from 
South America manioc, the seedless pineapple, the tomato, metal-working, wax- 
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casting, wax-painting of pottery, the hammock, a religious ball game, the blow- 
gun, urn burial, datura, and the custom of chewing lime with tobacco; and possibly 
it received cups with a flaring base, pot-stands, mammiform tetrapod bowls, hori- 
zontal figure vases with the hollow stomach forming the bowl, and a bow] with a 
relief fish detail as a rim design. Since some of these traits have heretofore been 
considered as Central American distributions, the importance of Thompson’s 
suggestions is manifest. 
WENDELL C. BENNETT 
AMERICAN MusEuM oF NATURAL History 


AFRICA 


Stone Age Africa. L. S. B. Leakey. (xii, 218 pp., 13 pls., 28 figs., map. $2.75. 
London [New York]: Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


Stone Age Africa is a pocket-sized handbook containing a complete outline of 
the prehistoric archaeology of each major section of Africa, preceded by chapters 
on Pleistocene climate and fauna, and followed by others on rupestrine art, the 
fossil men responsible for early African cultures, and the relationship of African 
prehistory to that of Europe. Dr Leakey discusses the pluvial periods of the 
African Pleistocene without attempting to correlate them to the glaciers, although 
it is clear from the cultural connections that the second pluvial and third glacial 
periods must have been at least roughly contemporaneous. He considers the African 
fauna south of the Sahara to be particularly archaic, and states that no new animals 
other than domestic varieties have evolved anywhere since the beginning of the 
Middle Pleistocene. This would make Homo Sapiens a Middle Pleistocene species 
along with the others, so that he would have been contemporaneous with Neander- 
thal if not with even earlier hominids. 

East Africa was apparently the scene of active cultural evolution from the 
earliest Pre-Chellean pebble culture down to the Mesolithic, but lost its initiative 
before the development of a full Neolithic, which it derived tardily from the north. 
South Africa, similarly, proceeded from a pebble culture to evolved late Paleolithic 
techniques, but retained some of the latter until the beginning of European settle- 
ment. The forested part of Africa has revealed nothing earlier than the Neolithic, 
which is hardly surprising since the Paleolithic manner of living seems to have 
favored open country. North Africa differs from the South and East in lacking a 
Pre-Chellean, but Dr Leakey presumes that such evidence will eventually be dis- 
covered. In both East Africa and Europe, the Levalloisian flake industry overlaps 
the later stages of the hand-axe culture, but in North Africa the two are separated 
by a definite time gap. 

The Upper Paleolithic in Africa is peculiarly complicated and suggests the pres- 
ence of several contemporary ethnic groups, each with a wholly or partially separate 
industry. Men of the Upper Paleolithic, all sapiens, were nevertheless sharply di- 
vided into races; long-headed and narrow-faced ancestral Hamites in East Africa; 
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full sized and big-brained Bushman progenitors in the South; a negroid at Asselar, 
just north of Timbuctoo; tall, rugged-boned Cré-Magnon-like individuals in 
Algeria; and partially negroid Mediterraneans in Palestine and Egypt. 

Dr Leakey derives the Upper Paleolithic industries from contacts between pre- 
existing complexes, through the agency of parallel evolution. Thus Aurignacian 
develops in several places from Levalloisian influenced by Acheulean, while the 
pressure-flaking technique, be it associated with Stillbay in East and South Africa, 
Aterian in North Africa, or Solutrean in Europe, represents evolved Levalloisian 
in contact with Aurignacian. Microlithic cultures similarly have several separate 
origins. Although this scheme would lead a number of parallel technological lines 
into Neolithic stone industries, Dr Leakey balks at ascribing a multiple origin to 
the Neolithic economy. 

A superficial analysis of this book reveals two fundamental assumptions which 
underly most of its reasoning. These are: (1) Homo sapiens, being fully evolved in 
the Middle Pleistocene, was responsible for the hand-axe cultures of Africa and 
Europe, while the Levalloisian sequence was the property of Neanderthal man, 
who perhaps shared it with Rhodesian. (2) Parallel evolution played as great a role 
in Pleistocene technical development as did diffusion. 

Neither of these two assumptions is capable of immediate and indubitable proof. 
Pre-Aurignacian sapiens man in Europe is still, as Dr Leakey admits “‘on the shelf,” 
as are his Kanem and Kanjera men from East Africa.’ In Europe and Palestine 
Neanderthal men are definitely associated with Levalloisian, in the period formerly 
called Mousterian, but no Neanderthal man has yet appeared in Africa. The asso- 
ciation of Rhodesian man with this industry is purely speculative, since his accom- 
panying fauna and implements were destroyed in a lead furnace. One further objec- 
tion to this division might be cited—if Levalloisian survived into the Late Pleisto- 
cene in Africa, and eventually merged itself into the Neolithic, it must have shifted 
to a sapiens master somewhere along the road. 

The assumption of parallel evolution seems much more firmly grounded, since 
it is, after all, an ethnological consideration and few ethnologists would today deny 
the participation of parallelism and independent invention in human cultures. As 
Dr Leakey clearly states, parallel growth and diffusion must both be invoked, and 
the two must be used in proper proportions. 

Dr Leakey makes it perfectly clear that many of his theories are to be considered 
tentative. Every statement of an unusual nature is guarded by some qualifying 
word or phrase. The book is so full of ideas that if half of them shall be proved 
correct, its author will still have made a great advance in the study of African, and 
incidentally of European, prehistory. For those who refuse to be stimulated, Stone 
Age Africa contains an abundance of well arranged factual material. 

CaRLETON S. Coon 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1 Date of writing, December 5, 1936 
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Schipfung und Urzeit des Menschen im Mythus der afrikanischen Vélker. HERMANN 
BAUMANN. (x, 435 pp., 22 charts. Berlin: Dietrich Reimer. 1936.) 


Dr Baumann’s valuable work rests on the preliminary analysis of 2,500 tradi- 
tions. It presents a vast amount of material, carefully sifted, with numerous sum- 
maries, tables, and distribution charts. Notwithstanding these aids the book makes 
tough reading. For one thing, the author assumes as obvious certain mythological 
identifications which most of us should like to see demonstrated, and his exposition 
bristles with such terms as ‘‘manistic’’ (based on an intense belief in the ancestral 
line extending to the earliest period) and “chthonic’’ (involving belief in a personi- 
fied earth being). Again while preserving his independence of Graebner, Schmidt, 
and Frobenius, Dr Baumann persistently refers to a scheme of his own, which can- 
not be readily judged excepted by Africanists. Each of his strata is characterized 
in terms of the postulated mythological types. Thus, the Old Sudanese-Nilotic 
group is credited with a lunar, manistic, and chthonic mythology. The author 
insists on the importance of a horticultural patriarchal culture, the “Old Nigritic,”’ 
less ancient only than that of the Bushmen and Pygmies (pp. 4, 386). It is markedly 
manistic, with celestial beings unimportant or absent, but the first ancestor is 
sometimes considered a high-god, as when Unkulunkulu among the Zulu fuses with 
the notion of a sky deity (p. 24 sq.). 

Baumann contrasts true creation by a celestial high-god, who moulds human 
beings out of clay, with the manistic technique of merely summoning them to ap- 
pear out of caves, rocks, trees, swamps, etc. (pp. 164-74). In addition to these two 
methods he recognizes procreation by a male Sky and a female Earth deity; the 
activities of culture-heroes (Heilbringer), who may shade into the ancestral or 
Trickster type; and direct descent of men from a high-god (pp. 174-80). 

Baumann argues for the antiquity of the high-god and the Heilbringer concepts 
in Africa—convincingly, it seems, both from the range and the character of their 
distribution (pp. 178, 182). Defining myths as concerned with cosmic views, he gives 
little emphasis to the Trickster, though of course he recognizes the impossibility 
of an absolute cleavage between folk-tales and origin tales. From this point of 
view he is impressed with the colorlessness of African fancy, which he contrasts 
with that of Oceanians and Americans. African mythology centers in anthropogony, 
not cosmogony (pp. 1, 185, 306). Where the author finds conceptions on a grander 
scale, as among the Yoruba, he scents Mediterranean and Indian influences. 

Here lies one of the most fascinating features of the book, but also one on which 
the ethnologist must await the verdict of Egyptologists and Sanskritists. To the 
reviewer the parallels cited seem of unequal value, but several are doubtless note- 
worthy. Thus, in the Vishnupurana the earth goddess Prithivi is pursued by her 
son Prithu, who ravishes her or tears open her womb; while the Yoruba deity 
Jemaja—also identified as terrestrial by Baumann—is pursued and ravished by 
her son, her bursting body spewing forth the gods (pp. 134, 180). Again the Kanioka 
(southern Congo) story of origin of death parallels the Toda equivalent: God causes 
men to die for good because instead of serious mourning they laugh soon after a 
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trial-death (p. 285). The association of fire-making with creation (pp. 51, 177), 
of the vulva with a wound (p. 395 f.), and the cult of fig-trees (pp. 233, 236) are also 
traced to India, which is said to have specially affected Kenya and Rhodesia. 

Baumann further accepts Talbot’s and Meek’s argument for Egyptian and other 
Mediterranean connections (pp. 157, 172). He traces the Bachama (northern Ni- 
geria) hero Nzeanzo, who fights the God of the Dead, to the Isis and Horus myth 
(pp. 154, 180); calls attention to the Yoruba world-egg, in which the Sky and 
Earth deities are squeezed together (p. 193); and identifies the ram-headed Jukun 
(Nigeria) god Amma with Khnumu (pp. 158, 172). The Grussi (Volta region) con- 
ceive the sky as having originated from a cowskin thrown upward, so that the 
horns turn into sun and moon, the tail into the milky way (p. 147). Though the 
Eurasiatic and American earth-diver motif is absent, the notion of a primeval sea 
is noted, e.g., among the Yoruba, and is likewise derived from Egypt (p. 190). 
These influences appear strongest in the Nilotic region and on the west coast, but 
extend at least to the Kasai (p. 395). 

Quite apart from such stimulating suggestions which must await the judgment 
of specialists, this work provides the first comprehensive survey of the field. We 
might have wished for fuller treatment of motifs irrespective of cosmic associations. 
For the comparative folk-lorist the material cited sometimes lacks definiteness. 
Thus, the Haussa story labeled ‘‘magic flight” (p. 96) evidently conforms to the 
classic type, but it is not clear whether this applies also to the instances, all too 
briefly alluded to, from the Zulu, Ronga, and Kimbundu. However, the folk-lorist, 
too, may profit from this rich collection: It is well to know that the dearth of African 
deluge myths has been greatly exaggerated (p. 307 sq.), that the earth-diver motif 
is really absent (p. 190), that the existence of separate men’s and women’s villages 
is widespread (p. 354). Finally, we may mention the Theft of Fire stories (p. 359 sq.), 
only one of several distinct categories of tales explaining the origin of this cultural 
feature. 

Rosert H. Lowie 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Negerkiinstler. Ethnographische Studien iiber den Schnitskiinstler bei den Stimmen der 

Atutu und Guro im Innern der Elfenbeinkiiste. HANS HIMMELHEBER. (80 pp., 

33 illus., map. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder, 1935). 

Although the author of this little book, a layman, disclaims all attempt at 
making a stylistic analysis of negro art or a psychological analysis of African 
artists, he nevertheless furnishes more clues to both these questions than any 
book on African art I have yet seen. He simply presents the material he secured from 
his informants with the answers to questions relating primarily to the human beings 
who make and use the objects. Such questions concern the purpose of the objects, 
attitudes toward them held by their creators and their purchasers, incentives to 
finished craftsmanship, modes of apprenticeship, motor habits and procedure, 
materials used and means of securing them, standards and criticism of creators 
and of the general public, prestige value, taste and analysis of taste by artists. 
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The data here presented, like so much naive material, furnish certain surprises, 
more astonishing to the theorist than to the field-worker who becomes accustomed 
to them. For instance, it is interesting to note that none of Himmelheber’s in- 
formants acknowledges a love for carving itself, but learns the craft because of 
the income and prestige it brings, both of which are highly valued. And this in 
spite of the fact that art appreciation and good taste are general in the tribes. 

Perhaps the cruelty of the masters and the strenuous life the apprentice leads 
account largely for this attitude. Style is analyzed implicitly, and, of course, not 
completely, in the artists’ criticisms of standards and in the remarks made by the 
Atutu and Guro laymen in choosing objects as firstrate or less than that. These re- 
marks show that religious and other factors have set limitations on the style which 
one ignorant of its details could not detect. 

The author, for example, generally agreed with the natives as to the relative 
merits of particular groups of objects, but in one case disagreed about two carved 
web-beams of looms. Upon analysis it turned out that the native chose his favorite 
because the forehead of the small head was nicely rounded whereas the other was 
flat and receding. The choice was correct from the Guro point of view since it is 
important for them to indicate with sure strokes the prominences of the frontal 
bones. 

These are only suggestions which the reader will find more satisfactorily de- 
scribed in the book. If his interest in primitive art is like mine, he will wish that 
someone would settle down with these people and give us a thorough-going study of 
these and other questions suggested by them. 

One should note that the author is conversant with the literature of the region, 
and that he used it to approach his own problems but did not allow it to color his 
own finds, since in his reading, as well as in his work with the natives, he seems to 
be well provided with discrimination. 


GLapys A. REICHARD 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Im Lande des Gada: Wanderungen zwischen Volkstriimmern Siidabessiniens. E. 
JENSEN AND H. RHoTERT. (Veréffentlichung des Forschungsinstituts fiir Kultur- 
morphologie. 608 pp., 40 pls., 174 figs., 3 maps. R.M. 14. Stuttgart: Strecker 
und Schréder, 1936.) 


This substantial report relates in detail the itinerary and observations recorded 
during the Deutschen Inner-Afrikanischen Forschungs-Expedition of 1934-35 under 
the leadership of Professor Leo Frobenius. 

The volume is divided into two equal parts, the former dealing with a chron- 
ological description of the journey written in diary form. Preceding this is a brief 
historical introduction dealing with the legendary period, the Axum kingdom, 
Amharic influences of the Middle Ages, and Mohammedan penetration by con- 
version and conquest. The historical review is continued into modern times, in- 
cluding the reigns of Theador, Menilek, and Haile Selassie. 
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Throughout nine chapters the sections of the itinerary are dealt with rather after 
the fashion of the early explorers. One has to read carefully to make ethnological 
gleanings, for the information is interwoven with much descriptive matter, which 
is of general interest rather than specific scientific value. Yet the course of the 
journey is made clear by a map (p. 310) indicating the route from Addis Abeba, 
southwestward to the Kenia frontier. This cartography, combined with division 
into chapters each of which deals with a specified part of the itinerary, enables the 
reader to make his localizations of customs, though no assistance is given in the 
comparative study of these. Each item of information seems to be isolated; we 
fail to see the pattern as a whole. This disjointed effect cannot be avoided when the 
diary method is used. 

Nevertheless, the narrative contains references to town planning, funerary 
monuments, law, agriculture, pastoral pursuits, and totemism. The sacred serpent 
is not forgotten, and the able brush of artist Bayolé enlivens the pages with sketches 
of physical types, musical instruments, and domestic utensils. Like the subject 
matter the illustrations are miscellaneous; they are arranged by the hand of the 
artist rather than the ethnographer. The photography is excellent. Plate VI is 
particularly interesting from the culture contact point of view. The Egyptians 
were fond of humorous sketches of animal life, as for example, a cat herding geese. 
In this Abyssinian painting the precise Egyptian touch of humor, and of tech- 
nique as well, is evident in scenes showing the wedding of the cat and the mouse, 
and the brotherhood of the animals. In the latter picture the carnivorous animals 
are seated at a meal with the herbivorous animals. 

The latter half of the volume approaches ethnology more seriously under seven 
separate captions, including pastoral pursuits and agriculture, death and burial, 
megalithic monuments, and folklore. Comparative study of customs and their dis 
tribution is aided by several maps of Africa showing localities of occurrence. The 
book gives a glossary of Amharic and other words, a bibliography, and an index 
which is far too brief for the size of the book. 

The work is a valuable record of factual material, also a testimony to the in- 
dustry and skill of all concerned. But perhaps the collaborators would agree that 
an enormous amount of work remains to be done in further classification of facts, 
and in showing their present day function, as well as their specific relationship to 
the data given in the historical introduction. 

Witrrip Dyson HAMBLY 
FIELD Museum oF N \TuRAL History 


The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Volume IV, Section I, Plates i-xl: The Va Thonga. 
A. M. DucGan-Crontn. Descriptive notes on the Plates by Henri-Philippe 
Junod. (28 pp., 40 pls. 25 s. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., 1935.) 

This latest section of the series of volumes of illustrations of the racial types of 

South African natives contains forty photographic studies of the Va Thonga and 

their country. The plates are grouped under two headings: the Va Thonga of the 
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Transvaal and those of Portuguese East Africa. The volume might be an atlas or 
album to Junod’s Life of a South African Tribe. 

Mr Duggan-Cronin’s fine photographs embrace, so far as they form a pictorial 
commentary on Thonga life, a fair variety of subjects. There are two views of 
landscape, which, with the background of some of the other pictures, give a good 
idea of the nature of the country. The majority of the other pictures are portraits: 
two are of named individuals, five of other notables, three of persons connected 
with magic or the healing art. Others illustrate the domestic and industrial activities 
of women, or men’s occupations such as war, fishing, the manufacture of head rings, 
etc. 

The subjects are well selected to show the considerable variety of racial types; 
the differences, for example, between “‘commoners”’ and “aristocrats” being rather 
remarkable. The contrast between the beautiful beaded costumes of tiie Transvaal 
women and the dingy attire of the people living in Portuguese East Africa marks 
almost as strong a divergence in local habits which is attributed to the influence 
of Transvaal Nguni, from whom came the conquerors of the Va Thonga. Mr Junod’s 
notes to the pictures provide what might almost be called a summary view of the 
culture and not only of its material aspects, while the Introduction by the general 
editor of the series offers a very concise historical and ethnographical sketch of the 
people. 

Since, as the editor says in the concluding paragraph of his introduction, ‘“‘no 
one can underestimate the terrific impact of our civilization on Thonga life,” the 
importance of preserving in such fine pictures as these, an outward presentiment at 
least of a distinctive way of life should, itself, not be underestimated. With the 
intensive recruiting among the Thonga of laborers for the Witwatersrand mines, 
it cannot be very much longer before “‘the natural set of ideas and customs of the 
Thonga in his kraal” has been altogether diverted into and lost in the current of 
change. The editor has, however, still hope that, presumably under like influence 
of “those in South Africa who know the value of the past,” the ‘“‘new forms of life 
may be grafted on the old tree, without hampering the source of genuine Thonga 
contributions to the future of South Africa.” 

There is a bibliography, admittedly incomplete, particularly as to the Portu- 
guese sources. For a list, also said to be incomplete, of vernacular publications, 
reference is made to Bantu Studies, Vol. 7, No. 1. 

H. U. Hay 


AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


ASIA AND EUROPE 


Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan. Second Series, Vols. 9-13. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 1932-1936.) 


The present review selects a number of items from the five volumes listed, omit- 
ting those papers of minor or incidental pertinence to anthropology. The editing of 
the volumes is well done. With few exceptions, annotations, bibliographic references, 
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and words otherwise ambiguous, are given in both Latinized and ideographic form. 
The Society’s Editor is Mr Hugh Byas. 

Early Japanese Law and Administration, by G. B. Sansom (Part 1 in Vol. 9; 
Part 2 in Vol.11). Notes on Japanese law in the early historical period; valuable for 
information regarding social life. Sansom modestly comments that these notes pre- 
tend neither to completeness nor authority; that they were gathered while preparing 
his Japan, a Short Cultural History, and were intended for personal use. But the 
study of Japanese cultural history and of comparative law is the richer for his 
courtesy in making the material available for publication. 

Shoku Nihongi, Chronicles of Japan from 697-791 A.D., translated and annotated 
by J. S. Snellen (Vol 11). There has long been a demand for a translation of the 
Shoku Nihongi, which continues the Imperial Court records from the end of the 
Nihongi, the great classic translated by Aston. Mr Snellen presents a carefully an- 
notated translation of the first three kwan (books) together with an Introduction. 
The Shoku Nihongi is an invaluable source of information regarding ancient 
Japanese social organization, law, social classes, kinship, and cultural forms gen- 
erally. The translator promises to publish the remainder of the forty kwan as soon 
as possible. 

The Ainu Bear Festival, by John Batchelor (Vol. 11). A summary of Ainu be- 
liefs regarding the bear, with a descriptionof the bear festival as witnessed over fifty 
years ago. Rapid disintegration of Ainu cultural life enhances the value of the de- 
scriptive material. Less discursive than Batchelor’s other works, the paper does not 
digress to present theories of origin or hypothetical interpretations. 

An Inquiry Concerning the Origin, Development, and Present Situation of the Eta 
in Relation to the History of Social Classes in Japan, by Shigeaki Ninomiya (Vol. 
10). In Japan as elsewhere, popular belief in alleged racial differences is far more effi- 
cient in maintaining social discrimination than actual genetic differences. Mr 
Ninomiya thinks the eta, or outcasts, were originally derived from the etori, 
menials who gathered food for hawks and hunting dogs in the seventh century; 
adoption of Buddhism outlawed their occupation and forced them into butchering, 
leather-working, care of tombs, killing of animals and handling of bodies—occupa- 
tions beyond the pale of Buddhist respectability. Joined through the centuries by 
slaves, condemned persons, disinherited warriors, and other outcasts, they dwelt 
in separate villages and came to be regarded as a source of defilement. The mono- 
graph includes a valuable summary of the history of Japanese social classes, show- 
ing the transformation of the class hierarchy of each era into that of the next. 
Bibliography and footnotes are valuable. 

Alien Land Tenure in Japan, by Robert Karl Reischauer (Vol. 13, entire). A 
scholarly contribution to the study of Japanese law, international law, and property 
ownership. Anthropologists may be interested in the summary of the meagre data 
of Japanese concepts of the alien and his rights in pre-Perry days. 

Nibukawakami Jinja, by R. A. B. Ponsonby Fane (Vol. 10). Reconstruction of 
the ceremonies, and summary of the data accumulated by the Shinté priest Mori- 
guchi Narakichi, relative to the probable location of an important early shrine oi the 
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Japanese rain-deity. Comment by Dr Kato includes tables of Imperial offerings, at 
various dates, of horses—black for rain, white (rarely, chestnut) when sunshine 
was desired. 

Inari: Its Origin, Development, and Nature, by D. C. Buchanan (Vol. 12, en- 
tire), This is the first specific study in English of the cult of Inari, ubiquitous in 
Japan; the multiform beliefs and confused theology which provide an underlying 
unity in the cult are described in rich detail. The fountainhead of Inari is Mydbu 
Shrine at Fushimi in Kyéto; Dr Buchanan has obtained most of his material there. 

The real Inari is a female agricultural deity whose messenger is the fox, hence 
the popular confusion of Inari with fox-worship. Inari deities are legion, and the 
worshipper is often uncertain as to the identity of the deity of a particular shrine. 
Prior to invention of the term Shinté to distinguish indigenous Japanese religious 
practices from Buddhism, Inari flourished asa cult of food and fertility. Inari prac- 
tices have always occupied an important place in the amorphous religion of Shinté; 
but Buchanan’s contention that Inari was originally central and only later sup- 
planted by the cult of the Sun Goddess Amaterasu may be slow of acceptance until 
further evidence is provided. 

In modern Japan Inari is all things to all people: fox-spirit to the serving maid, 
god of food and plenty to the peasant, deity of wealth to the business man, phallic 
deity to lovers and prostitutes, patron of metal workers and industrial enterprises, 
fortune teller, and healer of the baby’s croup. The red shrines are everywhere: in 
remote mountain nooks, in busy department stores, in shipyards, automobile fac- 
tories, and—if not yet, before long—in aeroplanes. Inari is a pantheon rather than 
a god. Buchanan lists nine deities worshipped at Fushimi: food spirit, eartu spirit, 
goddess of sexual attraction, god of wealth, god of harvest, and four deities of 
growing rice. Ten other subsidiary gods are also worshipped on the sacred mountain 
of Fushimi. A two-million yen “Inari cathedral’’ was built in 1930 at Toyokawa; in 
Tokyo are the “Syphilis-preventing Inari’ and the ‘‘Wife-love Inari;’”’ in Matsue 
is the “‘Children’s Inari.’’ Ancient and modern festivals, ritual, charms, and divina- 
tion are described. 

Less satisfactory are the chapters on ‘““The Origin of Znmari’”’ and “‘The Fox and 
Inari.”’ To the author under review, the dicta of Menzies, Frazer, and Hume settle 
the question of the origin and nature of religion, and origins are deduced from 
theories not too well substantiated. Race and culture are confused, and an over- 
simplified solution of the problem of Japanese origins lists ‘‘three distinct races; 
namely, the Proto-Caucasian, the Tungusic-Mongolian, and the Proto-Malay.” 
The Ainu are assumed to represent the first “‘race’’ and Ainu practices are uncriti- 
cally cited when convenient to explain Inari; Korean and Siberian tribes are re- 
garded as representing the second strain, and scattered details of Korean and Si- 
berian shamanism provide a lame explanation of shoulder-blade divination, votive 
offerings of horses, etc. To the Proto-Malay element are attributed practices 
analogous to customs described in Skeat’s Malay Magic. A wider knowledge of 
other Asiatic peoples and of ethnographic literature might have altered the picture. 
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Facile generalizations and rationalizations concerning ‘‘primitive’’ man and men- 
tality are invoked to account for Inari origins, and although evidence cited indicates 
diffusion of the fox-cult from China, a personal ‘“‘conviction’’ declares that fox- 
worship in Japan antedates Chinese influence. The legend of the youth who saw 
foxes breathing fire at night is explained by the assumption that the foxes had been 
gnawing phosphorescent wood, and Baelz’s explanation of fox-possession is un- 
critically quoted: viz., that normal people think with one half of the brain, while 
the other half functions in possession. 

With apologies to Shakespeare, the field work that men do lives after them; 
their theories are best interr’d with their bones. Dr Buchanan’s monograph is 
of permanent worth, and despite the shortcomings noted, it will continue as an 
authoritative source. It is carefully annotated; the English bibliography is supple- 
mented by an excellent Japanese bibliography; ideographs are provided wherever 
necessary ; the index is adequate. The point is not stressed, but the evidence might 
convince a reader that the official declaration of the nonreligious character of Shintd 
is a mere Macchiavellian subterfuge to evade the religious freedom clause of the 
Japanese constitution. 

Dovuctas G. HARING 
SYRACUSE, NEW YoRK 


Roman Alpine Routes. WALTER WoopBuRN Hype. (Memoirs, American Philo- 
sophical Society, Vol. 2. xvi, 248 pp., map. $3.00. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1935.) 


Professor Hyde’s treatise embraces a much wider field than the title suggests. 
Although concerned primarily with the last century of the Republic and the Western 
Empire, the work is by no means limited to the confines of that interval of Roman 
era. Its broad historical aspect is best reflected in the significant observation that 
“the Alps, despite their height, have never formed an impassable barrier to man”’ 
(pp. viii—ix). 

Viewed in the light of general culture history, and evaluated from the standpoint 
of continuity, the main subject is fittingly revealed in its proper relationship to pre- 
ceding as well as to succeeding periods. The Romans did not have to open any new 
roads over the Alps. They simply adopted and improved various trails already laid 
out before their time and quite thoroughly distributed over the entire mountain 
system. The author maintains that “the use of the major pass-routes has been con- 
tinuous from prehistoric times down to the present”’ (p. 194). By “prehistoric times”’ 
he specifically implies the Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages, thereby adhering to 
the frequently preferred narrow definition. This perhaps explains the omission to 
mention the Paleolithic occupation, which is well documented deep in the Alps. It 
is obvious, of course, that a continuous use of ancient Aipine pass-routes is not 
demonstrable until from the Neolithic Age onward. Even then, however, this quali- 
fication has more of a relative than an absolute value. At any rate, some Alpine trails 
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were pioneered as early as the Neolithic Age, during which the Brenner Pass was 
settled along its entire course. Others were established in the Bronze and Iron Ages. 
These arteries linked widely separated areas and served to accommodate cultural 
traffic and ethnic movements. Over them came into the plains of northern Italy 
some of the peoples who were later amalgamated into the basic Roman stock. Cer- 
tain cultural expressions, derived from trans-Alpine inspirations, and transmitted 
via such ancient trails, were absorbed in the forces which ultimately moulded the 
foundation of Roman civilization. Indeed, over the Alps eventually came the de- 
cisive onslaught which detroyed the Western Empire. A legacy of prehistoric 
pioneering with the Romans, the Alpine pass-routes became, in turn, a heritage of 
the Middle Ages, and finally of our own times. “Their story, then,” the author 
concludes, “‘is in brief merely the increasing use man has made of them throughout 
the ages. For their number and location had been fixed for all time by the conforma- 
tion of the Alpine barrier’’ (p. 194). 

The scholar’s wide familiarity with the Alps, and specifically his numerous rec- 
onnoitering excursions on foot, give a distinct advantage to his authority. The 
subject matter is conveniently treated under logical geographical subdivisions, and 
there is an appended discourse on the much disputed question of Hannibal’s pass. 
Written in a fluent style, the volume is fully as enjoyable as it is profitable, and cer- 
tainly fills a prominent need in American literature. 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Tressé Iron-Age Megalithic Monument (Sir Robert Mond’s Excavation). Its 
Quadruple Sculptured Breasts and their Relation to the Mother-Goddess Cosmic 
Cult. V. C. C. Cottum (xii, 123 pp., 35 pls., 14 figs. $4.00. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1935.) 


This megalithic monument, of the allée couverte type, is situated on the property 
of Baron Robert Surcouf in the Commune of Tressé, Arrondissement of St. Malo, 
Department of Ille-et-Vilaine. It belongs to a late phase of the Megalithic Age and 
had not been previously excavated, but had been mentioned as early as 1883 in an 
inventory of the megalithic monuments of the region. 

The monument dates from the first century A.D., probably in the reign of 
Domitian. The contents of this native Gallic tomb include: pottery (some hand- 
made, some turned on the wheel), flint and chert implements, beads, fibula frag- 
ments, bones, charcoal, an iron sword, and a Roman coin. 

The chief interest of the monument lies in the two stones with pairs of sculptured 
bosses representing human mamme. These are supposed to represent the Great 
Mother, whose cult was so popular throughout Armorican Gaul in the days of the 
Roman Occupation (and perhaps even earlier), and which is believed to have 
spread from Asia Minor, Syria, and the Aegean Islands by way of the Mediterranean 
to the Iberian peninsula and Armorica. 
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The excavation and prompt publication of this remarkable monument is a re- 
minder of the great debt archeology owes to the foresight and generosity of Sir 
Robert Mond. 
GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Physical Anthropology of the Seminole Indians of Oklahoma. W1LTON MARION 
KRoGMAN. (Pubblicazioni del Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della 
Popolazione, Serie 3, Vol. 2. xi, 199 pp., 36 pls., 6 figs., 3 maps. 20 lire. Rome: 
Failli, 1935.) 


This publication is for the most part devoted to a very extensive analysis by 
Dr Krogman of a series of anthropometric measurements and observations taken 
on adult and sub-adult Seminole and mixed Seminole Indians of Oklahoma. In 
addition there are some notes by J. N. Hadley on the socio-economic status of the 
Oklahoma Seminoles, and a relatively small se-tion by H. Hamlin which deals with 
certain v.tal statistics and health data on the same group. 

As a fitting introduction to the discussion of the anthropometric data, Dr 
Krogman begins with a very clear and concise historical analysis of the ethnic 
make-up and population statistics of the Florida Seminoles as well as those of 
Oklahoma. The various elements which form the present day populations are 
pointed out and it is concluded quite rightly that 
The Oklahoma Seminole is an extremely mixed type: non-Muskhogean (Hitchiti) plus Musk- 
hogean (Creek); White; Negro. These are his essential ingredients. Add to this intermixture 
with other Indians and the crossing and re-crossing of all the variants, and the “full-blood” 
becomes at best a full-blood Jndian rather than a full-blooded Seminole. 


The anthropometric analysis which forms the main body of the report deals 
with observations, measurements and indices of adults of the following groups: 
pure-blood Seminole (60<°, 499), Seminole plus Creek (20¢, 23 9), Seminole 
plus White (7 @, 21 9), Seminole plus Negro (27, 1 9), pure Creek (5¢7, 8 9). 

Dr Krogman describes in detail the various characteristics of the above groups 
and finds among other interesting results that the Seminole and Creek types are 
substantially identical. Particular attention is paid to an attempt to establish the 
purity of his full-blood Seminole group by means of tests of degree of homogeneity. 
Comparisons are made between the standard deviations and coefficients of variation 
of the Seminole group with those of other series considered to be relatively homo- 
geneous. The conclusion reached on this point is that the sample of male full-blood 
Seminoles has a degree of unity which argues for a minimum amount of mixture. 

To the serious student of the physical anthropology of the American Indian who 
wishes to use these data, this reviewer must point out some important considera- 
tions. In the first place, it is found necessary to question the degree of accuracy 
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and reliability of the full-blood Seminole classification. Krogman selected his full- 
bloods on a purely genealogical basis from information given by the subjects them- 
selves, which was later checked with Campbell’s Index (derived from government 
census data). He designates as full-bloods those individuals in whose genealogy no 
alien blood has entered for three or four generations. Such a basis for selection is 
notoriously unreliable in southern and southeastern United States Indian groups, 
particularly when such data are obtained from the government rolls and when the 
possession of Negro blood is considered to be a social stigma. The lack of purity of 
the full-blood classification fot his Seminole group is attested to by the material 
itself. For example, Krogman records a female full-blood Seminole with blue eyes 
with the comment (p. 34) 

The blue eyes noted in a full-blood Seminole female was a puzzle. Her genealogy showed no 
White blood during the past four generations 


In addition Krogman tabulates a high percentage of non-straight hair. His figures for 
59 full-blood Seminole males are 47 with straight hair and 12 or 20.3% with wavy 
or curly hair. For the females, out of a total of 49 he gives only 43 with straight 
hair and 6 or 12.2% with wavy hair. Moreover, his photographs of full-blood Sem- 
inoles show evidences of Negro and White admixture. With regard to this group, the 
fact that the standard deviations and coefficients of variation are not substantially 
higher than other relatively homogeneous series is no conclusive proof of the purity 
of the full-bloods. Admixture of the Seminoles with other alien stocks is of such 
long standing, approximately four centuries with Whites and a considerably long 
period with Negroes, that sufficient time has elapsed for a stabilizing of the mixed 
population into a relatively homogeneous group. It is true, however, if such mix- 
tures were of a very recent nature, this fact would probably have been apparent in 
higher variabilities of the anthropometric characters. 

And finally, the detailed tabulation of the full-blood Seminoles listed in the 
Appendix does not tally with the number described in the body of the manuscript. 
Instead of 60 full-blood adult Seminole males, the Appendix lists only 43, and in- 
stead of 49 females, the Appendix again gives only 38. What this disparity is due 
to, this reviewer is unable to say. 

Notwithstanding these considerations, Dr Krogman is to be commended for 
his courage and ability in carrying through with such effectiveness a field study 
which started under the most trying and disheartening conditions. 

CARL C. SELTZER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Heritage of the Bounty. The Story of Pitcairn through Six Generations. HARRY L. 
SHAPIRO (xv, 329 pp., 18 illus. $3.00. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1936.) 


It is Section IV, ‘Biological,’ of the volume under review that is intended 
primarily for anthropologists. Having complete genealogical records in the Pitcairn 
Island Register, checked and amplified with the aid of trustworthy informants, Dr 
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Shapiro was able to determine precisely what combinations of Anglo-Saxon and 
Polynesian are present in practically every descendant of the Bounty mutineers and 
their Tahitian women living in Pitcairn. Both strains embody combinations of di- 
verse racial heritage. Genetically, the study is therefore significant with respect to 
the behavior of heritable characters of two known composite racial types over a 
period of a hundred and fifty years. As such, it is unique and highly significant. 

Hybrid vigor, well recognized in cross fertilization in the lower animal] and 
vegetable kingdoms, is evident in Pitcairn both in stature and in fertility. Pitcairn 
Islanders are on the average taller than the average of the Tahitians or the English. 
The child-bearing capacity of the early generations of hybrid Pitcairn women is 
amazing. ‘‘Maria Christian was born in 1815, married at fourteen years of age, pro 
duced twenty-five children including twins, and survived three husbands” (p. 
242). At the peak of their production the women of Pitcairn produced an average 
family of 11.4 children. (Averages in America range from 2.33 to 4.13.) In recent 
generations fertility decreases, possibly due to disease. Inbreeding seems not to 
have resulted in either physical or mental deterioration. 

Dominance in inheritance of certain traits appears to be demonstrated. Tahitian 
skull form is dominant in length of head and constriction of brow—the distinctively 
Polynesian forehead, narrower than that of the English, is exaggerated so that the 
Pitcairners’ minimal frontal diameter averages less than that of the Tahitians. On 
the other hand, Pitcairners have narrow faces like the English. 

In the matter of eye pigmentation an interesting situation exists. The women, 
whose averages approximate theoretical expectations, have darker eyes than the 
men (p. 228). 


Light Intermediate Brown 
Pitcairn men 6.45 64.51 29 .03 
Pitcairn women 4.84 37.09 58.06 


This may indicate sex-linked inheritance of this trait. But that such exists is not 
proven, since no crosses of English women with Tahitian men exist to be studied. 
The persistence of the recessive character in the men interestingly illustrates the 
biological phenomenon termed ‘‘conservation of the genes.”’ 

Section III, “Cultural,” gives an interesting picture of what happens when 
women with one heritage have been married and resettled in a new locale by men 
of another race and culture. Dr Shapiro has presented this phase of his story ade- 
quately for the purposes of his work. But this cultural study calls for original ob- 
servation and analysis by a social anthropologist. 

The author’s naive use of barbarous English spellings of Polynesian words and 
names deserves severe criticism. He appears to write with contented obliviousness 
to the painstaking monographs of his ethnological and linguistic colleagues. Vide: 
doodoee (tutui, candle-nut) on pages 145 and 146, and the spelling of the name of the 
famous Tahitian chiefess Purea (‘‘Oberreah,”’ pag 35). In a different category and 
more blameworthy is the misspelling popoé (p. 149), for the well-known Marquesan 
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popoi, which is to be found repeatedly printed correctly in at least six monographs 
of the museum under whose auspices the author has done his Pacific research. 

The Pitcairners have had the good fortune to be registered in the annals of 
science and history by a scientist whose sympathetic nature responded to theirs so 
genuinely that the reader feels the book to be as true in subtle human intangibles 
as it is accurate in fact. The Heritage of the Bounty is, moreover, delightful reading, 
flavored throughout with a characteristic charm and humor. 


E. S. CRAIGHILL HANDY 
BisHop Museum 


GENERAL 


The Emergence of Human Culture. CARL J. WARDEN. (189 pp., 10 pls. $2.00. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1936.) 


The outstanding feature of Dr Warden’s book is the argument whereby the 
author makes his own title somewhat tautological. It is his thesis that culture is 
something essentially and exclusively human, possessed by no other animal. He 
demonstrates this at some length by a careful survey of social behavior of animal 
groups, in which he shows that all lack one or more of the essential mechanisms of 
culture: invention, communication, and social habituation. Such training or mimic- 
ry as may be observed among animals he dismisses as merely the perfecting of 
innate abilities, whereas social habituation is the transmission of invented behavior 
patterns. He does not, however, discuss the significance of regional variations in the 
behavior of animals of the same species, as in the hunting habits of lions in East 
Africa. Possibly he would attribute these to minute germinal variations in the 
animals in question, his only recourse, since he denies communication to all animals 
except man. With only this exception, Dr Warden’s analysis provides a logical and 
convincing solution to the vexed problem of animal culture. 

Insect, bird, and mammalian societies are made possible by inherited capacities 
for specific types of social behavior, termed biosocial mechanisms. These have 
evolved independently in a large number of widely separated animal forms, and 
there is no reason to believe that the biosocial mechanisms of one species will re- 
semble those of another, unless it can be shown that the two species separated after 
the biosocial mechanisms had evolved. Hence, the social life of monkeys has no 
bearing on the biosocial mechanisms present in man, and it is only from the study 
of the great apes that we can get any idea of the biosocial substratum of human 
culture. The existence of such a substratum is assumed, since it is hardly conceiv- 
able that a non-social animal could develop culture. The biosocial equipment of man 
includes the tendency of young individuals to play together, of dominant males to 
protect the young and feeble, and the natural tendency to train as well as the 
innate ability to be docile. Such patterns, according to the author, were millions 
of years old in the anthropoid line before man and culture emerged. 

Once culture is distinguished from biosocial tendencies, Dr Warden’s remarks 
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about it tend to follow the conventional anthropological treatment: traits and trait 
complexes are defined and illustrated, but the point is made that any culture is 
more than the sum of its component traits, i.e., that it constitutes a system. A pri- 
mary pattern of culture is worked out (somewhat like the older one presented by 
Wissler), and each of its component activities is related to one of the needs and 
traits present in human nature. The difficulties inherent in any such schematic 
presentation of complex and interrelated phenomena are recognized by the author, 
and any criticism of his primary cultural pattern could only repeat the limitations 
which he himself states. In a brief discussion of the secondary patterns of culture, by 
which he appears to mean the variations which individual cultures show on the 
primary pattern observable in all culture, he discusses the roles of invention and 
diffusion, emphasizing the factors common to both. 

To the reviewer, the weakest parts of the book are the chapters on the evolution 
of man and the evolution of culture. Here there is little that is new, and (but this is 
only a personal judgment) not always the best of what is old. Dr Warden is very 
generous with time, giving Pithecanthropus and Eoanthropus an antiquity of one 
and a half million years and attributing them to the Pliocene period. Loyal to 
Central Asia as the birthplace of man, he goes so far as to suggest that in earliest 
times culture was more advanced in that region than elsewhere in the Old World. 
It is impossible to say that he is wrong, but the reader is entitled to some indication 
that there exists no proof that he is right. 

In regard to culture and progress, Dr Warden questions the possibility of pre- 
dicting cultural trends, and labels the dogma of social progress ‘‘no more than a 
pretentious absurdity.’’ He foresees, however, the probable continuation of tech- 
nological advance, and sounds the somewhat familiar warning that man must now 
work out more effective methods of social control, if civilization is not to become 
a social Frankenstein. 

Most o* the illustrations are already familiar to the student of anthropology. 

CHARLOTTE GOWER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


DR WISSLER ON “THE CROW INDIANS” 


Dr Wissler’s verdict that my book fails to give him a balanced and intimate 
picture of Crow life! must be accepted as a definitive statement of his impressions. 
Three statements of fact, however, require comment. 

(1) Dr Wissler writes: “(One must search carefully to find the few names of 
females.’’ His difficulty would have been lessened had he consulted the Index and 
the section headed “‘Names,” which gives eight names of women and explains that 
personal names were not sex-linked. The section immediately succeeding would have 
yielded five additional women’s names. 

(2) The reviewer props up his contention that publication of technical papers is 
a waste of funds by quoting me as saying that my results had been “‘buried’’ there. 
However, his curtailment of my sentence distorts my meaning. The Preface says: 
“buried so far as the public at large is concerned;’’ it states clearly that some non- 
anthropologists—Dr W. I. Thomas and the late Archbishop of Sweden—did gain 
access to those monographs. My statement therefore does not support Dr Wissler’s 
budgetary recommendations. 

(3) Finally, there is a point of method. I am grateful to Dr Wissler for making 
it so very clear that my book does not compete with ‘‘Anna Karenina” or ‘“‘Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.’”’ But, ungracious as it may appear, I cannot accept the kindly sug- 
gestion that my last eight pages escape dullness by becoming “‘weak as an informing 
document.” The final chapter, like other parts of the book, rests preponderantly on 
verbatim quotations of native utterances or close paraphrases thereof. It is very 
easy to attain “human interest’’ by claptrap; the point is to attain it without re- 
laxing in rigor of documentation. If I have failed in the major part of the book, it 
was not because it was inherently impossible to be truthful and stirring but pre- 
sumably because of congenital disabilities. 

Rosert H. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


PAVIOTSO POLYANDRY 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST! Dr Julian Steward reports 
the occurrence of polyandry among the Shoshoni groups of eastern Nevada and 
southern Idaho. Their immediate neighbors to the west, the Paviotso or Northern 
Paiute of Nevada, are said not to have followed the practice. However, unpublished 
field data gathered among the Paviotso on the reservations at Walker River and 
Pyramid Lake indicate that polyandrous marriages were arranged in the past. 

In the few cases recorded polyandry was always fraternal and never involved 

' American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 654-56, 1936 

? Vol. 38, pp. 561-64, 1936. 
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more than two brothers. In one of these marriages, the union was first arranged 
between a woman and an older brother. Some time later the younger brother took 
up residence with the couple and the girl’s parents, and was then considered a co- 
husband. The three slept in the same house and apparently lived together without 
any noticeable friction. When a child was born to the wife, both men claimed 
fatherhood and were so regarded by public opinion. It was not possible to learn 
whether or not the child addressed both by the term for father. 

Another polyandrous marriage was arranged between the parents of a girl and 
two brothers. The brothers visited the girl’s parents and talked over the matter. 
The brothers, reaching an agreement with the parents with no objection offered 
by the woman, came to live in the house of the parents-in-law. A preliminary dis- 
cussion involving the consent of the parents and the girl is the usual practice in 
arranging Paviotso marriages. The practice of polyandry seems to differ from the 
usual pattern of Paviotso marriage only in respect to courtship. It was customary 
for the prospective husband to visit nightly the home of the girl whom he had 
selected as a prospective wife. He would sit quietly until the family went to bed. 
Usually he slept by the door and when morning came, he got up and without a 
word returned:to his home. This continued for weeks, sometimes even months, 
until the girl’s parents indicated by addressing him pleasantly and by offering him 
food that he was acceptable as a son-in-law. Then when the family retired he lay 
down with the girl and, if she did not get up and move her bed, they had intercourse 
and were then looked upon as married. Thereafter the husband lived with his wife’s 
parents. This courtship, frequently a long drawn out affair, does not seem to have 
been practiced in the few instances of polyandrous marriages recorded. 

There is no evidence to indicate that these were considered temporary unions 
for either of the brothers. In the first instance mentioned, the two husbands lived 
with the woman until her death. Public opinion seems to have regarded these 
marriages as permanent, as much so as any other marital arrangements. In this 
connection it may also be noted that informants were almost unanimous in holding 
that marriages in the old days were not frequently dissolved. Although the number 
of instances of polyandry was small, this permanency seems also to be character- 
istic of such marriages. 

As in other marital unions, polyandrous marriages were not marked by ceremony 
or exchange of gifts. A marriage is thought of as established when a man and a 
woman have had sexual relations. When a man and woman, one man and several 
women, or two men and a woman are known to be living together and having sexual 
relations, they are regarded by public opinion as married without further for- 
malities. 

In the matter of residence polyandrous marriages conformed to the usual 
Paviotso practice. The husbands in all known cases went to live in the house of the 
wife’s parents. The sons-in-law were then expected to contribute their efforts to the 
economic support of the household. 

There is no evidence that one husband was always absent from the home. In 
fact, from the discussions of people who have heard of the practice, it seems that the 
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two husbands, the wife, and her parents lived together harmoniously in the usual 
one-roomed house. As with the much more frequent polygynous marriages there 
seems to have been no outward manifestations of sexual jealousy. 

Under present conditions it is impossible to get an accurate idea of the frequency 
of polyandrous marriages. There can be no doubt, however, from the recorded 
material that polyandry was not a common practice. Certainly, it has had no ob- 
servable influence on kinship terms such as has been noted by Dr Steward.” Never- 
theless, such marriages were socially recognized as legitimate unions. It is possible 
that the Paviotso learned the practice from their eastern neighbors, the Shoshoni, 
for several informants were acquainted with the Shoshoni custom of polyandry. 

It is difficult to see in the Paviotso institution of polyandry any organic connec- 
tion with economic factors. Marriage involves no exchange of property, and women 
in their activities as providers of wild vegetable food have an economic role as im- 
portant as that of men. Moreover, groves of pine trees, the only form of property 
to be inherited, belong to the family. As there is no fixed line of descent for such 
property, use is the more important factor in determining ownership. 

There can be no doubt that, as Dr Steward has indicated with the Shoshoni,' 
Paviotso polyandry is linked with the levirate. On the other hand, the Paviotso, 
unlike the Shoshoni, do not practice any form of preferential mating. Although 
Dr Steward holds that there is no excess of marriageable males to account for the 
development of the Shoshoni practice,‘ it is quite likely that among the Paviotso 
the relatively frequent occurrence of polygynous marriages, in some cases involving 
as many as four wives to a man, may have resulted in an occasional shortage of 
available females. Under these circumstances the extension of the privileges of 
brothers, usually recognized only at the death of one, while both are living, then 
becomes intelligible. Given these two conditions, the relatively infrequent practice 
of polyandry may have developed indigenously among the Paviotso or, as may ap- 
pear more likely to the diffusionist, the practice was copied from the neighboring 
Shoshoni, where it seems to have occurred more frequently and to have exerted 
greater influence on such aspects of the social life as the kinship system. 

WILLARD Z. PARK 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


NORTHERN PAIUTE POLYANDRY 
In his article Shoshoni Polyandry,! Dr Julian H. Steward said, “It is reasonably 
certain that it [polyandry] was not practiced by the Shoshoni of southern Nevada 
nor by the adjoining Northern Paiute.’’ During the summer of 1936, while making 
a culture element survey of the Northern Paiute for the University of California, 


I recorded the presence of polyandry among five of the eleven Northern Paiute 
bands visited. The bands admitting polyandry are now located at Burns in Oregon; 


? Pages 563, 564. 3 Page 562 
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and at Pyramid Lake (Nixon), McDermitt, Winnemucca, and Owyhee in Nevada. 
The bands at Winnemucca and Owyhee are on the border between Paiute and 
Shoshoni peoples and probably were influenced by the Shoshoni in regard to mar- 
riage, as we know they were influenced in regard to other traits. 

The informants at Winnemucca gave no details concerning polyandry, but at 
Owyhee I obtained a fair account of a present-day case which involved both 
Shoshoni and Paiute. At this reservation a Shoshoni woman was married for a long 
time to a Shoshoni man. A few years ago a young Paiute man started living with 
them; all three slept in the same bed. However, as the first husband was quite senile, 
sexual relations were only between the woman and her second husband. I should 
state that at the present time both Paiute and Shoshoni live on the Owyhee Reserva- 
tion. However, my informant assured me that polyandry was known among the 
Paiute when they lived in Oregon about a hundred miles to the northwest. 

At Burns, Oregon, the strongly Catholic informants gave no information beyond 
the admission that ‘‘old time Paiute women sometimes had two husbands at once.”’ 
While at McDermitt, I was told that “right now a woman here has two husbands 
who are not brothers.”’ But the informant went on to say that polyandry would not 
have been allowed in the old days. Although a hundred and twenty-five difficult 
miles separate the two, the McDermitt Indians have had much contact with the 
Shoshoni since the establishment of the Owyhee Reservation in 1877. 

The most detailed evidence of Northern Paiute polyandry was obtained at 
Pyramid Lake, which is located in about the center of this area. On this reservation 
is a woman who has lived with two men for many years. The men are not brothers, 
and, my informants said, they share equally sexual privileges and economic burdens. 
The children call both men father, and together the men work their land. Unfortu- 
nately, no details could be had concerning any pre-contact cases at Pyramid Lake, 
although both informants had heard that in the old days women sometimes had 
more than one husband at a time. 

However, polyandry was not a common feature in Northern Paiute social life, 
and it was not institutionalized. Dr Steward’s explanation of Shoshoni polyandry 
as a result of the relative lack of male jealousy and the “extraordinary simplicity 
of social structure which made the relationship of both sexes to plural marriage 
almost identical” could also apply to Northern Paiute polyandry. 

C. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


BEADS FOUND IN MEDIEVAL AFRICAN RUINS 


In continuation of his paper, Some Tuareg Ornaments and Their Cennection with 
India,! Mr A. J. Arkell has published another paper, Cambay and the Bead Industry, 
in “‘Antiquity.’” 

! Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 65, pp. 297-306, 1935 
2 Vol. 10, pp. 292-305, 1936. 
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Readers will recollect that the alleged Solomonic origin of the ruined cities of 
Rhodesia (Zimbabwe, etc.) was disproved to the satisfaction of the Royal Society 
by Miss Caton Thompson, who found glass beads of Indian manufacture which 
dated to about the tenth century A.D. in the lowest strata. 

Mr Arkell’s papers are of considerable importance as it has been the practice of 
travellers and explorers to speak of finds of these medieval beads on deserted sites 
in Africa as evidences of ancient Egyptian or Asiatic culture. The present process 
of making beads at Cambay is described by Mr Arkell and presents a marked con- 
trast to the Bicharin method. Phe present writer has some beads made from pebbles 
which were rounded and polished by Bicharin boys turning them round by stirring 
them in sand in a similar manner to stirring a pudding. The process is a long one 
and is a pastime among the herders and shepherds, similar to the whittling of sticks, 
etc., attributed to backwoodsmen. 


A. E. RoBInson 
Sr. ALBANS, HEerTs., ENGLAND 


SOME LINGUISTIC FEATURES OF SPECK’S “NASKAPI” 

At last Professor Speck has given us this long awaited and splendid ethnological 
book,! the result of nearly a quarter of a century’s intensive field-work among these 
hunters. It will therefore be thought almost impudent for another to present ad- 
verse criticism. However, even at the risk of being labelled a chronic fault-finder 
I shall point out that the linguistics in this book are not all that they should be, 
and that at times this has an ethnological bearing. 

Thus on p. 37 Kantce’tapelta’k is translated “Our Great Master or Owner.” 
A grammatical analysis shows such a translation is impossible, for the third person 
animate singular is obviously the subject and the third person inantimae is the 
object, as is shown by the medial -lt- to say nothing of the termination. So too 
nemictu’wats ‘“‘thunder” (p. 62) would seem to be plural, not singular in spite of 
Lemoine.? On p. 118 tapanama’k name’c is translated ‘‘he who governs fish.” This is 
impossible, for the first word demands the first person singular as subject and the 
third person animate singular as object; nor is the second word an obviative in 
form as would be necessary if the third person animate had been subject. Observe 
on p. 119 there is the sentence ‘‘Masana’k® I am called, the one who is master of 
the fish.”” Of course ‘I who am the master of fish”’ is implied. So again on p. 127 
“the sees his soul”’ is in error, as shown by grammatical analysis. Similarly, elte’lta- 
mon “‘he thinks’”’ (p. 184) is in contradiction to what more than a dozen and a half 
Algonquian languages tell us. All this indicates that Speck has relied far too much 
on native informants and interpreters without any serious attempt to check them. 

Scattered through the book are numerous etymologies. But, I regret to say, 
hardly one of them can be sustained; they are ‘‘popular’”’ etymologies but devoid 


? Frank G. Speck, Naskapi (Norman, Okla., 1935). 
? Dictionnaire Francais-Montagnais, pp. 247, 272. 
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of scientific foundation. So, for example, we are told on p. 192, ‘Among the Mistas- 
sini beads are called mi‘’tcats, a term having apparently some relation to the verb 
‘to eat’ (mi’’t’cu).”” The collective evidence of Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, Menomini, 
Ojibwa, Algonkin, and Cree shows that the words under discussion only resemble 
each other because of a specific Montagnais-Nascapi phonetic, shift (Cree mikis 
‘“‘bead,” mitci- ‘“‘eat,”’ both in Bloomfield’s transcription). So, too, on p. 50 we are 
told that atcakwu’c means “little soul’ and “star,” and that the plural used for 
both these meanings is the animate plural of atca’k® ‘‘soul’”’ which lacks the diminu- 
tive suffix. Nov, even if these words are well recorded, the published Algonquian 
linguistic material, if studied in conjunction with Bloomfield’s work on Algonquian 
phonology, show unmistakably that historically distinct words are fused. 

But another possibility is present; namely, are these words correctly recorded? 
Any student of comparative Algonquian linguistics will observe that probably 
universally (or nearly so), where a Greek spiritus asper is to be expected before 
k, t, p, etc., none is recorded in the Indian words of this volume. Now I cannot 
categorically deny that there may be some Cree and Montagnais-Nascapi dialect(s) 
in which such a loss actually occurs. Nevertheless my experience with the Cree of 
Fort Totten, Files Hills, Moose Factory, Albany, Attawapiskat, and Weenusk, and 
the Montagnais-Nascapi of Lake St. John, Mistassini, Northwest River, Davis 
Inlet, Rupert’s House, East-Main, Fort George, and the Great Whale River makes 
me very skeptical as to this possibility (unpublished material of another on Nichi- 
gun confirms this). Now a Temiscaming Algonkin text by Speck, published over 
twenty years ago, shows that the Greek spiritus asper is recorded, where expected 
before t (save once), but not before k (if g =k, save once). I can hardly credit this 
with being a true dialectic difference. Watkins gives Cree ‘Acha‘k “‘spirit, soul,” 
Uchu‘koos, Uchu‘k “‘star;” these in Bloomfield’s transcription are ahtcahk, atcah- 
kus, atcahk; Lacombe gives atchakus, atchakus, atakus, atak for ‘‘étoile’’ (“petite 
étoile’’) and atchak ‘“‘Ame’”’ (disregarding in all cases capitals and italics). Any one 
who has used Lacombe knows the advantages and disadvantages of his transcrip- 
tion. However, Speck should have noticed the variants atakus and atak, for more 
than eleven years ago Bloomfield gave Cree atahk “‘star.”’ 

I have recorded Moose Cree ahtcahk “‘soul,’”’ atcahk, atcahkus “‘star;’”’ Albany 
Cree a*tca’hk “‘soul,’’ watca’hkuc “‘star;” Attawapiskat Cree hahtca’hk ‘“‘soul,”’ 
watca’hkuc “star” (recorded as watca’hkuc once); Weenusk Cree hatca’hk “soul” 
(from a young informant without characteristic phonetics), watca’hkuc “‘star;”’ 
Rupert’s House and Fort George Montagnais-Nascapi ahtcahk" “soul,” atcahk"* 
“star” and atcahk"s “‘star’’ respectively (“‘soul’”’ at Fort George is totally different). 
Bloomfield years ago has given ample warning of the difficulty in distinguishing 
long and short vowels in Cree before h followed immediately by a consonant. 

Fox anagwa “‘star,’”” Menomini anah (Bloomfield; plural anahkuk), Ojibwa 
anang, Delaware (Brinton) allanque, Peoria langwa (Gatschet) prove that Proto- 
Algonquian archetype for ‘‘star’’ is *a#ankwa, set up by Bloomfield years ago. 
Knowledge that *@ appears as t in Cree and Montagnais-Nascapi is taken for 
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granted. The forms in —s, —c are diminutives. The tc in the variant forms of the 
words for “‘star”’ is unoriginal; just as Cree Ati’m “‘dog” (*afemwa as proved by 
Kickapoo Anemwa, etc.) has beside it atci’mucic “‘puppy.’’ This consonantic change 
in diminutives is living and had its origin in such cases as Cree awA’cic “child,” 
ndawa’cimic “my child,” utcawaci’mica “his child” (Bloomfield utawdsimisah), 
where the d is for the regular intercalated -t— after a preceding nasal consonant; 
and the tc is for t (Proto-Algonquian t).* 

In conclusion I agree with Miss Flannery‘ on Mistapeo as opposed to Speck; 
and point out that the distribution of the earth-diver theme, as given on p. 55, is 
wholly in error: it occurs at Chimo, Fort George, and Rupert’s House.® 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasuincTon, D.C. 


Similarly Plains Cree nitsdhkus (Bloomfield) ‘‘my sister-in-law’ (ego female). 
* American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, p. 492, 1936. 
5 Printed by courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 


NOTES AND NEWS 
GUERNSEY MEMORIAL COLLECTION 


Dr and Mrs A. V. Kidder have presented to the Peabody Museum of Harvard 
University, in memory of the late Samuel J. Guernsey, a very valuable series of 
one hundred thirty-five pots collected by them between the years 1907 and 1925 
from the Pueblos of the Southwest. This gift contains specimens illustrating the 
potter’s art from approximately the middle of the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent time. Of special importance is a series of vessels illustrating the growth of 
the two new styles of pottery developed at San Ildefonso and Hano, respectively, 
by Maria Martinez and Nampeo. It is to be pointed out that this collection can 
never again be duplicated. 


MEMORIAL TO JOSEF BAYER 


During the session of the International Congress of Quaternary Geologists, held 
in Vienna, September ist-9th, a monument to the memory of the late Dr Josef 
Bayer was unveiled at Spitz on the Danube. The spot very appropriately selected 
for the monument is near the world-renowned prehistoric station of Willendorf, 
where the Paleolithic figurine known as the Venus of Willendorf was found. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1937 


President N. C. Nelson has appointed the following committees for the annual 
meeting in New Haven, December, 1937: 

Program Committee: J. M. Cooper, chairman, M. W. Stirling, W. D. Strong, 
F. M. Setzler. 


It was voted that the Program Committee be instructed to issue a call early in October for 
papers designed for the annual meeting, the titles and full papers to be in the Committee’s 
hands by November Ist, and that the Committee be authorized to select a limited number of 
papers and addresses to be presented at the joint sessions of the annual meetings of the 
societies involved . . . [from the Minutes of the Andover meeting, December, 1935]. 


Nominating Committee: Fay-Cooper Cole, chairman, A. M. Tozzer, R. F. Bene- 
dict. 


Within three months of his election the President shall appoint a Nominating Committee 
...and transmit the names... to the Editor who shall publish the names... , with an 
invitation for suggestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominating Committee 
shall report its slate to the Council which shall pass on the recommendations, with such 
changes as are deemed advisable, to the annual meeting [from the Minutes of the Pittsburgh 
meeting, December, 1934]. 


F. M. Serzier, Secretary 
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RECENT DEATHS 
We regret to report the death of Dr Giuseppe Sergi, emeritus professor of the 
University of Rome, on October 17, 1936, at the age of 95. To the majority of 
anthropologists Dr Sergi was best known for his book, The Mediterranean Race, 
first published in Italian in 1895. 
The lamentable death of Sir Grafton Elliot Smith, Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of London, occurred in London, January 1, 1937, at the age of 65. His 


contributions to anthropology will receive notice in a subsequent issue of this jour- 
nal. 
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